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Cable Cord ~40% Rubber 


Immune to Tire Fever 


7 EHOLD how cord and rubber are fused into the flexible, 
powerful cable-cord which forms the exclusive patent- 
? protected body of a Silvertown tire. Note the rubber 
core, and how each cord tendon in the cable-cord lies 














completely encased in a cushion of rubber. 


Corded and cabled under high pres- 
sure, which replaces all air in the 
fiber with rubber gum, it is fused 
with rubber as a cobbler’s waxed 
end is waxed with wax. 


That fusion of rubber and cord, 
cool no matter how fast the tire 
whirls, when cross-wrapped in the 
Silvertown’s two-ply body, is the 
secret of Silvertown’s IMMU- 
NITY from TIRE-FEVER—the 
internal heat rubbed up between 


the plies of many-ply tires—the 
great destroyer of tires. 


With but two plies of strong, cool 
cable cord—Silvertowns, trade 
marked with the Red Double 
Diamond, are bound to outlast and 
outserve many- ply tires with their 
multiplied tire fever. 


Moreover they give a style, a 
smoother riding comfort and 
gasoline saving economy you can 
not afford to deny yourself. 


THE B.'F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich also makes the famous Fabric Tires—Black Safety Treads 





< “Silvertown makes all cars high-grade” >< 
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Master Perry Brevoort ! efe Y er 


Turner, best THE GUN OF 
11 YEAR OLD : QUALITY 


amateur trap shot, 
that ever lived. 
High over all at Ossining- 
Briarcliff, N. Y. shoot 
Feb. 3rd—47x.50 and 46 
straight on a bitter cold, 








about what you 


windy day with an pee 


@, It is not often we 
| : ke A C A get something for nothing. \ 
G, If you are looking for 
Catalogue FREE — double quality you can find it in 
hammerless guns, $24.00 up; the Lefever— if your main 
single trap guns, $85.00 up. consideration is cheapness of 
ADDRESS BOX 10 price —look for some other 
gun. 
ITHACA GUN Co.|| ="... .. « 
ITHACA, N. Y. aac ge 
Olympic Games in London. 
@, Write for Catalogue— 
double guns $25 up. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Inc. 
No. 110 LAKE STREET, ITHACA, N. Y. 


SLEEP ONAIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians* 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 

m-. Wind, rain, cold and moisture 

i proof. Packs 6x25. We make 

amt’a air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
m2, canoe, etc. 




















Write for Catalogue C. 
Successors to the 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASS. 
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Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for 


Energy and Accuracy at Long 
Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out 
where the gameis. Muzzle velocity 
alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight 

is the other. This, the New- , 


Newton 


mental 
Rifling Paslerto 
clean and shoots 


better than any 


other. 
The Newton Series of Cartridges 


arranged in the order of their rela- 
tive power are shown below. 27sv"" 


2 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


90-grain bullet—3103f. s. muzzle velocity 


. Energy at 300 yds., 1247 ft. lbs. 
More powerful at this distanc 


Price of e than any aha .22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 


oy Rifle as shown 


$50.00 


30 U.S.GOVT 06 








Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser 
bolt-action type, refined and 
improved. They are of “stream- 
line” design throughout, coming 
up to American ideas of what a 
rifle should be in smoothness of 
lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 


This type of action is the only 
one which will satisfactorily 
handle modern high-velocity 
ammunition. 


As we build it, it is the strongest and 

est rifle action made, Under no 
circumstances can it be fired when 
it is not fully locked. 


148-page Catalog and Handbook for 
Riflemen, including the most complete 
Ballistics. Tables printed, sent for 
stamp. 


Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now 
ing made. 


N.A.CO 


172-grain bullet—2700f.s. velocity. The best cartridge made for rifles using 
U. S. Govt. ’06 ammunition. 


.256 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


140-grain bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. Boorse at 300 yards, 1932 ft. 
lbs. The cartridge for any game found in the United States. 


172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yards, 2287 ft. 
Ibs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer. Kadiak ammunition. 


.35 NEWTON 
N.A.CO 


bullet—2975 f. uzzle velocity. Energy at 100 yards, 4175 ft. 
5. Elephant Pn and rhino ammunitio 


= at 300 yards, 2975. 


n y, and not 
intended for game such as —" 


Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, “Get a Newton.”’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or a fishing 

ah this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and 

Lake Aliciaon Colorado Midland Railroad near 
Thomasville. 


Both lake and stream mae good the entire 
season, 


Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal 
spot for rest and recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


Saddle horses for rent at all times. 


We also carry te full line of Fishing Tackle, Cigars, 
Tobacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices. For 
further particulars write 
P. J. ENGELBRECHT, 


Troutville, Colo. 








No craving for tobacco in any form = 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 

Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit unaided. 
It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and auene 
a serious shock to the nervous system. Let 
tobacco habit quit YOU. It will quit you, if ane 
will just take Tob Red + according to 
directions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not | a Substitute 


contains no habit-forming 
iia 7; any Reds It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, 
ipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 
Roi edeemer will positively banish every trace of 
desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
guarantee in every case or mor.*y refunded. 
Write today for our free bouklet showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco aw the human system 
and positive proof that Red r will 
quickly free you of the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Campers. p 
Dept. 387 uis, Mo. 























BUY THE BEST 


Optically and Mechanically. 


The WEISS ALPINE 
BINOCULARS 


made in 21 and 26 mm. objectives 
6 and 8 power. 


Send for booklet with Special Offer, telling 
how to compare our glasses with other 
makes. . 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., DENVER, COLO. 








Reload and Save Money 


The price of factory- 
loaded ammunition dur- 
ing the past two years 
has advanced over 60%. 
You should reload your 
shells with Ideal Re- 


loading tools. It’seasy 

to reload, is good sport 
and cuts your ammunition bill way down. 
The 


Ideal Hand Book 


tells you about powders, bullets, primers, 
tools and sdliode of loading and reloading 
rifle, shotgun and pistol ammunition, how to 
cast bullets, measure powder accurately, 
gives tables of velocity, penetration and en- 
ergy. How to find twist in any rifle barrel, 
bles reducing — to grains, also shot- 
n or smooth bore gauges, 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs, sent free 
for 6c stamps for postage. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


265 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 














HARDING'S 
stort BOOKS 


Science of Trapping—Explains habits of fur animals, 
illustrates their tracks, etc., 245 pages, 

ters, 40 illustrations, cloth... 

Fur Farming—Tells all about raising fu 
mals, 278 pages; 16 chapters, 49 illu: 

Hunting Dogs—A practical book on ni; 
day hunting dogs, 253 pages, 26 chapters, 45 
lustrations, cloth . 60. 

Ferret Facts and Fancies—Tells how to breed, raise, 

* handle and sell; also fur value, 214 pages, 21 
(chapters, 45 illustrations, cloth 60c 

"Fox Trapping—Tells how to trap, poison and shoot 

ae foxes, 200 pp., 22 chap., 50 illus,, cloth..60¢6 
Best book on mink trapping pub- 
lished, 200 pages, 20 chapters, 50 illus., cloth..60¢ 

Wolf and Coyote T Sly animals, but Tl ehap. 
given in this book ‘'get’em’’ ; 25: 
ters. 44 illustrations, cloth. 

Steel Traps—Describes the var 
how to set; 333 pp., 32 chap., 180illus., doth "606 

Deadfalls and Snares—Is the leading book on home- 
made trap 2 pages, 28 chapters, 84 meme 
and illustrations, cloth... 

Camp and Trail Methods—Contains valuable a 
tion for campers and outers; "O14 pages, 19 chap- 
ters, 68 illustrations, 

Science of Fishing—Is for those who have caught 
them as well as those who never have; 258 pages” 
22 chapters, 100 illustrations, cloth 6 

Canadian Wilds—Tells about Hudson Bay Co., North- 
ern Indians, etc. ; 277 pages, 37 chap., cloth..606 

Land Cruising and ting — For homesteaders, 
prospectors, trappers, guides, etc. ; 
chapters, 40 illustrations, cloth. 

A Trip on the Great Lakes— Describes a canoe trip, 
supplies taken, and tells of fish, fur, game, ete. ; 
212 pages, 20 chapters, 39 illustrations, cloth..60¢ 

and Other Medicinal Plants— Explains how to 
grow. and there is big money in it too; 367 
pages. 35 chapters, 95 9 illustrations, cloth..$1.00 

Fifty Years a Honter and Trapper— Doings of a noted 
hunter and trapper in the Allegheny Mountains. 
318 pages, 36 BS chaytees. 21 illus., cloth $1.00 

1 Questions and Answers — or the Hunters 
Trappers’ Encyclopedia of Useful Information; 
395 pages, cloth... $1. 00 

The Cabin Boat Primer — 
tion and use of house boa‘ 

; ters, 42 illustrations, cloth........ 


6 These books have been written by those who from 
long experience know the Forest, Field and Stream, 
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‘It Is My Patriotic Duty 


to keep myself physically and mentally fit. Since the war started | have 


been under so much pressure and strain that I feel most 'in'. | owe my 
country 100% efficiency in my business in order that the great burden of 
the war may be borne with the least disturbance to prosperity. 


"Therefore, | am going to take two weeks off and go out into the great 
outdoors and fish and rest. I am going to forget everything and enjoy life 
in the open in order that | may better serve my country. | shall take with 
me my full kit of "Bristol" Rods and Meek Reels. I will let the speckled 
beauties and the bass and the 'muskies' and salmon and pike and lakers 
thrill the cobwebs out of my brain, and the stagnation of winter out of my 
body and the languor of spring fever out of my blood until I will come 
home a new man full of the joy of living and the zest of fighting. That is 
my program. How does it strike you? Come on with me old pal. You 
need it just as much:as | do." 


16,000 sporting goods dealers handle "Bristol" Rods and Meek Reels. There 
is a dealer right near you. If he hasn't the particular rod or reel that you 
want, he can quickly get it for you. If you have any difficulty in getting it, we 
will supply you by mail at catalogue prices. 

Be sure that the trade mark "Bristol" as shown above is on every rod. If it 
is not there on the reel seat, it is not a genuine "Bristol" Rod. 


Write at once for “Bristol” and Meek 
Illustrated Catalogues. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
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HUNTING THE LORDS OF THE KENAI 
JUSTUS W. FERRIS 


August 13, 1916, I sailed from Seat- 
tle on the 8. S. Northwestern of the 
Alaska Steamship Company, bound for 
Seward, Alaska, on a hunt for moose, 
sheep, ete., on the Kenai Peninsula. On 
board I had the pleasure of meeting 
several hunters, among whom were 
Carleton Shaw and W. D. Hyatt of To- 
ledo, Ohio, who were going to the Cas- 
siar region; also George Zinn and wife 
of Somerset, Va., who, like’ myself, 
were going to the Kenai Peninsula. At 
Juneau I procured my hunting license 
from the Governor’s office. I had pre- 
viously arranged for this, so all I 
had to do was to part with $50. This 
license permitted me to kill two moose, 
three mountain sheep and three brown 
bears. There is no protection for black 
bears in Alaska, and altho brown 
bears are protected the law is very un- 
popular and is hard to enforce on ac- 
count of publie sentiment. It is said 
in Seward that brown bears kill an av- 
erage of one man each year on Kenai 
Peninsula. The open season on moose 
and mountain sheep: is from August 
20th to December 31st. On brown 
bears from October 1st to July 1st. 

The hunting license covers every- 
thing except the shipment of moose 
trophies killed south of latitude sixty- 
two degrees, which includes all of Ke- 


nai Peninsula. The shipping of a moose 
or any part thereof requires a special 
shipping license for which $150 is 
charged. This makes the government’s 


fee amount to $200, provided you only 


bring one moose home with you. 
August 20th, after a rather damp 
voyage, I reached Seward at an early 
hour in the morning. Here I met my 
guide, Andy Simons, and two packers, 
Jack Lean and Sam Jenson. We began 
at once to procure our provisions and 
my clothing for the trip. I had brought 
very little from home with me except 
my Ross rifle and ammunition. I would 
advise anyone to buy their outfit at 
Seward, as there you get things that 
are suited to the country and prices are 
very little higher than in the United 
States. My guide helped me to select 
my personal outfit and his advice en- 
abled me to get just what I needed. 
August 22nd. As passenger service 
on the new government railroad is 
very irregular, on account of construc- 
tion work, we arranged to go out to 
Kenai Lake on a work train. Left 
Seward at 5 o’clock in the morning 
with our outfit loaded in the same box 
ear with us. We left the train at Mile 
20 and made our way to Andy’s cabin 
on the shore of Kenai Lake, where we 
loaded our provisions, ete., which 
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THE GUIDE, ANDY SIMONS. 


weighed over 1,200 pounds, into a dory 
and canoe. We were soon picked up 
by the motorboat which I had engaged 
to tow us to the head of Kenai River, 
and after a few hours reached the 
landing. Here we had lunch before 
attempting to shoot the eighteen miles 
of rapids that lay before us. This was 
something new to me and I enjoyed 
the excitement very much. After 
reaching Skilak Lake we went across 
it about five miles to the cabin of Kai- 
ser and Lucas, where we spent the 
night. The above named men are en- 
gaged in raising foxes and have a very 
valuable lot of them. They were very 
hospitable and friendly and asked us 


to stop with them again on our return 
trip. 

August 23rd. After an early break 
fast we Evinruded about six miles 
down the lake to a place where Andy 
had previously built a cache. Here we 
left our boats and main supply of pro- 
visions. We started for the hunting 
grounds with Andy, Jack and Sam 
carrying about eighty pounds each. | 
did not carry much myself, and do not 
advise anyone who is not used to pack- 
ing to try it, for you ean easily get 
your feet in such a condition that it 
will take several days of rest to get 
the soreness out of them. We covered 
about seven miles of very rough trail 
before making camp. Near the lake 
we passed the cabin of Frank Stand- 
iffer, a native Texan, who is a trapper 
and also raises foxes. His cabin is the 
place where the Kings County Mining 
and Trading Company of New York 
state broke up after a winter of hard- 
ships and disappointment in 1896. 

August 24th. Got an early start 


and reached Killey River about noon. 
Here we built a raft of logs and 


erossed this glacier stream. After 
crossing we made camp for the night. 

August 25th. Reached timber-line 
by noon. Here we made camp for a 
few days’ bear hunting. After dinner 
Andy and I started for a little hike to 
size up the country. Berries were thick 
on the foothills and bear sign plentiful. 
From the top of a mountain just back 
of camp we located a black bear about 
two miles away in a valley. (We used 
field glasses in all of the hunting.) 
Altho it was getting late I decided to 
go after him and we set out at a lively 
gait. Soon after starting, as we were 
about to cross a ridge, we saw another 
bear on the slope below us. We crawled 
as close as cover would permit and I 
shot from about 200 yards. The bear 
fell at the first shot and was dead when 
we reached him. He was a small black 
one with very fine fur. 

August 26th. Stayed in camp all 
day as I had hurt my knee on the pre- 
vious day. 

August 27th. Weclimbed the moun- 





EVINRUDING DOWN SKILAK LAKE. 


tains back of camp and from their top 
we could see Mount McKinley, over 
200 miles away. Soon we saw a bear 
feeding on moss berries and after a de- 
tour of about two miles to get the wind 
right we were getting close to him 


when we observed a moose in the val- 
ley between us and the bear. After 
waiting until the moose had moved we 
crawled to within about 120 yards of 


THE CACHE ON SKILAK LAKE, WHERE 


THE MAIN 


the bear. I was out of breath and shot 
five times before I placed a vital shot. 
This bear was a large black one. 

August 28th. We left Bear Camp 
for the sheep country, but made camp 
at Funny River, as my sprained knee 
began to hurt badly. 

August 29th. Soon after breaking 
camp we saw a very fine black fox and 
managed to get within a hundred yards 





SUPPLY OF PROVISIONS 





YOUNG FOX IN FRANK STANDIFER’S PENS. 


of him. However, as it was out of sea- 
son, all we could do was look. As we 
progressed we began to see sheep on 
the mountains, and on nearing the 
place where we intended to make 
camp Andy located a nice ram below 
us—I shot from about 200 yards. He 
proved to be a very nice specimen, his 
horns having a base measurement of 
fourteen inches. This lucky kill gave 


us plenty of meat for sheep camp, and 


the Alaska sheep is surely fine eating. 
After taking the cape, head and the 
best meat, we made our way down the 
eanon to the bed of Indian River, 
where we made eamp about three-quar- 


CROSSING KILLEY 


ters of a mile from Great Bear Glacier, 
which is the head of the river. Go- 
ing down thru the alders on the side 
of the cafion was sure rough, tiresome 
work and we were very glad to reach 
our camping place which lies between 
Indian River and a small, clear-water 
stream. 

August 30th. Sam and Jack started 
for the cache on Skilak Lake for sup- 
plies. The cache is now over thirty 
miles away. Andy and I stayed in 
camp and rested as I was pretty sore 
from the climbing of the previous day. 

August 3lst. Taking a small lunch 
with us we started early for the peaks 


RIVER ON LOG 





A MAGAZINE OF 


where the big rams stay, about 3,000 
feet above our camp. We soon saw 
sheep all around us and counted sixty- 
seven from one place. After crossing 
several snow patches and climbing some 
of the peaks we locted a good-looking 
ram with a bunch of smaller sheep. 
They were on a snow patch and as 
there was no cover close to them I had 
to shoot from about 300 yards. This 
is the kind of shot that makes a fellow 
glad he’s got a Ross. I just took an 


ordinary bead and at the crack of my 
gun the sheep fell. Andy compliment- 


THE GREAT BEAR GLACIER, THREE-FOURTHS OF A 
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and reached camp without any further 
difficulty. 

September lst, we took another day 
of rest. Soon after dinner the boys 
came in from the cache with a fresh 
supply of provisions. They made some- 
thing over sixty miles in two and a 
half days, carrying a heavy pack one 
way. 

September 2nd, we started early on 
our hunt for the big ram. I have now 
killed two of my three sheep, so noth- 
ing but a big one will do for the last. 
Spent the day on the peaks. Saw lots 
of sheep but none big enough. Crossed 


MILE ABOVE THE AUTHOR’S SHEEP 


CAMP. 


ed ive on the shot and I was certainly 
proud of it. The sheep fell on the 
snow and slid down toward us. If Andy 
had not stopped him he would have 
gone over a precipice some distance be- 
low us. This ram was not as good as 
my first, having a base of thirteen and 
one-half inches. On the way back to 
camp we tried to make a short cut 
thru a pass and soon after entering it 
were enveloped in a dense fog. Andy 
said it was best for us to wait for the 
fog to rise, and it was well we did, 
for when it lifted we found ourselves 
looking down the slopes into the Killey 
River cafion. We retraced our steps 


several large snow patches and at one 
place we had to eut steps with our 
knives as the snow was very slippery 
and there was a precipice just below. 
The scenery here is wonderful and 
very much beyond my power of de- 
scription. We had just about decided 
to give it up for the day and return 
to camp when we saw a_ bunch of 
sheep in the bed of a small stream 
along the side of the glacier. There 
was good cover and we easily got 
within seventy-five yards of them. The 
bunch consisted of several rams, two 
of them being extra good. We picked 
out the best and I finished him with 
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one shot. He proved to be a very good 
one, having a 1414-inch base, 21-inch 
spread and 3814-inch cirele. This end- 
ed my sheep hunt, as three is the limit. 
We were very tired when we reached 
camp, and the big sheep mulligan 
which we found waiting for us certain- 
ly hit the spot. 

September 3rd. We spent the day 
preparing the sheep heads and capes 
and in getting ready for our journey 
into the moose country. We hated to 
leave this beautiful place. Andy had 


September 6th. The rain has ceased 
We got an early start and made ver) 
good time. When we were nearly to 
the place where we had former]; 
camped on Funny River, Sam saw a 
bear on the side of a mountain about 
one mile away. Andy and I started 
after him at once. Soon it began to 
rain and we lost sight of the bear, but 
kept going and goon located him again. 
I got within about 40 yards and 
killed him with an easy shot thru the 
shoulders. After a tedious job of skin- 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS SHEEP, SHOWING COUNTRY WHERE KILLED. 


built a table and benches, so our sheep 
camp is a very comfortable one. 

September 4th. It is raining and 
stormy. Stayed in camp all day. 

September 5th. It is still raining 
and storming. Will have to move to- 
morrow whether it lets up or not, as 
grub is getting low. While in the sheep 
camp the boys took a frying pan and 
washed some of the gravel in Indian 
River. They got color. Nearly all the 
streams here have at least a small 
trace of gold in them. 


ning we returned to a very wet camp. 

September 7th. It was cold last 
night. Tent froze stiff and there is 
thick ice on our-water-bucket. Jack 
and Sam made an early start for the 
eache, and Andy and I went for a day’s 
bear hunt. When we were on the 
mountain tops in this region it seemed 
like being on the top of the world. We 
could see Cook’s Inlet and across it 
the Alaska Peninsula with its majestic 
range of snow-capped peaks of which 
Mounts Redoubt and Iliamna are the 

















SHEEP CAMP. 


most prominent. With the aid of our 
glasses we could see smoke coming 
from the top of Iliamna, which is a 
voleano. Skilak Lake, Killey River, 
Tustumena Lake and Mount Susitna 
were also within our view. After a cold 
day’s hunt we returned to camp with- 
out having seen a bear. During the 
day we saw quite a few sheep and at 


one time got very close to a _ large 
bunch of lambs feeding in a valley. 
September 8th. It froze again last 


night. It was raining and cold all day 
so we stayed in camp. 


September 9th. It iscold and stormy. 
Snowed hard this morning. Jack and 
Sam got back about 2 o’clock, so we 
broke camp at once and started down 














THE AUTHOR’S GUIDB, ANDY SIMONS. OF SEWARD, AND BEST 














THE OUTFIT IN THE SHEEP COUNTRY. 


Funny River for the flats where the 
moose are plentiful. Blueberries, moss- 
berries and cranberries are very plen- 
tiful in the foothills, and we often 


stopped to eat them. After covering 
something like six miles we made camp 
on the river just below timberline. 


September 10th. It is cold and 


rainy, so we remained in camp all day. 
Expect to stay in this camp about four 
days and hunt bear as the moose are 
still in the velvet. 

September 11th. We got up early to 
a fine breakfast of sourdough cakes 
and maple syrup. Andy and I started 
for a bear hunt and after reaching the 














PREPARING SUPPER AT MOOSE CAMP. 
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high ground on the south side of Fun- 
ny River we heard three shots. Soon 
we located several people with the aid 
of our glasses and guessed them to be 
the Zinn outfit, as they are the only 
ones supposed to be in this part of the 
country. After a two-mile walk we in- 
tercepted them and found that our sur- 
mise was correct. I had met Mr. Zinn 
and his wife on the S. S. Northwestern 
coming up, but hardly expected to 


meet them again, as they had started 
their hunt from the Cook’s Inlet side 
of the peninsula while I had come in 


spruce timber with a few birch and cot- 
tonwoods seattered about. After climb- 
ing out of it you quickly get above 
timber line where the country is bar- 
ren and covered with moss which 
makes walking very difficult in places. 
We encountered a great deal of this 
moss on the trip. Walking on it is 
very similar to walking in mud, as 
your feet sink at every step. It be- 
gan to.rain in the afternoon and we 
got thoroly wet, returning to camp 
thru the high grass in the valley. 
September 12th. Last night was the 


LIVE MOOSE PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE AUTHOR ON KENAI PENINSULA 


from Seward. The party consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Zinn, Crit Toleman, their 
guide, Windy Wagner, a trapper who 
was traveling with them, and four 
packers. They were also headed for 
the moose country and made camp 
about one mile above us on Funny 
River. After leaving them we contin- 
ued on our bear hunt but did not see 
anything except a few moose. Among 
them was one fair bull, but as they 
were still in the velvet we left them 
alone. Our hunt today led us to the 
rolling, hilly country to the south of 
the river. The valley is covered with 


coldest we have had. Stayed in camp 
all morning and after dinner we decid- 
ed to take a look at the country on the 
north side of the river. Shortly after 
leaving camp we located a big bull 
moose and Andy with his birch bark 
ealled him up to within about twenty 
five feet of us. I took one picture of 
this bull before he got close to us and 
then discovered it was the last expos- 
ure on the film. I did not have time 
to change films and was very much 
disappointed as this was a very un- 
usual opportunity to get a good pic- 
ture. This moose still had some velvet 
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on his horns, but the fact that he re- 
sponded to the cow call showed that 
they were beginning to rut and made 
us anxious to begin our moose hunt. 
September 13th. Raining again. 
After dinner we paid a visit to the 
Zinns’ camp and found that they had 
killed a nice moose. They very kindly 
gave us some of the meat, which we en- 
joyed very much. 
September 14the Moved 
about nine miles down Funny 
River to a flatter, more heavily 
wooded country. On this hike 
we got our feet thoroly wet, as 
we had to cross the river sev- 
eral times and the’ water was 
above our boot tops, even at 
the shallowest places. Saw 
quite a few moose on the way, 
but none that looked extra 
good. We made our moose 
camp.in a beautiful grove on 
the bank of the river. While 
we were cooking supper .a 
moose cow came almost into 
our camp, and, after sizing us 
all up, she turned and slowly ° 
walked away. 
September 15th. Andy and 
I took a good hunt today and 
saw about fifty moose. Among 
them were several good ones, 
but as we hoped to see better 
I did not shoot any. I had the 
good fortune to see two bulls 
fighting and I shall never for- 
get the furious battle. Dirt 
and brush flew in every diree- 
tion. It is wonderful how quick 
these seemingly clumsy crea- 
tures are. Finally one got the 
other down and pushed him 
along the ground as if he were a toy 
instead of an enormous animal. About 
this time the bull who was getting the 
worst of it decided that he had enough 
enough and as soon as he eould get up 
ran away. During the day Andy called 
up several bulls and I took some pictures 
that should be good ones. It is very 
exciting to hear the big fellows grunt 
in answer to the cow call, and to see 
them slowly approaching. Some of 


them sway from side to side as tho 
they were drunk. One of the bulls ap- 
peared to be a veteran warrior. His 
right ear had been broken and hung 
down over one eye, giving him a very 
comical appearance. 

September 16th. Jack and Sam 
started for the cache. As we were 
about out of meat I decided to kill a 


THE AUTHOR AT SIWASH CAMP. 


moose even tho it might not be an ex- 
tra good one. After hunting nearly all 
day I shot a good-sized bull with horns 
that spread 53 inches. He was very fat 
and in fine condition. We carried as 
much of the meat as we could back to 
camp with us, and expect to return to- 
morrow for more. The country we 
hunted over today had once been visit- 
ed by a great forest fire. Many of the 
trees have fallen and stepping over 
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these windfalls, one right after anoth- 
er, certainly is hard going for a person 
who is not accustomed to it. Much to 
our surprise, on our return to camp 
we found Jack and Sam there. On ac- 
count of Killey River being unusually 
high for this time of the year they were 
unable to cross it and had to return. 
September 17th. Andy and Sam went 
after more of the moose meat. After din- 
ner we started for a hike and as I was 
trying to walk a foot-log over Funny 
River I lost my balance and tumbled 
in, gun and all. That the water in 


across they will be all right. Wehun' 
ed today in the wooded, hilly country 
to the south of the river. Saw quite a 
few moose and one that looked mighty 
good at a distance but we were unab). 
to get close to him. The salmon ar 
running up the river by our camp. | 
made a fish spear by lashing a file to 
the end of a long pole. With this | 
landed my first salmon. 

September 19th. Hunted all day but 
did not see any extra good moose 
When we reached camp we found the 
boys had returned with provisions, 


SIWASH CAMP NO. 1. 


Alaskan streams is very cold I can as- 
sure you. I had to return to camp and 
change my clothes from head to foot 
and stayed in camp the rest of the day 
drying the wet ones before the fire. 
September 18th. Hoping that Killey 
River has receded, Jack and Sam again 
started for the cache. We are out of 
smoking tobacco and I sure hope they 
will make it this time. Andy has been 
smoking some kind of an Indian weed 
in his pipe, but I am afraid to tackle 
it. There is a small boat made of whip- 
sawed lumber on the other side of Kil- 
ley River, so if the boys once get 


and Andy and I at once filled our pipes 
with the much-coveted tobacco. 
September 20th. Our entire party 
left camp early with three days’ grub 
and a piece of canvas on a Siwash trip. 
We made a half-circle of about ten 
miles which brought us back to Funny 
River several miles below our perma- 
nent camp. Here we stretched our 
piece of canvas and made a lean-to 
with spruce boughs piled up at the 
back and sides with some spread inside 
for a bed. Cut lots of wood before 
dark and kept a good fire going in 
front of our lean-to all night. This 
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was necessary as we had no bedding 
with us. The night was divided into 
watches and each man kept the fire 
in good shape during his watch. 

September 21st. We hunted from 
our Siwash camp but did not see the 
bull we wanted. 

September 22nd. Left Siwash Camp 
No. 1 and after crossing the river to 
the south side we headed for the big 
flats just back of the river. We soon 
began to see lots of moose, some pretty 
good ones. Had lunch on a high point 
about three miles from the river. The 
country we are hunting in now is full 


but so far have not seen one. We are 
going to Siwash it again tonight near 
the spot where I killed the moose. 
September 23rd. Soon after getting 
up this morning I noticed a big bull 
on the ridge above our camp. I gave 
the cow call and on hearing it he came 
tearing thru the brush straight for me, 
grunting as he came. He did not stop 
until he got into the smoke from our 
eampfire. Jack took a picture of him 
as he stood looking at us. This was 
my first attempt at calling moose, and 
I am very proud of the results. After 
breakfast we left Siwash Camp No. 2 





CROSSING KILLEY RIVER ON THE WAY OUT. 


of swamps and it is almost impossible 
to keep your feet dry as you often go 
in over your boot tops. Not long after 
we had eaten Andy and Jack located 
iwo bulls that looked good thru the 
glasses. We decided to have a closer 
look at them, and after slipping up as 
close as we could I shot the best-look- 
ing one. He is a very nice specimen, 
having a spread of 57 inches, 33 points 
and good broad pans. While the spread 
is not so great, still the head is a good 
one and will look nice mounted. 

This ends my hunting unless I get a 
shot at a bear on our return trip to 
Seward. We have seen quite a good 
deal of brown bear sign in this locality 


and made a bee-line for Moose Camp 
which we reached about noon. Saw 
lots of moose on the way and found the 
skeletons of two bulls lying side by 
side. That they had fought to the 
death was plainly shown by their 
broken and cracked brow points. 

September 24th. Moved from Moose 
Camp to Killey River. 

September 25th. Crossed _ Killey 
River and made the nine miles to the 
eache on Skilak Lake by noon. We 
had the best trail today we have had 
on the entire trip. Made camp by the 
eache on the shore of the lake. 

September 26th. Andy and Sam 
went back to Killey River to get some 











of our outfit which we had left there. 
During the morning Jack and I visit. 
ed Frank Standiffer and took some 
pictures of his foxes. The boys got 
back soon after noon and we loaded 
our outfit and trophies in the boats for 
our return trip. While we were Jivin- 
ruding up Skilak Lake a storm came 
up and it was all we could do to make 
the fox ranch. We shipped quite a bit 
of water and had to help the little Ev- 
inrude out with the oars. Kaiser and 
Lucas were very glad to see us and 











FRANK STANDIFER AND HIS CABIN 


THB AUTHOR AND HIS BEAR SKINS AND SHEEP HORNS. 





gave us a big supper that certainly hit 
the spot. 

September 27th. We crossed the 
lake to the mouth of Kenai River and 
as the river is very high for this time 
of the year Andy decided that it was 
best to leave the big dory behind in or- 
der to make better time as I wanted 
to get back to Seward by the 30th if 
possible. He and the boys are coming 
back after it in a few weeks. With 
only the canoe to pull, the boys made 
good time lining up the river and we 
reached Stelter’s cabin about 4 o’clock. 
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He treated us royally and gave us a 
big feed, which included potatoes and 
other vegetables grown in his own gar- 
den. I have never eaten potatoes which 
can compare with those grown in Alas- 
ka; they have a flavor all their own. 
Stelter was one of the Kings County 
outfit that came to Alaksa in ’96. He 
has been living alone at this spot on 
the shore of the river ever since. 

September 28th. At many places 
along the river bank you can see holes 
dug by prospectors and ditches that 
once led water to their sluice-boxes. 
We made Louie Bell’s cabin today. 
Louie is a native Texan and a very 
fine, hospitable fellow. 

September 29th. I walked ahead of 
the boys this morning and stopped at 
the cabin of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Towle. 
These good people had been on the 
same boat with me coming up from Se- 
attle. Mrs. Towle prepared a fine meal 
for me and also one for the boys when 
they arrived. After a pleasant chat 
with them we hurried on and reached 
the landing at the head of the river at 
2 o'clock. Here we hired the launch 
to tow us up Kenai Lake and at 6 
o’clock we were at Andy’s cabin. 

September 30th. Caught the gas car 
at Mile 20 in the afternoon and reached 
Seward in time for supper. This ended 
a very pleasant hunt. 

In conclusion I will say that on this 
trip I saw something over 300 moose 
and nearly as many mountain sheep. 
One of the things that I enjoyed most 
was the fine opportunities I had of ob- 


. ing: 


serving game at close quarters. This 
enabled me to get some very good pic- 
tures. I did not see many good fish- 
ing streams on the peninsula. Many 
of the streams flow from glaciers and 
their water is not clear. However, Rus- 
sian River, which flows into Kenai Riv- 
er, is an exception to the above state- 
ment and is quite noted for trout fish- 
My guide and packers are the 
finest kind of fellows. They are very 
competent and obliging and took a real 
interest in the success of my trip.. To 
those interested in the cost of such a 
trip will say that it cost me about $1,- 
250.00 after reaching Seward... This 
amount includes my hunting license 
and one moose shipping permit. Of the 
different kinds of hunting I enjoyed 
the sheep hunting best. They are pret- 
ty wise animals and you feel like you 
have done something when you get a 
good one. One thing that impressed 
me was the absence of small game in 
the region I was in. We saw a few 
ptarmigan and rabbits and one lone 
grouse. I took a Marble Game Getter 
for small game but had so little use 
for it that I soon discarded it. The 
trophies which I brought home with 
me are one moose head (the largest), 
three sheep heads and three bear skins. 

f Note.—We are glad that Mr. Ferris has 
given us the cost of his trip from Seward, 
the outfitting point, out and back again. 
Such information as this is of inestimable 


value to sportsmen contemplating such a 
trip. We hope our other sportsman-contrib- 


utors will do likewise, at least insofar as 
lies in their power, Mr, Justus writes us that 
he will be glad to answer any inquiries pos- 
sible regarding this country.—Editor. 

















HOW TO DRESS A DRY FLY 


JACK BOEHME 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. G. SHOWELL 


Disciples of Izaak Walton, fisher- 
man, as you know, are not lacking in 
interest in the great sport. However, 
it is intended by this article to show 
a phase of the pleasure that may be 
had, the profit and the satisfaction of 
having many varied patterns of flies 
in your collection at all times, as well 
as the intensely interesting time spent 
in making any particular fly of your 
faney. 

In order to disabuse your mind that 
trout fly tying is difficult, let me, first, 
say that I never saw a fly dressed nor 
read an article on fly dressing until I 
had made hundreds of flies that were 
of sufficient quality to enable me to 
fill many a creel with the speckled 
beauties. It is easier to tie a fly than 
to tell how it is done and this descrip- 
tion is no exception. 

However, I ean assure you of mod- 
erate success from the very beginning 
and much increased satisfaction later, 
especially, when you reply to the often- 
asked query, ‘‘What fly did you use 
to catch all them?’’ ‘‘Oh, just a little 
yellow bug I dressed myself.’’ 

The greatest pleasure in fly dressing 
is to be able to dress copies of the real 
insects that you discover at various 
times on your own favorite trout 
waters. How many times have you 
been out on a trout stream and watched 
the big fellows feeding on some little 
floating fly that is quite foreign to any 
copy in your fly book? If you will 
pick up a live specimen and take it 
home (with you) you may at the first 
opportunity duplicate the real bug and, 
by looking cautiously, may find just 
the right shade of. yellow in a feather 
from sister’s hat and another. shade 
from the feather duster. However, the 
proper method of securing feathers and 





material is treated more fully farther 
on in this article. 

I hope that those who learn to dress 
their own flies from my following sim- 
ple method may never be disappointed 
with a poor catch after they have 
learned to keep a duplicate of every lo- 
eal bug in their fly book. 

Don’t smile at our quaint introduc- 
tion to the five - ten - and - fifteen - cent 
store, but for ten cents you will be able 
to get a small vise for holding the 
hooks that will answer the purpose as 
well as the more expensive one bought 
in a sporting goods store. A pair of 
hackle-pliers is a very useful tool to 
hold the tips of the hackles when dress- 
ing a fly smaller than a number eight 
hook. However, I dressed flies for 
over a year before I knew of such an 
instrument. A pair of small manicure 
scissors, curved blades, and also a pair 
with straight blades should be pur- 
chased. These scissors should be of the 
very best quality and sharp for trim- 
ming the silk thread and feathers neat- 
ly. A stiletto made by running a needle 
thru a cork will be valuable in picking 
out bound-down hackles and in separ- 
ating fibres from your wings. You may 
buy angler’s wax at a sporting goods 
store or make it yourself by using one 
ounce crude linseed oil, one ounce clear 
rosin and one dram gutta percha. I heat 
them together in the top of a baking 
powder can—as I find the size con- 
venient—until thoroly dissolved; then 
I pour the mass into a cup of cold wa- 
ter and work with the fingers till cool. 
Sharpen a blade of your pocket knife, 
especially, for this work, which will 
complete the list of tools needed. You 
will need a ten-cent bottle of shellac, 
which can be had at any drug store, 
for finishing your work. 
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To begin, you fasten your hook 
in the vise with the eye up or down, 
as you prefer. However, I prefer the 
turned-up eye as I find it easier to 
dress when finishing your fly off at 
the head. 

You may be a firm believer in the 
hooking qualities of the hook that is 
bent to one side, such as the Sneck or 
Kirby, but don’t dress your dry flies 
on them as they have a tendency to tip 
your fly to one side, whereas, the beau- 
ty of the dry fly is the perfect upright- 
ness of its wings. I prefer a sproat 
hook as it takes a wonderful big hold 
on your fish. Many shades of gut may be 
used. Buy it in twelve or fourteen-inch 
lengths from any dealer. By using a 
dye made of one teaspoonful of log- 
wood, six grains of copperas, mixed 
and boiled in a granite vessel for ten 
minutes, any desired shade of mist may 
be obtained. Boil the gut from forty 
seconds upward until the desired shade 
is obtained. The gut should be well 
soaked in cold water before placing it 





in the dye solution. Rinse 
in cold, clear water and 
while wet tie a common 
loop in each end, stretch 
on a board held by two 
pins, and, when thoroly 
dry, cut in two, and the 
leaders are ready for your 
flies. 

A little silver and gold 
tinsel, a few shades of em- 
broidery silk and we have 
everything necessary but 
the feathers and tying- 
silk. The tying-silk should 
be 00 or 000. A good size, 
I think, is 00, and can be 
had at the dry goods store. 
White is the strongest, not 
having undergone the dye- 
ing process. 

Collect the feathers 
from your local butcher 
and prevail on some of 
your friends who hunt 
ducks to save the feathers 
for you. Hackle feathers, 
which represent the legs 
of the fly and which are used in nearly 
every fly dressed, come from the necks 
of the roosters and hens of all varieties 
(that you can collect). The rooster 
hackle is much preferable, as it is much 
stronger, longer and easier worked on. 
The white hackles may be dyed any 
shade you desire and the best ones are 
close to the head, being shorter than 
those farther down the neck, which are 
too long of fiber and could not be used 
unless trimmed. My opinion is that a 
trimmed hackle is worthless. The wing 
feathers of all wild dueks, domestic 
geese, ducks, chickens and pigeons may 
be used. The wing feathers from the 
body to the joint of the wing are pref- 
erable. Tailfeathers from the peacock 
are used in many flies such as the Roy- 
al Coachman, which are described far- 
ther on. 

The task would be almost endless in 
describing all the different feathers 
used in fly dressing, but the few I have 
mentioned will dress many patterns 
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along with different combinations of 
bodies. 

Suppose now we have our work 
bench and tools all arranged; let’s sit 
down and dress a fly. We will dress 
a Royal Coachman, which looks rather 
difficult to the beginner but is really 
quite easy. First, place a No. 8 hook 
in the vise with the eye, or head, as 
we shall eall it, to the right. Wax 
twenty inches of the 00 tying thread 
until it is quite sticky, make nine 
wraps from the head of the hook to 
within one-sixteenth of an inch of the 
head, as shown in photo No. 1, wrap- 
ping over and away from you. Place 
a six-inch piece of gut thru the eye of 
the hook and just to where the hook 
starts to bend, holding the gut in place 
with your left hand, wrap back to the 
end of the gut. Your last wrapping 
should be close together and firmly put 
on. The tail is next put on and it may 
be two fibers of any feathers you may 
select, let us say, from the brown 
barred feather from the Rowén duck 
as shown in drawing No. 1. 

One wrap is sufficient, as your 
sticky thread will hold it in place. Cut 
off two fibers of peacock herl, as in 
drawing No. 5, laying them along the 
top of the hooks, fasten down with four 
wraps of the tying-silk, always work- 
ing toward the head of the hook. 

Cut five inches of red embroidery 
silk and wrap down; continue wrap- 
ping till within one-eighth of an inch 
of the head of the fly, as shown in 
photo No.2. Throw a half-hitch, as in 
drawing No. 2, and pull tight: You are 
now ready to wrap on the body. Throw 
your red silk and wrapping silk over 
the gut to have it out of the way and 
then make fine wraps around your hook 
with the peacock herl, using your left 
hand to wrap over and your right to 
wrap under. Hold the herl with your 
left hand and take six wraps with your 
red silk hiding the herl beneath and 
leaving a little knob of herl at the bend 
of the hook. Now hold the red silk 
with your left hand and make four 
wraps over it with the herl forming 
another little knob. Holding both the 


red silk and herl in your left hand, 
make two wraps over them both with 
your wrapping silk, throw a half-hitch, 
cut off the projecting ends of herl and 
red silk and your body is complete as 
in photo No. 3. 

The wings, which are taken from 
two feathers of the white goose, duck 
or pigeon, are next put on—a section 
of the fibres of a right wing feather 
and one from a left wing feather, as 
shown in drawing No. 3. This gives 
you a matched wing fly very essential 
to the dry fly. The fibres are separ- 
ated by means of your stiletto, work- 
ing from the quill or rib of the feather 
outward, cut off the two sections, place 
them together evenly with the curve 
out and holding them firmly between 
the thumb and first finger of your left 
hand at the point where you threw 
your last half-hitch, fasten down with 
three tight wraps of your tying-silk, 
throw a half-hitch and your fly shows 
as in photo No.4. Clip off the butt 
ends of the wings, just in back of the 
eye of the hook, which will leave about 
one-sixteenth of the wings still to be 
bound down.- Strip two brown hackles, 
as shown in drawing No. 4 (a good 
brown hackle may be obtained from the 
¢ommon Rhode Island Red rooster). 
Place the hackles, as in photo No. 5, 
and fasten down with six wraps, throw 
a half-hitch and the stub ends of your 


-hackles and wings are firmly bound 


down. Wrap on your hackles, using 
the same method as you did the herl, 
making one wrap in front of your 
wings and four between the wings and 
the head of the fly. Hold the tip ends 
of the hackles between your thumb and 
first finger of your left hand and fast- 
en down with one wrap of your silk. 
Hold ‘your tying-silk tight, clip off the 
two tips of your hackles, press back 
toward the wings any fibres of the 
hackles that may stick too far toward 
the head, make six or eight wraps, 
throw three tight half-hitches, clip off 
your tying-silk close and the fly is 
ready for a drop of shellae (Fig. 6) to 
cover the last few wraps. The shellack- 
ing is very important as it holds down 
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your lost wrappings and makes it im- 
possible for them to work loose and al- 
low your whole fly to unravel. 

Let me say now that I consider the 
hackles, and method used in putting on, 
the most important part of the dry fly. 
Your hackles are what float your fly, 
and should stand out at right angles 
from your hook as shown in photo 
No. 7. Two hackles are enough to float 
any fly if properly put on. In dress- 
ing the common wet fly one hackle 
may be used, the hackle being put on 
first after the body is completed, the 
wings put on behind the hackle and 
both bound down so they slant toward 
the tail of the fly. Let me say for the 
benefit of those who have had the pa- 
tience to read this article so far that 
fly dressing is not hard to learn. A 
half hour in front of your vise will con- 
vince you of this and show you the un- 
limited field you have to work on. 

Just a word about preparing your 
dressed dry flies before going to the 


stream to try them out: Paint them 
with any of the dry fly oils that are 
on the market, using a soft camel’s- 
hair brush, but don’t put them in a 
common leaf fly book, sit on them while 
you drive ten miles to your fishing 
waters, and expect them to float. 
Carry them in a box at least three- 
fourths of an inch deep. Before you 
wet your line at the stream grease it 
by running it thru a piece of deer fat 
about the size of a pea. This process 
should be repeated as soon as you 
notice your line begin to sink and hard 
to retrieve. 

Once a dry-fly fisherman always a 
dry-fly fisherman. You see every trout 
that takes your little floater and what 
can make the sportsman’s heart thump 
harder than seeing the surface of his 
favorite pool broken by the rush of one 
of the big spotted fellows that you have 
tried to fool so many times before! 








COOKING’ FOR FOURTEEN. 


W. A. Bennet of Denver, making what he called “Geneva Sop,” at the head of Geneva Gulch 
on the western slope of Mount Evans, Colorado. 























BALCONY HOUSE BEFORE REPAIRS. 


PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF 
SOUTHWESTERN COLORADO 


EUGENE 


Ancient America is the home of 
ruins. Central America, Old Mexico 
and the Southwest have prehistoric 
monuments as remarkable as those of 
Babylon and Egypt. Southwestern 
Colorado has architectural wonders in 
the Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde 
such as cannot be matched elsewhere 
in the United States. 

Well was it that Congress set aside 
this wonderland for a National Park 
in 1906. The walls of these primitive 
habitations were crumbling and fall- 
ing to pieces. By the timely efforts of 
an association of public-spirited wom- 
en of Colorado something was done to 
preserve the ruins from destruction. 
The government has excavated and re- 
paired several structures—Spruce Tree 
House, Far View House, Willow 
House, Cliff Palace and Sun Temple, 


the work being in charge of Dr. Jesse 
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Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Many archaeo- 
logical relics—pottery, baskets, fab- 
ries, weapons, stone tools, bone imple- 
ments, ete.—have been found and 
placed in the National Museum and the 
Colorado State Museum. These 
treasures and the cliff homes of this 
primitive people are now permanently 
protected. There will be no more van- 
“dals in this region, now known as the 
Mesa Verde National Park, which em- 
braces, with the rim, over 300 square 
miles of Southwestern Colorado. 
These dilapidated fortresses were 
unknown and undiscovered until 1874, 
when William H. Jackson of Hayden’s 
geological surveying party visited 
some of them. At least no one wrote 
an account of the prehistoric remains 
of Mancos Cafion before that year. 
The land of the Cliff Dwellers in 
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Southwestern Colorado is a very pic- 
turesque country. The Mesa Verde is 
a lofty plateau, rising from 1,500 to 2.- 
000 feet above the Mancos and Monte- 
zuma valleys. The surface of this mag- 
nificent tableland is undulating, and 
the clumps of cedar and pifion give it 
a green appearance; hence the name 
Mesa Verde. The mesa lies west of the 
swiftly flowing Manecos River, which 
has a southwesterly course. Nearby is 
the reservation of the Southern Utes. 
The altitude of the Mesa Verde is from 
8,000 to 8,500 feet above sea level. Man- 
cos Cafion is nearly thirty 
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all carried by hand. They were cut 
and trimmed by stone tools. 

The Mesa Verde National Park is 
conveniently reached from Mancos, on 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
The Kelly Automobile Line carries 
tourists to the best known ruins— 
Spruce Tree House, Cliff Palace, Bal- 
cony House, Peabody House, Sun Tem- 
ple, ete., the trip occupying two days, 
and costing ten dollars a passenger. 
The journey is now a pleasure, instead 
of a hardship as it was years ago when 
visitors rode horseback. Travelers find 
comfortable accommodations over night 








miles long and ranges 
from one to two thou- 
sand feet in depth. The 
plateau is slashed by tri- 
butary gorges. The scen- 
ery is decidedly interest- 
ing and worth going a 
long distance to see, with- 
out the added. attractions 
of cliff-dwellings, which 


give the cafions and the 
mesa a human interest. 
Mancos Cajfion in par- 
ticular seems to have been 
a favorite resort for the 
strange people who in- 


habited the Southwest 
centuries .before Colum- 
‘bus discovered America. 
Traces of their industry 
may be seen on every 
hand, telling of what was 
and is no more—pueblos, 
eave dwellings, cavate 
lodges, cliff strongholds, 
round towers, and other 
antiquities of this van- 
ished race. So much of 
interest is to be seen that 
a summer could be profit- 
ably spent studying the 
ruins, some of them being 
immense edifices, built of 
limestone or sandstone, 
transported a_ consider- 
able distance. As’ the 











Cliffers had no beasts of 
burden the stones were 


PEABODY HOUSE, TALLEST OF THE CLIFF DWELLINGS IN 
THE MESA VERDE, BEFORE REPAIRS, 

















PORTION OF CLIFF PALACE, MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK. 
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at Mr. O. L. Jeep’s tourist camp near 
Spruce Tree House. 

The distance from Mancos to Spruce 
Tree House by the winding auto road 
is thirty-two miles. Cliff Palace is two 
miles southeast of Spruce Tree House. 
Baleony House is about a mile from 
Cliff Palace. Cliff Palace is in the east 
wall of Walnut Cafion, and Peabody 
House is west of it in the edge of 
Spruce Cafion, Chapin’s Mesa lying be- 
tween them. Sun Temple stands on 
Chapin Mesa, but a short distance 
away from Cliff Palace. There are 
other ruins not far away. 

With the exception of Sun Temple, 
these houses or villages were all fort- 
resses with walls over two feet thick 
and twenty feet high or more. There 
were watch towers thirty feet high, also 
substantial blockhouses, pierced with 
loopholes. Against their enemies the 
Cliff Dwellers devised an elaborate 
system of defense. 

The cliff homes of this bygone peo- 
ple were not entered thru doors on a 
level with the ground. Entrance was 
gained thru hign windows by means of 
ladders, which were afterward drawn 
up, or the inmates climbed to the top 
by putting hands and feet into crevices 
and descended thru a hole in the roof. 
The face of the escarpment seems to be 
_ almost inaccessible, but it is possible to 
scale the steep slope where steps were 
cut in the rock for the purpose. 

The prehistoric men of Southwestern 
Colorado constructed four types of 
buildings: (1) peaceful homes, pueblos 
of sun-dried bricks, something like the 
adobe affairs of the pueblos of New 
Mexico; (2) fortified houses or villages, 
such as Cliff Palace and Peabody 
House, which are really fortresses; (3) 
fortified rocks or towers on top of 
rocks, including watch towers in com- 
manding situations; (4) religious edi- 
fices, Sun Temple and round towers, 


which were used also as council cham-. 


bers as well as for ceremonial dances 
and other rites. 

The Aztecs, or ‘‘town-building In- 
dians,’’ as they are called, first es- 
tablished settlements in the valleys, 


perhaps a thousand years ago. They 
farmed by irrigation on a small scale; 
gardening it might better be called, for 
they had no horses or oxen to plow 
with, and they had no metal imple- 
ments. It may be that centuries passed 
with these gentle people at peace. Evi- 
dently they wanted to live without 
fighting with their neighbors, but were 
attacked and expelled time and again 
from their homes in the lowlands. The 
Sun Temple and some of the round 
towers and cliff houses may belong to 
the latter part of this early period 
(800 to 1300 A. D.). 

Then they were driven to the neces- 
sity of planning dwellings away up in 
the cliff sides of the cafions, intended as 
abodes of women and children in time 
of invasion and siege. They became an 
earth-burrowing people, to escape from 
their troublesome neighbors, the Utes, 
Navajoes, and other nomadic tribes of 
savages. The idea of defensive works 
was uppermost in their minds, and they 
showed much intelligence in planning 
against attack. 

The population of a cliff dwelling 
seems to have been composed of a 
elan or clans. The arrangement of the 
rooms calls for some notice. The see- 
ular rooms were used chiefly as cham- 
bers, and there were enclosures for 
granaries. The kiva or estufa was sa- 
ered, being primarily intended for re- 
ligious ceremonies, and it may have 
been also a town-meeting ‘“‘hall’’ and a 
lounging place for men in winter. 
Most of the living apartments are rec- 
tangular in shape and with no very 
high ceiling, six to eight feet approxi- 
mately. The kivas are cireular or oval 
below and sometimes square above. 

Some of the cliff dwellings were cosy 
little homes, with room enough for a 
single family only. The round room or 
estufa oceurs quite often, showing the 
superstition of this industrious race of 
Sun worshipers. A sacred chamber had 
to be constructed, no matter what the 
cost of labor and trouble. It was need- 
ed for worship and as a place of assem- 
bly. There is evidence tending to show 
that settlers in a new locality made a 
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kiva before they put up a house to live 
in. The ancient inhabitants of South- 
western Colorado were very religious. 
The one monument the most interest- 
ing of all these habitations of bygone 
ages is the structure called Cliff Pal- 
ace, discovered in 1888 by the Wetherill 
brothers. It is a community house or 
village, capable of sheltering in its 200 
rooms a thousand human beings. It 
was built in a cave, whose roof over- 
hangs the ruin. Cliff Palace is about 
325 feet long and 80 feet high. Spruce 
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Tree House, with its 114 rooms, har- 
bored over 300 inhabitants. It is a 
crescent-shaped building, 89 feet wide 
and 216 feet long. It has three stories 
in places. Peabody House is a lofty 
structure, with five or six stories. Bal- 
cony House ‘‘oceupies a hollow 200 
feet long and 60 feet wide.’’ It is a 
splendid ruin. _Beeause of these and 
other prehistoric buildings nearby, the 
Mesa Verde is destined to become the 
Mecea of students of American antiq- 
ulties. 
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Trout fishing in the vicinity of Livingston, Mont. 








HUNTING THE DOODLEBEAR 








A veracious account of an expedi- 
tion in the wilds of Massachusetts. 








WILLIAM HICKOX 


His name was Norval—is yet for 
aught I know—and he is reckoned one 
of the best guides in Massachusetts 
Colony. As perfect a specimen of 
physical manhood as one could find in 
a long day’s journey, Norv stands six 
feet high in his moceasins, broad-shoul- 
dered, muscular and lithe, with piere- 
ing black eyes and an underhung jaw 
that betokens determination and grim 
courage. 

I engaged Norv to accompany me 
as guide this fall upon the perilous 
quest of a doodlebear. . (Address R. F. 
D., Back Bay Postoffice, Boston). In- 
cidentally we hoped to kill enough fliv- 
vers to replenish our larder while pene- 
trating the wilderness of Middlesex 
and Suffolk counties. 

As is probably known to most of 
your readers, the flivver bird (fordhe- 
makum veracheepa) is native to the 
temperate zone (and also Broadway) ; 
but the doodlebear, in the language of 
Mr. Potash, is something else yet. Only 
one of this ferocious species has been 
seen in the Colony of Massachusetts 
the past year, for like the bison of the 
Western plains, they have been practi- 
cally exterminated. This one was the 
object of our hunt. 

Reaching the settlement town of Bos 
on the banks of the River Charles late 
in September, I sought the white man, 
Read, whose missionary labors in these 
parts are widely known. Read keeps 
in store arms and munitions suited to 
the killing of game indigenous to this 
wild region, and I desired his expert 
services in the matter of armament. To 
slay the flivver bird Mr. Read selected 
for me a .22 rifle, and for the doodle- 
bear a pair of magazine rifles of large 
caliber. A couple of revolvers and a 


cavalry sword of the vintage of ’61 
completed our equipment. 

Armed with these deadly weapons, 
we proceeded by easy stages to the 
Tech Reservation on the Charles, 
where we were joined by one of the 
Indians of the Tech tribe who, accord- 
ing to prearrangement, awaited us with 
two bireh-bark canoes, into which we 
loaded our dunnage.. Then, more or 
less noiselessly, we paddled up stream 
into the heart of the dense wilderness. 

I would like to go into some detail 
about the beautiful tints of the autumn 
foliage bordering the river, to make 
some poetic allusion to the swish of 
the paddle thru the quiet waters, and 
word-paint the gorgeous colorings of 
the sky at sunset as we swiftly sped 
along; but the editor tells me that all 
this has been touched upon before and 
advises that I keep strictly to facts. 

We encamped for the night within 
sight of the snow-capped peak of 
Mount Ida. To the north the Colos- 
seum-like rocks of the Stadium loomed 
against the skyline like the knuckles 
of a giant fist. 

Tents pitched and bough beds made, 
we cooked a frugal supper composed of 
mock-turtle soup, fried perch, caught 
within the hour by the Tech Indian, 
who had thoughtfully provided himself 
with fishing tackle, steak smothered in 
onions, and hashed brown potatoes, a 
shrimp salad, pate de foie gras and 
plum pudding—all from cans, of 
course—toasted crackers and Roque- 





fort cheese, followed by black coffee 
with brandy. Of course we started the 
meal properly with a cocktail and a 
couple of bottles of burgundy. No ices 
or such-like luxuries of civilization— 
just a woodsman’s simple fare! a 
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by the cheerful campfire we burned 
tobacco in its various forms and so, as 
Pepys remarks, to bed. 

Except for the occasional honk of a 
flivver, stillness reigned in the for- 
est. It did not reign to quite the 
same extent in the tent adjoining mine, 
where slept my two comrades. On the 
contrary, the stillness was broken at 
short and regular intervals by their 
stentorious breathing duet. 

It was not considered necessary to 
post a sentinel to watch over the camp 
the first night out, as we were too near 
a white settlement to fear the danger 
of attack’from hostile savages. On sub- 
sequent nights, however, Norv and the 
Indian, dividing the watch, stood guard 
until daybreak. 

We were astir at sunrise, and after 
a hasty breakfast of grapefruit, bacon 


As our canoe led the way up stream 
I sat in the bow holding on my knees 
the trusty .22 in readiness to destroy 
whatever game might come within its 
range. 

It was late afternoon when sudden- 
ly turning a bend of the river I espied 
a flock of flivvers close at hand and 
let drive at them. I shall always re- 
gard this as a lucky shot. One bird— 
perhaps the one I aimed at—was 
killed outright, the bullet striking it 
squarely in the carburetor. The others 
died of fright. There were fourteen 
in the flock and all together they net- 
ted enough meat to make a club sand- 
wich. 

The three days following we contin- 
ued our journey up the river without 
incident; the weather, as is character- 
istic of New England at this season, 
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and eggs, sausages, French fried pota- 
toes, hot biscuits with maple syrup, and 
coffee, we struck camp and were again 
on our way. 

Norv and the Indian agreed that the 
lair of the doodlebear was probably 
three days’ paddle up the river and to 
secure his pelt might easily involve a 
ten days’ trip. Therefore it behooved us 
to conserve our provisions. Deeming it 
best to travel light I had only laid in 
a limited stock—a barrel and a few 
sacks of eatables and a single barrel 
of bottled goods. Plainly, we would 
have to depend on getting game as we 
went along or possibly suffer from 
hunger—even thirst. 


varying in temperature hardly more 
than forty degrees per diem. 

We had just finished luncheon by 
the river’s bank shortly after noon of 
the fourth day, when Norv started out 
to look for ‘‘signs.’’ Presently he came 
running back in a state of great ex- 
citement. He had found the spoor of 
the doodlebear! 

Snatching up our artillery, we fol- 
lowed Norv into the forest. It was 


even as he said. The sign was plain— 
the monster was near at hand. 

Now it was that Norv exhibited 
those rare qualities of woodscraft that 
have won him renown in all this re- 
gion. Dropping upon all-fours he scent- 
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ed, like a pointer, the direction taken 
by the animal, and went forward as 
quickly as the tangled undergrowth 
allowed; and mile after mile we fol- 
lowed him on the invisible trail. 

Reaching at last an open space in 
the woods our guide bade us deploy 
and keep. a sharp lookout, for it was 
likely that in such a pleasant dell as 
this the doodlebear might well desire 
a place in the sun. 

At last Norv’s keen eyes discerned 
the animal recumbent in the deep 
grass. We approached with caution 
and succeeded in coming within a few 
yards of it ere the beast raised its 
head. Simultaneously we fired, and 
the doodlebear, with an expiring grunt, 
lay dead at our feet. 


The Indian sprang upon the carcass 


with an exultant whoop and then cir- 
eled around it singing the weird death- 
chant of his tribe, ‘‘ Briten - thecorner- 
whereuar.’’* 

My camera had been left at camp, 
so I was unable to take a picture of the 
beast. The horns were found to meas- 
ure nearly a foot in length, and the 
skin, exclusive of the three-foot tail, 
more than five feet. The fur was of a 
magenta tint, punctuated here and 
there by irregular white spots. Norv 
said it was without doubt the finest 
specimen of a doodlebear skin that had 
been seen in the Massachusetts Colony 
in years. 

After cutting out the choicest por- 
tion of the meat for food, I rolled up 
the skin and we made haste back to 
camp. There I stowed away our prec- 
ious trophy in one of the canoes. 

Well might we be pardened for feel- 
ing in high spirits. The honor of kill- 
ing the animal was divided equally. All 
three shots had taken effect. 

We felt almost too elated at our suc- 
cess to eat the scanty supper which 
the remnants of our provisions afford- 
ed; but a bottle of cognac, superim- 
posed by a few cocktails, sufficiently 
whetted our flagging appetites so that 
in spite of our fatigue we were able 


*Since plagiarized by Billy Sunday, 


to partake of a little nourishment be- 
fore rolling. in our blankets for the 
night. 

Before we retired, however, while 
yet there was light, came to our camp 
a canoe paddled by a sandy-complex- 
ioned individual from the settlement of 
Bos. He hailed us: 

‘‘Have ye seen a brindle cow around 
about here? She strayed away a day 
or two ago.’’ 

The Tech Indian, with the taciturn- 
ity of his race, merely grunted, while 
a slow grin overspread his face. Norv 
looked quickly up at the sky and re- 
marked that it looked something like 
rain. 

Remembering my duty as host I 
urged the man to stay to supper. He 
did so, and tho during the meal the 
delusion that he was, or had been, the 
owner of a cow cropped out once or 
twice, the conversation was tactfully 
turned into other channels. 

By a strange oversight no mention 
was made of the killing of the doodle- 
bear. But by the time the third bottle 
was broached and our guest made 
ready to depart hence, the ownership 
of a cow more or less, in either the 
present or past tense, did not interest 
him at all. 

I come now to that part of my nar- 
rative which I would fain consign to 
oblivion. Alas that our expedition, so 
joyously entered upon and so success- 
fully accomplished, should have ended 
in what was to me a tragedy! 

Upon our return trip, somehow— 
somewhere—we lost the skin of the 
doodlebear. I distinctly remember hav- 
ing placed it in a sack and stowed it 
away in our canoe; and how it could 
have fallen overboard while under the 
watchful custody of my two honest 
comrades will forever remain a mys- 
tery to me. But when we neared the 


settlement of Bos and I sought the 
package containing our trophy it had 
vanished ; and the most diligent search 
failed to bring it to light. 

Great as was my grief and disap- 
pointment at this catastrophe, Norval’s 
chagrin was, if possible, even greater 
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than my own. He was almost moved to 
tears. 

So it was that we came back without 
having even a photograph as proof of 
our prowess. And monstrous as it may 
seem, our combined assertions that we 
had killed a doodlebear were received 
with distrust. One flippant individual 
intimated that the consumption of an 
entire barrel of bottled goods during a 
single week was a priori evidence that 
the tale we told about it was the fig- 
ment of a disordered imagination. Alas 
and alack that my veracity should be 
of so unsubstantial a texture that my 
personal guaranty of the fact should 
not be sufficient to insure its accept- 
ance! When to that is added the testi- 
mony of such unimpeachable witnesses 
as the Tech Indian and Norval, the 
modern Leatherstocking, it seems in- 
eredible that the public should doubt 
the statement. Yet so it was. Certain 
representatives of the press who inter- 
viewed me on the subject after my re- 


turn to civilization, presumed to cast 
a doubt as to the essential facts, not- 
withstanding that I showed them one 
of the very guns with which the doodle- 
bear had been shot. Now I give the 
story to you in the hope that your read- 
ers are not so crassly incredulous. 

I confess that it would mitigate my 
bitterness if some reader of this narra- 
tive would, in the kindness of his heart, 
give me a sign that he believes me. It 
is not much to ask considering some of 
the hunting stories sportsmen have 
been expected to believe. 

In my present resentment against a 
skeptical public I feel a certain sym- 
pathy with that noble discoverer of the 
North Pole who, tho readily accepted 
by our Seandinavian neighbors at face 
value, was discredited and scoffed at 
by his own people. 

The skin of the doodlebear may not 
decorate my den, but the memory of it 
will remain with me forever—of that 
there is no doubt! 








FATHER AND SON—TULE AND BUSTER. 


Full Chesapeake Bay and Irish water spaniel. 
Compts. W. W. Richards, a California duck hunter of the first water. 


at the whistle. 


Brot up in the way they should go—to drop 








ROD WINDINGS 
LADD PLUMLEY 


For those who desire to refinish a 
split bamboo rod the following hints 
will enable the amateur to do the work 
quickly and neatly. 

It is understood that if the rod is to 
be refinished, the old ‘wrappings and 
varnish have been removed, either with 
a varnish remover (a _ preparation 
which I am told is used in the tackle 
shops), or by most careful scraping 
with a very dull knife. The knife pro- 
cess requires the greatest of care so as 
not to injure the surface of the bam- 
boo. 

Preliminary to making the windings, 
markings with a lead pencil can be 
made on the joint. Sometimes after 
varnish has been removed slight marks 
of the former wrappings are left and 
pencil markings are unnecessary. 
Windings on a rod should decrease 
gradually in width from butt to tip 
ring. Decide on the width of the low- 
est winding, counting the number of 
coils of silk. Decrease this number of 
coils, say with every third or fourth 
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wrapping, thruout the entire length of 
rod. The distance also between wrap- 
pings should be gradually decreased 
from first winding to the last below tip 
ring. 

A word as to sewing silk used for 
windings on rods: And it must be re- 
membered that varnish deepens the 
color of silk amazingly. When var- 
nished, the brightest shade of scarlet 
will turn to deep ruby. If a bright 
searlet be desired, the silk should be a 
very light searlet-orange. There is a 
shade of bright ‘‘pink,’’ so-called, but 
not having any tinge of ‘‘rose,’’ which 


after varnish has been applied will 
give a satisfactory scarlet. Select a 
very light vermilion pink or a bright 
shade of searlet-orange. 

We are now ready to make the first 
wrapping. There are. two little de- 
vices which come in handy in making 
windings on rods, particularly the very 
narrow windings on tips. One of these 
devices is what I shall call the ‘‘shut- 
tle,’’ and the other, the ‘‘finishing-off 
loop.’’ The shuttle is a bit of corky 
pine, two inches or so in length and a 
half-inch in width, with a deep slit cut 


ie 


Finishing-off loop (a loop of silk different from 
the color of the winding silk makes a loop easily 
seen). 


in one end. Wind on the shuttle a con- 
siderable store of silk and leaving 
eighteen inches loose, engage the silk 
in the slitted end of the shuttle. The 
weight of the shuttle will be conven- 
ient when making wrappings; the silk 
will not unwind because engaged: in 
the slitted end. At any time the work- 
man can increase the length of silk de- 
sired. 

The finishing-off loop is shown in the 
sketch. While the ordinary invisible 
knot, or the needle method, is to be pre- 
ferred when guides are wound to a 
joint, the loop method gives the best re- 
sults when narrow’ windings are 
needed. 

If windings on a rod have never 
before been made, the novice should 
experiment with a lead pencil, in place 
of a joint, and gain complete familiar- 
ity with the process. He should count 
the turns, note how many turns give a 
certain width of winding, secure the 
end of the silk at the beginning of his 
work, and finish off with the invisible 
knot, using the loop method. 


For tools other than shuttle and loop 
37 
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I use the sharpest of embroidery scis- 
sors and a very sharp penknife. The 
scissors are convenient when cutting 
off the end of the silk after the wind- 
ing is begun, and the penknife in cut- 
ting off the silk closes into the coils 
when the invisible knot is made. I also 
have by me a dull knife, as a tool for 
pushing the ends of windings into posi- 
tion, after the work has been com- 
pleted. 

Bamboo has a _ slippery surface. 
When beginning a winding, if the end 
of the silk is moistened in the mouth, 
one overlap will hold the coil in posi- 
tion until the next overlap can be 
made. Four overlaps, or even two, 
when working on tip wrappings, will, 
if silk be pulled tightly, make all se- 
cure, 

When wrapping is complete, the use 
of the dull knife, as has been stated, 
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Finishing-off loop wound into position, under 
four coils of silk, the:‘end of the winding thru 
the loop. Ends of loop, ab, are pulled until end 
of winding silk is under the four coils. Silk is 
then pulled tight and cut close to coils. 














will push all coils neatly together. 
There should be no overwrappings, or 
when varnished the result will be dis- 
pleasing to the eye or the touch of the 
fingers. 

Working from the lower end of a 
joint or tip to the upper end will give 
the best results. Great care should be 


taken not to handle that portion of 
joint or tip on which windings have 
been completed. When a_ joint has 
been finished, and windings and line 


guides are in position, the silk should 
be lightly polished with the clean han- 
dle of a tooth brush, or other perfectly 
smooth surface. If soiled, the spaces 
between wrappings should be lightly 
cleaned with a bit of India rubber, care 
being taken not to disarrange any of 
the coils. Every particle of dirt and 
dust thus loosened should be removed 
with a clean linen or silk rag. We are 
now ready for the varnish. 

Spar varnish is excellent for rods, or 
rod varnish can be bought from a 
tackle dealer. F. W. Devoe and Com- 
pany sells an excellent ‘‘Fishing Rod 
Varnish’’—fifteen cents for a small 
bottle, sufficient for varnishing several 
rods. A stiffish brush is to be selected 
and the varnishing should be done in a 
warm room. 

The amateur seldom has just the 
right place for drying varnished rods. 
A stout cord from the top of a window 
to the top of a door will do, no sweep- 
ing to be allowed until varnish is dust 
proof. While I am typing, my cubby- 
hole has eighteen joints and tips sus- 
pended from a cord. There was no 
sweeping nor dusting this morning, as 
a refinished butt and joint were yes- 
terday varnished. To suspend a joint, 
bend a bit of copper wire into a double 
hook. Push one of the hooks into the 
ferrule, where the friction will hold it, 
and suspend by the other hook. The 
tips can be suspended by the tip ring 
on a double hook of wire. 

A second coat of varnish should 
never be applied until the last is dry. 
Three coats are ample, two are suffi- 
cient. But windings should be gone 
over with a narrow camels hair brush 
until a perfectly smooth surface is ob- 
tained. 
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THE RESULT OF A HUNTING TRIP IN THB KLUANBE DISTRICT, YUKON TER. 


It is noticed that about fifteen sheep, ten caribou and two moose heads appear in this photograph, 
from which we surmise that the party securing these trophies must have been a pretty large one. It 


was apparently, at least, a very successful one. 


THE GREAT KLUANE DISTRICT (CY. T.) 
E. J. HAMACHER 


The readers of Outdoor Life who 
have never visited the Yukon Terri- 
tory may be interested in a short arti- 


cle concerning the Kluane (pronounced. 


Kloo-awney) District of this territory. 
Kluane Lake is a large and beautiful 
body of water, and the country em- 
braced in the section around this lake 
is called the Kluane mining and hunt- 
ing districts. But mining is carried on 
only on rather a small scale. How- 
ever, thru mining, these immense hunt- 
ing grounds have been discovered. 
There is a hotel, postoffice and store at 
the head of this lake to which leads a 
good government road from White- 
horse, Y. T., which is traveled the year 


round. Hunting parties leave here 
(Whitehorse) by wagon, a distance of 
150 miles. The Kluane District lies due 
west fron® Whitehorse, and embraces 
the grandest scenery that can be imag- 
ined. i 

After the hunting parties arrive at 
the lake they then go on horseback to 
the hunting grounds. This lake 
abounds with big fish of Various spe- 
cies. Hence the name, the Indian name 
for big fish being kluane. 

In the Kluane country the species of 
bear are the common brown, black, cin- 
namon, glacier and grizzly. The moun- 
tain sheep are white. 


I am sending under separate cover 
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two photographs representing Tom 
Dickson of .Kluane, Yukon Territory, 
our best guide. Mr. Dickson_ is a 
hunter, trapper and guide, living in 
one of the best big game sections in 
this northland, where bears, caribou, 
moose, mountain sheep and goats 
abound. In one of these pictures is 
shown some of the trophies secured on 
one of his trips. The other picture 
shows Mr. Dickson sitting in front of 
some of his last fall’s eatch. The large 
bear skin is an exceptional beauty for 
which he received $60. Last fall as he 
was short of meat in camp he struck 
out to get some mountain sheep for the 
family and was lucky enough to get 
three. Dragging them down off the 
mountain onto level ground about four 
miles from home, he left them for the 
night and made his way home, tired 
and hungry. Having some trap lines 
out which needed attention, his wife 
volunteered to go after the mountain 


sheep next morning with the dog team 
and bring in the sheep, But upon her 
arrival on the spot where the sheep 
were cached, she discovered that a 
large bear had helped himself to some 
of the meat during the night. She hur- 
ried back home with her dog team and 
got a bear trap, returned and set the 
trap. Next morning she hurried back 
to the scene, armed with a high power 
.22 rifle, and found Mr. Bear secure in’ 
the trap. A well-directed shot from 
her .22 put the bear out of business. 
She rolled him on the sleigh and re- 
turned to her home, and two days later 
when her husband returned from his 
trap lines he found that her catch was 
better than anything he had secured 
while he was out on his trap lines. 

Mr. Dickson has large outfits to take 
out hunting parties after big game, and 
guarantees to get the game they are 
after. He hunts on horseback. 























A KLUANE GUIDE AND HIS FULL CATCH OF BEARS. 
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No. 63—Keep Cool. 


War above all 
things needs a clear 
head and a_e sure 
hand, not a frantic 
running around in 
cireles. Bunting is 
all right, and neces- 
sary, but it is of less 
importance than 
beans. Keep cool. 

When the band in 
the movie strikes up 
“Oh, Say,” stand up, 
even tho you observe 
the chewing gum ad 
that is immediately 
flashed on the screen; but the emotional 
patriot who “rushes’’ to get her picture in 
the paper in a Red Cross uniform while 
yesterday’s dishes are stacked unwashed, 
is only making a nuisance of herself. The 
only thing she accomplishes is to get in 
the road, become a stumbling block under 
foot. Do your own work first, till ordered 
to do something else; otherwise we have 
national chaos. 

Some of this hysteria is sincere, but most 
of it is pose, not patriotism. If it did not 
get into the newspapers nine-tenths of it 
would never happen. Silent action under 
orders is not for such rattlebrains, nor for 
the man or woman with a private graft 
disguised as a public charity. Today the 
United States is getting its first gulp of 
such internal interference with effective 
war measures, yet it seems something that 
every nation must endure till it gets tired 
of it, and ends it with one swift military 
order. Such “societies” sprang up in Eng- 
land like mushrooms, and panhandlers 
were everywhere. Some of the coin got to 
the trenches, some of it didn’t, and more 
yet was wasted. Then the government 
stepped in and ended them all, except the 
Red Cross. And even that excellent so- 
ciety had to be strictly supervised to head 
off various grafters and nuisances operat- 
ing under its merciful insignia, Such peo- 
ple are war weeds, They choke out the 
wheat of actual work. Some mean well, 
but have no sense; some have plenty of 
sense, but their motives are as sinister as 
they are subtle. Today every bunco man 





Chauncey Thomas, 


and woman in the country has become a 
violent “patriot,” equipped with a tale that 
would melt an iron heart, re-enforced with 
blackmail invective if refused, or even 
questioned, and each and every one of them 
is ‘“‘collecting’’ for this or that—but never 
for their own pockets of course. The mayor 
of Portland has issued an official proclama- 
tion warning the public against swindlers 
working under the false cover of “patriots,” 
just as the English and other European 
governments did. Hence I suggest that we 
keep cool. Put your shirt on—and keep 
it on. 

Spinning around on our heads is going 
to do nothing. If you have spent the past 
five or six years washing babies’ faces and 
clothing, or have been shoveling coal under 
a boiler—just keep on swabbing said faces 
and shoveling said coal. If you jump from 
that really useful work to “helping” in some 
direction—all unasked and really unwanted, 
and with an eye on the newspapers—then 
others must do your usual work, and that 
increases the load instead of lightening it. 
The home work of 100,000,000 people is not 
going to come to a standstill just because 
we are at war. The schools and the fac- 
tories, the farms and the stores will and 
must go on just the same, and it is up to 
every man and every woman to do their 
own work first. The government will tell 
you when you are wanted for something 
else. Then obey orders instantly, for the 
war comes first. If your regular job has 
been laying eggs in the national henhouse, 
just keep on the nest; do not plunge out 
into the middle of the yard with a squawk 
and go to flopping upside down and side- 
ways all at once just to attract attention 
to yourself, or to exercise your private 
ideas of your own importance. Stick to 
your job till ordered, not panhandled, to do 
something else more important. 

Except in taxes, not one person in twenty 
—perhaps not one in one hundred—will 
know that there is a war so far as it affects 
their daily life. Magazines will continue to 
be published and read; people will still 


glance at soap and sox advertisements; 
children will chew gum and play marbles 
the same as ever, and life in America will 
So what is 
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go on pretty much the same. 
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the use of running around in noisy circles 
and being a general nuisance, both in public 
and in private? Keep cool. 

Some of the soldiers will be shot, ten or 
twenty times as many will be wounded and 
recover, still more will get sick and get 
well, but most of them—by far the larger 
part—will come back better off in mind and 
body than before they went. The uniform 
is not a shroud. Over 2,250,000 enlisted 
during the Civil War on the Union side, 
and the death loss was a little over 200,000 
in not quite five years, or less than 50,000 
a year. This was about one soldier dead 
out of between every forty to fifty who put 
on the blue uniform, and this death list 
covered every form of death, from bullet- 
kill on the battlefield to all losses from dis- 
ease. Every column of troops are not 
corpses on their feet; most of them will 
come back and growl around the house and 
stay out late, when the war is over, the 
same as ever. So keep cool. 

Then there is another thing: our enemy. 
Tne knights of old did not spit on each 
other, and only children make faces and 
call names, be these children one or two 
yards high. Fortunately we have a high- 
class foe. The Germans are putting up the 
greatest fight in modern history, and are 
an enemy worthy of our steel. Where is 
the credit in killing, capturing:‘or chasing 
a lot of underarmed Mexicans, Indians, 
Philippinos or other savages? But lick a 
man of your size and you have done some- 
thing. Remember this: He who belittles 
his enemy belittles himself. 

Today the North admires and respects 
Lee, and the South admires and respects 
Lincoln, and during the Civil War the high- 
class men and women on both sides ad- 
mired and respected these men alike; only 
the mean and the child-minded besmirched 
them. Personally I feel about our foes as 
Grant felt toward Lee and Lee felt toward 
Grant during all the long, hard days, 
months and years they were fighting each 
other——kill them if you can while at war; 
hold out your hand to them the instant 
they are your prisoners, or friends again 
in peace. Shoot and smile, 

Men in all armies commit crimes, just as 
the same men commit crimes during peace, 
and even against their own countrymen 
and women, but such occasional and un- 
avoidable crimes—alike on all sides—ts not 
the work of any civilized nation. Keep 
cool. They are the same old yarns used 
in all wars back for unknown ages—mostly 
lies. There is something so miserably cheap 
in it all. Be fair. Have a sense of clean 


sportsmanship, and in war above all else. 
Line the sights and squeeze the trigger on 
a German heart when it is behind a German 
rifle butt and under the German flag, but 
if the fortunes of war turn your way and 
Fritz is a prisoner, then hold out a cigar, 


share your biscuit with him—and kill him 
if he attempts to escape. 

Read “The Lady of the Lake” a little in- 
stead of such a steady dose of hectic head- 
lines—-and keep cool. Read ‘‘Thanatopsis.” 
Don’t shout “‘baby-killer,” “Hun,” “heroes,” 
“angels of mercy,” or “Hymns of Hate,” 
and then scheme to dodge the army and 
your taxes. .Salute your foe, take your 
place in the line and pay your taxes as a 
matter of course. Achilles, dragging the 
dead Hector by the heels, disgraced him- 
self. The man who waves a flag but not 
a checkbook is no good—and big things are 
done silently. This is a factory fight. The 
wildest and wettest widow always gets the 
second husband first, and much the same 
thing applies to patriotism. 

Patriotism consists of just two equal 
things—do your part and see that the other 
fellow does his, “Our country” consists of 
just two things—people and land. When 
you do something for your country it is 
simply doing it for the other fellow, and 
when he does something, from dying to 
plowing, for “his country” he is simply 
doing it partly for himself and partly for 
you. There is nothing new in this; it is 
simply the Golden Rule, that is all. So 
why suddenly go wild over the Golden 
Rule? Better practice it quietly every 
day, especially when it comes to enlisting 
and paying taxes. 

When it comes to a question of a foreign 
foe, we stand together as one man—that 
goes without saying. But when it is a ques- 
tion of internal party politics, that is quite 
another matter. Every man still has his 
right to choose between the President and 
Congress on any undecided or disputed 
question; but once that question is decided, 
then we all line up behind it. “Stand by 
the President” applies to all Americans only 
when we face outward from our frontiers, 
but when the slogan is used, or rather, 
abused, concerning any matter in which the 
President and Congress are not yet agreed, 
then it becomes mérely a party cry, an un- 
worthy political trick. Every American has 
today the same right he had yesterday to 
choose between the President and Congress, 
or between the majority or the minority.in 
Congress on all unsettled questions, but 
once those questions are settled, no matter 
how or to whose satisfaction or disgruntled 
dissatisfaction, then it is everybody get 
behind and push them thru. And this ap- 
plies to all Americans alike, from President 
to life prisoner. 

“Stand by the United States” is what we 
all really mean, and as long as we are, or 
even pretend to be, a republic, either in 
fact or in form, every man has a right to 
his own opinion and a right to voice ana to 
act on that opinion till the majority decide 
it. Two or more men or bodies of men, be 
they prominent or unknown, can and do 
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differ honestly in their ideas of what is 
right or sane, and neither is a “traitor” to 
anything, and least of all to the United 
States. But once a leader is selected and 
a certain action is decided on, then it is 
up to everyone to back it, be his opinion 
what it may. If it fails, then change the 
plan or choose a better leader—but follow 
the leader, whoever he is, even if you do 
not believe in him. 

A man must often deliberately do what 
he considers, thinks or knows to be morally 
wrong and practically foolish and unwise if 
he would act as one of a body of men. 
Next time the other fellow must do the 
same thing if he is to help carry out what 
you think is the right and sane thing to do. 
But before a thing is decided every man 
has an equal right to his own opinion, and 
to have the opinion treated with respect 
and not with insane howls and frantic gib- 
berish. I do not believe there is a traitor 
in the United States Senate. I do not pe- 
lieve there is a traitor to America in the 
House of Representatives, Nor does anyone 
else so believe—if he keeps cool. 

We are in the greatest war of the world. 
How it will all come out no man knows. 
In the end we may stand alone, facing three 
ways against four nations, and victory is 


never certain. If we are square with our 
enemies, then our friends will not fear us, 
and in time present enemies often become 
our future friends, and present friends be- 
come our enemies. No man can say. It is 
up to every man and to every nation to do 
the square, fair thing to friend and foe 
alike and trust the rest to Fate. Nothing 
is sure but death and taxes, and it is of 
just those two things that war is made. We 
can die but once, but“we can always pay 
taxes. Pay them cheerfully. Back the United 
States with every drop of blood and espe- 
cially with every dollar you have. Be fair, 
be square with friend and foe alike, and 
then come what will, you have done your 
part. 
Keep clean—keep cool. 


“The Thinker.” 


In answer to several requests as to the 
author of “The Thinker,” an excellent poem 
I quote in “The Cloud Woman,” (Campfire 
No. 60, April issue), R. I. Armstrong of Vic- 
tor, Colo., writes me that it was written by 
Berton Braley. In company with many 
others, I thank Mr. Armstrong for his kind- 
ness in supplying this information.— 
Chauncey Thomas. 











It’s All the Fault of the Pipe. 


My little pipe of briar is lonesome for the hills, 

For the hills and big pine ridges and laughing mountain rills, 
It’s longing for the campfire, the embers glowing red, 

The sighin’ and the whisperin’ of the pine trees overhead. 


It wants to hear the horse bell a-tinklin’ on the hill, 

The coyote’s wail a breakin’ thru the night when all is still, 

It wants to see the moon, atop the snow-capped peak 

A-lookin’ down upon our camp pitched peaceful ‘long the creek. 


It seems to feel the time has come for me and it to go 

Up where the summer time and autumn goes first to meet the snow, 
Up where the clouds go drifting, down the valley far below, 

Like white-winged ships a-sailin’ quite majestically and slow. 


I talk to it consolin’ and caress its rosy bowl, 

But it seems to think that I forget a pipe has got a soul; 
It fulls all up and sniffles, it fumes like it was mad, 

And tho I try to cheer it, I’m feelin’ "bout as bad. 


So I reckon that I’d better just sorter start to fling 
The duffle all together—it makes my old heart sing— 
For when you’ve got the habit, you can’t resist the call. 
My briar pipe and I—we’re on our way, that’s all. 


W. C. HOFF. 
































Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer 
any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this depart- 
ment is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 
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The Book of Modern Tackle. 
(Concluded From Last Month.) 


Underwater Lures. 


By O. W. Smith. 


While undoubtedly underwater lures were 
the first to appear, recent months have pro- 
duced very few, if any, new ideas in the 
type. It will be said that the surface-under- 
waters have all the advantages of the deep- 
swimming lures and 
none of their disadvan- 
tages, which is in part 
true, but not wholly. 
That there is need for 
lures of the deep-swim- 
ming variety I am firmly convinced, and 
consequentially I expect some original lures 
to be placed upon the market. Since the 
now famous “Chippewa” appeared I can not 
remember of a single underwater built along 
original lines. Perhaps I am wholly wrong 
in this, for no mere man may keep in touch 
with a subject of so vast proportions, tho I 
think I am right a measurable portion of 
the time. 

The deep-swimming lure meets a well-de- 
fined need for a “bait” when fish lie deep. 
There are days and days when bass will not 
feed upon the surface, even as there are 
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UNDER- 
WATERS VS. 
ALL OTHERS 








lakes in which they never do. The live-bait 
» fisherman meets the 
problem with heavily 





ae acentaes weighted hooks baited 
WATERS with frogs or minnows, 


waiting patiently for “a 








bite.” Surface lures are 
of no avail and surface-underwaters, unless 
weighted to make them absolute under- 
waters, are almost lureless. I speak from 
years of experience and experimentation. 
I can take any surface lure, attach a sinker 
in front of the gimp, of sufficient weight to 
attain the required depth, and catch fish 
when they haunt the bottom. However, 
there are underwater lures that will per- 
form the service more satisfactorily. You 
can govern the depth at which the lure 
travels by simply reeling slow or fast. Of 
course the heavier the lure the faster it 
needs must move to keep free from the bot- 
tom. It is surprising what a slow-moving 
underwater will accomplish deep down on a 
hot mid-summer day. Cast it out into deep 
water and let it sink well down before you 
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begin to reel, then slowly retrieve the lure. 
I need not say that “any old place” will do; 
bass have hot-weather lurking places, even 
as they have preferred shallows for surface 
feeding. I am acquainted with one bass 
lake, twenty rods or so from the outlet of 
which there is a deep hole—the natives say 
“bottomless,” of course—where the bass re- 
tire during the hot portion of the day. I 
discovered accidentally that to slowly trolla 
spoon, thirty feet under water, was to stir 
those lazy bass to attack. Naturally, it 
was only a step to underwater lures of the 
minnow type; they worked, On rivers, too, 
the angler will often discover his minnow 
type of lure brings net results in a manner 
truly surprising. I am not telling you which 
lure to use; that you must determine for 
yourself; all those here illustrated have 
taken fish and will take fish again. 

















JUST ARTIFICIAL MINNOWS. 


“. . . It ts surprising how attractive a simple 
wooden or metal minnow will prove occasionally.” 


It is truly surprising how attractive a 
simple wooden or metal minnow, unadorned 
by spoon or feather, will prove occasionally. 
Unfortunately, the makers of that_type of 
minnow apparently are not bass fans, for 

the hooks attached are 





trailers, while as pointed 
ean out before, black bass 
always strike from the 








side. Not always, there- 
fore, will the eager angler hook his fish, 
saying perhaps that the bass are “biting 
short,” when they would be captured, if 
only his lure were provided with a belly 
hook. A rear hook is all right for pike, 
pike-perch and trout, but almost useless for 
side-striking bass. I have taken a well- 
known metal minnow—German §silver— 
bored a hole just aft of the pectoral fins, 
or where those fins should be, attaching a 
hook. For the reader’s information I will 
only add, it worked. The simple minnow, 
wood or metal, is a good lure for deep fish- 
ing, casting or trolling. 

It is only a step, and a natural one, from 
the simple minnow to the minnow-shape 
lure provided with whirlers, scintilating 


bits of metal fore and aft, which add won- 

















LURES WITH WHIRLERS FORD AND AFT. 

*  . . The angler can not help being impressed 
with the constancy of the minnow type in this 
class of lures: some round, some four-sided, oth- 
ers almost flat.” 


derfully to a lure’s attractivity. The angler 











cannot help being im- 
pressed with the con- 
hod al stancy of the minnow 
WHIRLERS form in this class of 
lures—some round, some 
four-sided, others al- 
most flat—all appearing fish-like when 


drawn thru the water, one so much resem- 
bling a perch that a human might easily be 
deceived. I have gone over my collection 
somewhat carefully, and I am surprised at 
the number of lures, from the factories of 
various makers, that closely resemble these 
lures. They have come to be called com- 
monly “Dowagiacs,” tho of a truth many 
have no right to the name, that being the 
property of the Heddon people, their trade 
mark. 

Now and then one happens upon an un- 
derwater in which the body itself whirls or 
moves, sometimes a blade within the body 
gives the whole lure an appearance of 





movement, I am a little astonished that 
makers have not devel- 

oped the idea further, 

+9 for such lures are win- 
ners always. In under- 








water fishing, when all 
lures fail, these may turn defeat into vic- 
tory. I know anglers, fishers of lakes and 
rivers, who cannot be induced to try any 
other type of lure, insisting that only those 
with moving bodies are truly attractive. 
Now, we all know that almost any lure 
under certain conditions is enticing—that 
there is no such thing as a “best” plug; 
however, amid underwaters these are good. 
Here again the writer has some original 
ideas he hopes to work out in the years to 
come, ideas which if they do not bring him 
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TWO LURES OF PARTS. 


“ . I am a little surprised that makers have 
not "developed the idea further, for such lures are 
winners, always.” 


fortune, may at least bring him a sort of 
fame. I liké the “barber-pole” lure for lake 
fishing, while the one with the spoon with- 
in the body seems more attractive on run- 
ning water. 

Remains but to mention lures with addi- 
tions, the thought being well illustrated by 
the photograph. There are many lures of 
the type upon the market, and I ask the 
reader to remember that these herewith 
illustrated are just 
types, nothing more. 
The bucktail appendage 
covers the hook and 
gives to the lure a very 
lifelike appearance as it is drawn thru the 





LURES WITH | 
ADDITIONS 























LURES WITH ADDITIONS. 
» The thought being very well illustrated by 
the photograph.” 


water. Just what the idea is, where we see 
the minnow chasing the fly, I can not quite 


make out, whether or not it is thought that 
the bass may choose between the minnow 
and the fly I am not sure; but it will take 
fish; as will also that mica-covered plug, 
unlike anything that ever swam in the wa- 
ter. By the way, it was that lure that 
called my attention to black-hued plugs, 
perhaps the coming color for certain waters. 

Which brings us naturally back to the 
color subject, somewhat lengthily discussed 
in the first paper of this series, The rod- 
ster reading these pages will understand 
that almost all these lures may be secured 
in an infinite variety of 
colors, from dark to 
light, tho I think among 





COLOR 
AGAIN 





anglers the great ma- 
jority would vote for 
green, or green and white in combination. 
As has been pointed out several times al- 
ready, there is no best color, all depending 
upon the time of the year and the water 
fished. Take the lures illustrated in this 
paper. The makers produce them in a great 
variety of colors, so that if the angler is 
wedded to any given shape or form he can 
get it in the hue to match any water condi- 
tion. My predilection for red, or red and 
white in combination is well known, tho 
only the other day an angler with a blue 
lure beat me in an hour’s casting, fishing 
the same water from the same boat. Color 
is not as important perhaps as we think it. 

So I draw this discussion of artificial 
lures to a close, realizing how incomplete 
and unsatisfactory it is. Right now it is 
“up to date,” but tomorrow it’ may—and 
probably will be—ancient history. Any day 
some ambitious and bold 








rodster may stumble 


ho gad upon a lure better than 
TO BE anything now in use. In 


these pages I have sim- 











ply tried to show the 
lines of development, the while dropping a 
few hints which may be of more or less 
value to the bass fan. Remember always, 
of greater value than form, color, attach- 
ment or appendages, is the knowledge and 
skill of the caster. “Knowledge and skill”— 
these are the two important requisites. 
While the big fish may happen to take. the 
tyro’s lure once and again, the rodster who 
takes the fish day in and day out is the 
rodster who understands the habits of his 
quarry and knows how to place his lure 
where it should go. The best tackle in all 
the world will not avail unless the angler 
possesses skill; neither will skill alone win 
without knowledge of fish. I presume that 
this final paper will come as a sort of rev- 
elation to some anglers who do not know 
that there are so many lures ready for their 
use, My collection is probably in nowise 
complete, yet I possess something like 160 
lures of the plug type, from surface lures 
thru the list to underwaters. I have studied 
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them carefully, tried them out under vary- 
ing conditions, caught fish with ail of 
them; but I here confess to you the end is 
_ not yet; the ultimate lure has not been pro- 


duced. What I have learned of the subject 
I have tried to set down in these articles, 
and my further service is yours to com- 
mand. 


The Pike Book. 
Chapter II1.—Description of the Pikes. 
(Continued From Last Month.) 


By O. W. Smith. 


When we turn to the muskellunge of the 
Great Lakes, a muskie which some anglers 
say does not exist, we are confronted with 
a fish very similar in appearance to the 
pike just described. We have the same 
general body form, tho often more pot-bel- 
lied, as was pointed out. Of course, here 
only the upper half of cheek and gill-cover 
can show scales, because it is a muskel- 
lunge. While in the pike the markings 
were of a lighter shade than the ground 
color, in the muskellunge the markings are 
darker, and in old fish may show a tend- 
ency to coalesce. The general effect is 
dark gray body with blackish oval spots 
superimposed. The Chautauqua fish is of 
a greenish, brassy shade, the darker spots 
coalescing and forming broad, vertical bars 
of a darker green which do not break up 
distinctly into spots. The fin spots are 
greenish rather than black. The North 
Wisconsin fish, ““Esox immaculatus,” differs 
from the first mentioned muskellunge, in 
having the body entirely unspotted, some- 
times with indistinct, darker cross shades. 

It is this fish of the smaller Wisconsin 
and Minnesota lakes which is responsible 
to a great extent for the confusion in some 
angler’s mind; so different in appearance 
is it from the others that they are inclined 
to argue that the other muskellunge do not 
belong to the “Esox nobilior’ group, as 
some ichthyologists prefer to denominate 
the muskellunge. Jordan and Evermann, 
whose classification we. have been follow- 
ing, and who are responsible for the three 
species, confess that the Wisconsin-Minne- 
sota form has not been studied critically in 
relation to the other two. Personally I have 
not had sufficient opportunity to study the 
Chautauqua fish to render an opinion, tho 
the mere fact that the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
angler is so determined that his is the 
only true muskellunge, I am quite convinced 
the markings of his particular fish must 
be very uniform and well defined. So far 
as my own observation has gone the Wis- 
consin-Minnesota fish does differ in appear- 
ance, tho not in squamation, branchioste- 
gals, tentation, or body form, from the 
Great Lakes denizen. As all anglers no 
doubt know, the classification of fish de- 
pend not upon appearance, coloration— 


which is largely the result of environment— 
but upon anatomical or structural differ- 
ences. 

All ichthyologists are not agreed that 
there are three varieties of muskellunge, 
maintaining that the asserted differences 
are not constant. Dr. James A. Henshall, in 
“Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” speaking of 
this matter, says (I quote by permission): 

“IT have examined and compared speci- 
mens from the St. Lawrence and Indian 
rivers, New York, Lake Erie, the Wisconsin 
lakes, Lake Pepin, Chautauqua and Con- 
neaut Lakes, Scioto and Mahoning rivers, in 
Ohio, and have seen preserved heads of 
large ones from Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and found that they all agree so 
well in the number of branchiostegals, aqua- 
mation of cheeks and opercles, in dentition, 
fins and in measurements; that they must 
all be considered one and the same species. 
At the Chicago Columbian Exposition there 
were some twenty very large specimens of 
mounted skins from Canadian waters, in 
the exhibit of the Ottawa Museum, which 
showed well the variations in markings. 
Some still showed dark spots on a gray 
ground; others were more or less distinctly 
barred with broad or narrow bands; others 
showed both bars and diffuse spots; and 
still others were of a uniform slate or gray- 
ish coloration, without markings of any 
kind. In the museum of the Cuvier Club, 
in Cincinnati, there are quite a number of 
mounted skins of mascalonge from the Wis- 
consin lakes, mostly large ones; they also 
show all the various markings, as well as 
those of a uniform coloration.” 

When scientists disagree what wonder 
that mere anglers quarrel? Perhaps it will 
be some time before the whole matter is 
threshed out and the status of the muskel- 
lunge fixed; till then let each angler keep 
his temper and add his bit to the informa- 
tion upon the subject. My guess is, that 
never will we regard all muskellunge as 
belonging to one species, for the maker of 
scientific names is abroad in the land, eager 
to have his cognomen attached to some one 
of God’s creations. Suffer this word of ex- 
hortation, Brothers of the Angle, remember- 
ing what has been said upon the marks of 
a muskellunge, do not say that the other 
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fellow’s fish is not a true muskie simply 
because it does not look like yours and was 
not caught from your watershed. 

To show how restricted some would make 
the fish’s range, casting out as false all but 
his particular fish, let me quote from a 
magazine article supposed to be authorita- 
tive: 

“Its distribution is not extensive—in fact, 
it seems to be limited to the lakes and riv- 
ers of the Upper Mississippi system and to 
portions of Canadian St. Lawrence waters. 
It is a strange circumstance that in the 
United States the muskellunge is never 
found in the St. Lawrence waters. In Wis- 
consin, where the watershed is narrow and 
the lakes flowing into the rivers which are 
tributary to the St. Lawrence are but a 
quarter of a mile distant in many cases 
from the lakes emptying into the rivers of 
the Mississippi system, the muskellunge 
will be numerous in the latter waters, but 
entirely absent from the former.” 

So this author—who evidently knows the 
fish of his district and how to angle for it 
—would reject as spurious the so-called 
Cnautauqua muskellunge, and with it, of 
course, all the work accomplished at the 
Chautauqua Hatchery by Dr. Bean and his 
associates who have successfully propagat- 
ed what they supposed were muskellunge! 
The preacher may have been right, and too 
much knowledge is a weariness to the flesh, 
but a judicious amount will prevent some 
egregious errors. 

I hold the resort men responsible for help- 
ing to confound the muskellunge confusion, 
for they have advertised muskellunge fish- 
ing, knowing that men think it an honor to 
take that fish when what they had to offer 
was pike fishing. Now, the pike is under 
no necessity for swimming under borrowed 
fins; he is well able to care for himself as 
a plain, pugnacious pike. As I have said 
before, and will enlarge upon later, I had 
just as soon go up against an eight-pound 


pike as a muskie of the same weight; fin 
for fin and scale for scale, I regard the for- 
mer as doughty an antagonist as the latter. 
Quite recently there was shipped me from 
a Wisconsin resort the head of a “muskel- 
lunge” which was said to have weighed 
thirty-two |; cunds and gave his lucky captor 
a busy twenty minutes. Now, that head- 
cheek fully scaled, gill-cover half scaled, 
disclosed a true pike. Needless to add, I 
am “persona non grata” to at least one 
angler. Could that fish have rendered 
greater sport had he worn cheeks and gill- 
covers half scaled? In the name of Father 
Izaak, let us be fair! 

As to the edibility of the members of 
this family, there is no great unanimity of 
opinion. Most anglers give the muskellunge 
high rank; the pike low rank—if they call 
him a pickerel, “water snake,” no rank at 
all; while the little pickerel, the creek fish, 
should hardly be mentioned in good society. 
As to just why a muskellunge should be 
regarded as “good eating” and a pike of the 
same size, “poor eating,” is beyond my com- 
prehension. The habits and food of the 
two fish are practically the same—anything 
from a tin can to a member of its own fam- 
ily. I can not discover much difference 
between the flesh of the two—all depends 
upon the water inhabited. I have found a 
five-pound pike from the waters of Lake 
Superior very good eating, and I have en- 
joyed fried river pickerel when they were 
taken from a one-time trout stream. I 
think, to borrow one of Walton’s expres- 
sions regarding another matter, he who 
turns down the pike as unfit for food is “a 
little too superstitious.” Unquestionably no 
member or tne pike family can be compared 
to either the yellow perch, pike-perch or 
black bass as a pan fish, However, later 
we may revert to this question again, giv- 
ing some cooking directions, for as quaint 
Izaak observes, properly roasted he is 
“choisely good.” 


Interviewing the Angling Editor. 
(Interview II.) 
By “Walton.” 


The other morning it was raining as tho 
the promise of the rainbow was to be for- 
gotten, and I was like a caged lion, for I 
had intended to spend the day on a bass 
water. Finding it absolutely impossible to 
remain in the house, I slopped and sloshed 
my way to “O. W.’s” home, where I knew 
he would be heels over head in work as 
always, and needing someone to call his at- 
tention from that old typewriter. 

I tapped on his office door. 

“Come in,” invited a not overly gracious 
voice. 

“Oh, it’s you?” as I pushed open the door. 


“Yes, it’s me,” was my ungrammatical 
reply, disregarding the angling editor’s dark 
looks. (What business has a fellow being 
an angling editor unless he can drop every- 
thing and talk fish and fishing whenever a 
fan wants to gab?) 

Comfortably housing myself in “O. W.’s” 
Morris chair, I put my feet on the table and 
began: “Well, what’s new in tackle, any- 
way?” , 

Surrendering himself to the inevitable 
with the best grace he could, the dope- 
writer replied: “Not much; fact is I have 
been so busy working on my bass tackle 









































No. 1—‘‘Then I am going to give that ‘Rush Tango Minnow’ a once over.” 2—* . Say, 
will name them all I'll give the whole bunch to you.” 
5—“It’s a sort of trap, almost.” 


the little wheel in the rear.’’ 


book which I hope to get out next year, as 
well as finishing up a volume of angling 
yarns, that I have had very little time out- 
side of my profession and angling editor’s 
routine to experiment this spring.” 

“What about lures?” I hazarded, hoping 
to get a rise. 

“Do you know, old man,” he said, “I ac- 
tually have not tried out one of the new 
things thus far. Trouble is, the tackle mak- 
ers never get out the lures until the season 
is about to open; then we fellows can’t try 
’em out before the fans want ’em, and I will 
be cow-kicked if I am going to recommend a 
lure without trying it out myself. Why in 
tunket don’t those makers get samples to 
us fellows a season ahead? then we could 
try ’em out and write up some good stuff 
in the winter. Take our magazine, for in- 
stance; I must prepare all my material at 
least three months ahead; do a little figure- 
ing and see where I am at when the sample 
comes in May or June. Anyhow, I am not 
running a trade department.” 

Knowing that I would have to dam the 
flow—had been doing it mentally, anyway— 
if I was to get anything out of the old fos- 
sil, I interrupted with: “What plug you 
going to use this summer?” 

“The old favorites, of course,” said he; 
“then I am going to give that ‘Rush Tango 
Minnow’ a once over. It’s this way: Last 
season I got but one morning’s fishing with 
it and I hooked the record bass of my sea- 
son. Then I loaned one to a friend and he 
lost it, because, as he said, he made con- 
nections with a whale. Oh, of course, I 
know it might not have been because it was 





if you 


3—"*. . And it sure is some reel.’’ 4—‘See 


a Tango, but that’s a lure of parts, believe 
me. I wish the Tangos were not quite so 
heavy; they’re a wee bit too weighty for my 
favorite light rod. Tell you, Walton, you 
try out that ‘Midget Tango,’ for it will take 
some record fish this summer. In the 
proper color, red and white——” 

But I headed him off with a question— 
for when he starts talking color he forgets 
everything but his hobby, “red and white.” 

“That pile of reels over there? Some of 
my fly reels, that’s all. Say, if you will 
name them all I'll give the whole heap to 
you.” 

I got along pretty well until I hit the two 
end ones on the bottom row; there I stuck. 

“Knew I was safe,’ grinned “O. W.” 
Well, the right-hand one came from Eng- 
land and the left-hand one is just off the 
American stove. You can see it is built on 
the English lines, and it sure:is some. reel! 
Very light, yet strong; surely is as fine as 
the English winch and sells at $5. See the 
little lever on the head? Slip that back and 
out comes the spool. Just what material it 
is I am unable to determine, but it’s O. K.; 
and the color is black, which you know is 
some important on a bright, sunny day. 
Now, once, just because I had a polished 
silver reel, I——” 

It’s worse than trying to manage a wom 
an’s convention to keep “O. W.”’ where you 
want him; he so delights to yarn, instead 
of “talk tackle’; but then I suppose he 
does get pretty tired, for what is recreation 
to me must be shop to him. 

“What’s that—a new tip?” I asked, point- 
ing to a little contrivance on the desk, 
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“Yep,” he replied; “a new tip is right. 
See the little wheel in the end; line passes 
out over that, relieves friction, makes longer 
casts possible, saves wear on line and lots 
else, according to the inventor. I’m putting 
it on my new casting rod, and I will give it 
a good tryout the very first opportunity. 
Am wondering if.it* will reduce friction. 
Well made, should say by hand, too. That 
tip proves there’s something new under*the 
sun.” 

“Note thet hook in the little box by your 
elbow; it’s a sort of trap, almost; small 
hook is baited, and when fish grabs it the 
pull releases the upper hook, which swings 
down and grabs the upper jaw of the fish. 
That’s the theory, anyway. Don’t see why 


it wouldn’t work. Don’t appeal to me, tho, 
for I like to have the blame fish get away, 
if they can, when I have them on a single 
hook. It is the fish that can’t get away that 
bothers me, for my wife makes me clean 
every one that comes into the house via my 
rod.” 

“What about poles?” I quizzed. 

“Poles!” shouted O. W. “Poles!” Just 
for that this seance is called off right here. 
Poles! Shades of Sir Izaak! If you can’t 
call a rod a rod I'll be horn-swoggled if I’ll 
talk with you, and I have a new caster of 
parts, too. Come clear out! Tomorrow my 
stuff goes to Denver and I must get it 
ready. You git!” 

I got, but I’m going back again! 


The Big Black Bass on Billie’s Lake. 
Winner First Prize for Large Mouth Bass in the Rush Tango $50 Gold Prize Contest. 


The Okefenokee Swamp, situated in the 
southeast corner of the state of Georgia and 
extending down into Florida, is another 
place that can be termed a “Sportsman’s 
Paradise.” The Suwanee River, made fam- 
ous by poetry and song, forms the drain of 
this great swamp running threugh the cen- 
ter from the north. 

Until recently only those who could stand 
the hardship of mushing thru mud and muck 
knee deep, and sometimes shoulder deep, 
for several miles, could enjoy the sport of 
these waters. Then, after catching the fish, 
the difficulty. was getting back to terra 
firma, and the fish were either left behind 

















Bass Fishing in Billie’s Lake, Ga. 


or thrown away while coming out, as the 
average man had almost all he wanted to 
bother with getting himself out again. How- 


“ éver, that is all changed now. A large 


cypress mill at Waycross wanted the tim- 
ber, so they spiked down two iron rails on 
top of stumps and logs thru the mud and 
slush for twenty or thirty miles, ran in a 
locomotive engine and commenced yanking 
the tall cypress trees out at the rate of two 
long trainloads daily, and now it is possible 
for one to step off the train right at Billie’s 
Lake in the center of the Okefenokee 
Swamp. 

Mr. 8S. E. Henderson, “Uncle Zeke,” as he 
is known by almost everyone in this part 
of the world, was born and reared near the 
Okefenokee, and he has been affected for 
upwards of fifty years with the disease 
known as bassamania, or fisheritus. Uncle 
Zeke, early last spring, was telling me about 
the big bass in Billie’s Lake, and it was 
agreed that some time later he, Mr. Hooc. 
and I would go down there and send in to 
the tackle manufacturers a list of prize win- 
ners that would take every prize for the 
Southern Division that there was in sight; 
so by the time we were nearly ready to go, 
the U. S. Parcel Post had brought us so 
many different kinds of fishing tackle it 
would have taken a week for us to have 
tried it out, so we selected our old favor- 
ites and a few of the new wobblers, a half 
dozen of the Rush Tango Minnows. 

Well, the 25th of May this year found 
Uncle Zeke, Mr. Hood, his young brother 
Elmo, Mr. Walker, Mr. Hood’s partner, and 
myself at Billie’s Lake. Mr, John Hopkins, 
the superintendent of the big Cypress Mill 
at Waycross, gave us the use of his camp, 
and it was the best and most convenient 
hunting and fishing camp I have ever seen. 
Uncle Zeke said “the water was just about 
three feet too high for good fishing, but 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


that the sign of the zodiac was right and 
the moon in the right quarter, and we would 
get a few anyway,” so Mr. Hood and I, who 
were the only bait casters, got our tackle 
in shape. My outfit consisted of an Abbey 
& Imbrie No, 48, 444-ft. bamboo rod, Shake- 
speare level winding reel, and Shapleigh’s 
40-lb. test Ultra casting line, and a set of 
Rush Tango Minnows. As soon as Uncle 
Zeke saw the Tango Minnow he said, “Boys, 
if they fail to take that prize you need not 
try anything else; I believe it will do bus- 
iness.” So we started off, Mr. Hood, Mr. 
Walker and Elmo in one boat, Uncle Zeke 
and myself in another. The Rush Tango 
seemed to balance my rod just right and as 
our boat moved down the lake I began cast- 
ing right and left about fifty or sixty feet 
from the boat. As soon as the Tango Min- 
now hit the water and I began to reel, it 
began to dance the tango, buzzard walk, fox 
and turkey trot, and outwiggled anything 
I had ever seen swim. It was only a short 
while before Uncle Zeke and I had two 
large Jack, one big mud fish and a large 
black bass, The latter weighed 7% pounds 
dressed. Mr. Hood had quite a bunch, but 
no prize winners. 

The next day we started out with Mr. 
Lee, who lives on Billie’s Island, as guide 
for a trip thru the swamp, thinking perhaps 
we might kill a black bear, or find some 
place where the water was lower than at 
Billie’s Lake. 

Before Mr. Lee and I left the house there 
came up a very heavy rain, and when 
it was over we went back to the boat 


Anglers’ 


Letter No, 321.—Gut in Bundles. 


Editor Angling Department:—Where in 
Spain can I get gut before it is made up into 
leaders? Raw gut in hanks is what I want. 
I hope you can give me this information 
thru the magazine or direct.—A. G. L., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Any dealer in fly-tying material should be 
able to supply you with gut in bundles. The 
price varies according to quality and length. 
“Regular” quality will cost you, say, 50 
cents per 100 for 10-inch, up. A “selected” 
quality, very fine, will cost you something 
like $2 for 50, 17 to 18 inches long. “Drawn 
gut” will cost slightly less. These prices 
may not obtain at the present time, as the 
price probably has gone up. If your local 
stores do not care to supply, such a house 
as that of Wm. Mills & Son, 27 Park Place, 
New York, carry an extensive Iine. Know 
just what you want before you order.— 
0. W. 


Letter No. 322.—A “Hum-Made” Fly. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am enclos- 
ing you a pair of trout flies in the rough. 
The secret of their success is in the way 
they are handled. Make the usual cast across 
and up stream a little. The moment the flies 
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landing and found that the other fel- 
lows had gone. We started off and I 
tied on a No. 3 green speckled back 
Rush Tango Minnow, and the second cast I 
made it connected with a Jack fish about 
twenty inches long, and a few minutes later 
I made a short cast only about fifteen feet 
from the boat. 1 saw a wave roll out from 
the edge of some lily pads; then something 
happened; the water splashed and I felt the 
shock. He went down, then came up and 
walked about over the water on the tip of 
his tail and tried to shake that Tango Min- 
now out of his mouth, but it was there good 
and fast. He was awfully excited but I was 
as calm as a fellow on the verge of having 
heart failure could be. I did not play him 
one bit. I was trying to get him in the boat, 
and he was playing me and continued as 
long as he wanted to, then came to the 
top of the water near the boat. Mr. Lee 
placed the landing net and lifted him in. 
He measured 27% inches long, 19 inches in 
girth, and weighed 10% pounds. I opened 
him that night, filled him with salt and got 
his picture next day with two other victims 
of the Rush Tango Minnow—an 8% and 9- 
pound bass which I had caught that morn- 
ing before the train left for Waycross. Our 
trip was the means of spoiling a good 
angler. Uncle Zeke has bought himself a 
$17 rod and ‘reel, a box of Rush Tango Min- 
nows, and is now a “Tango” caster, and next 
year he expects to send in a list of prize 
winners. He says they are in Billie’s Lake 
that will weigh eighteen pounds. 
Ga. R. L. SINGLETON. 


Fireside. 


strike the water, lower your tip and make 
a short upward stroke, and repeat until the 
fly is retrieved. The wings are so tied that 
they will open and close in response to your 
jerks. Have had good results in heavy cur- 
rents, covering only the water where the 
fish feed. Also when streams are high and 
over their banks I have found the fly very 
good. If you find the wings too long, caus- 
ing you to miss strikes, catch them between 
thumb and forefinger and scrape them off to 
proper length with your finger nails. Never 
use “cizzors” to clip these wings; it takes 
the life out of them, These are tied on im- 
ported hooks, will bend but not break. New 
stock of snelled hooks not in yet. These 
come only without snells. These flies are 
called “Emersons.” For brook trout of large 
size I tie on No. 1. This is also an excellent 
dry fly. If you are going where there are 
any big speckles or rainbow, write me and 
I will send you larger flies. Am making up 
some for bass fishing—red body and tail 
with white wings; also brown and white and 
all white, covering the red body with short 
deer hair to make it float. You can see that 
I am not much of a fly-tier, but these flies 
get trout at that. Shall start north again 
about June 15th, trying the small-mouth and 
brook trout if the water is right; was too 
high last June, even the big streams.—J. R., 
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Little Rock, Ark P. S.—tTry the flies in 
your bath tub and note the effect. 

I am greatly interested in your “buck-tail’” 
flies; there is a refreshing bit of originality 
about them. I shall look forward to trying 
them out with a deal of pleasant anticipa- 
tion, tho I am not a full-blown lover of eyed 
flies, being somewhat wedded to the old 
snells. A single sentence in your letter, 
while applying to your particular flies, also 
applies to all fly-fishing. You say: “The 
secret of success of these flies is in the way 
they are handled.” It is true of any fly. As 
I emphasize in “Trout Lore” and have point- 
ed out many times thru the “Fireside,” I am 
coming to believe that more depends upon 
handling than upon pattern, important as 
the latter may be. A trout will rise to al- 
most anything if it be properly presented, 
tho the hooking is “a horse of sOme more 
color.” I can see that these flies, with their 
long, streaming wings, will appear attract- 
ive in the water, but as to what particular 
insect they resemble I must confess myself 
“all at sea.”—O. 8. 


Letter No. 323.—A Minnow-Getter. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have had 
many years’ experience in catching min- 
nows, and one of the best nets for this pur- 
pose I have ever seen is the Compac minnow 
net. The Compac is a folding drop net of 
the basket type, and embodies many new 
and unusual features for convenience and 





THE COMPAC MINNOW NET. 


efficiency, Chief among these is the col- 
lapsible feature, by which the net may be 
easily freed in case of snagging. The frame 
is made of finely tempered steel rods, re- 
markably flexible. At the end of each rod 
is an open hook to which the net is attached 
by means of a ring. When the net is spread 
the opening of the hooks is upward, so that 
strong, hard pulls will be resisted. In the 
case of extraordinary strain, however, such 
as in snagging, the strain causes the rods of 
the. frame to bend downward and inward 
until the rings by which the net Its attachea 
slip out of the hooks, the frame collapses, 
and the net can then be drawn in un- 
harmed. In the center of the net is a bait 
pocket in which bread crumbs may be placed 
to entice minnows into the net. And the net 
is.‘so constructed that it bags when being 
lifted, so that the minnows can’t escape over 
.the edges. The net remains spread when re- 
moved. from the water, which makes it pos- 
sible to shake the minnows into the bucket 
without handling them. This, as every fish- 
erman knows, insures the choicest bait. The 
Compac net is waterproof and a couple of 
shakes dries it after submersion. It spreads 
44 inches and folds to but 24 inches, and 


comes packed in a handy carrying case. It 
weighs but 24 ounces, which makes it un- 
usually convenient to carry.—W. S. E. 


I possess a Compac net, and agree with all 
the good things you say regarding it. Every 
live-bait fisher should own one, and there is 
going to be a revival of minnow, frog and 
crayfish fishing for bass. Already, my ear 
to the ground, I can hear the rumble of on- 
coming marchers, each with a pail of min- 
nows or So I am busy getting ready a 
series of chapters on the topic. Before I 
used lures of any sort I was fishing with 
minnows, and be it said, there are few good 
handlers of live minnows today; it is almost 
a lost art. This is a common question now- 
adays: “How do you fasten a minnow on 
the hook, anyway?” ‘That fishing with a 
minnow is legitimate and sportsmanlike I 
fully believe. So this net, because “compac” 
—will fold up and stow away almost any- 
where and yet is a wonderful minnow-getter 
when opened out—is going to play a large 
part in the gathering of minnows for the 
bait fisher. I need not describe it; you have 
done so sufficiently well. I am pleased to 
add my word of commendation. My largest 
large-mouth a eae was taken on a shiner 





minnow.—O. 


Letter No. 324.—A Hungry Pickerel. 


Editor Angling Department:—I read Let- 
ter No. 312, June issue, with much interest, 
and must cap your tale of the fish that 
jumped in the boat with one of my own lit- 
tle experiences. In December, 1878, I was 
spearing fish thru the ice on Pleasant Lake, 
Minnesota. This lake lay dlong the south 
line of my father’s farm in Wright County. 
The little town of Annandale is now on its 
south shore. It was just sixty-eight rods 
from our door to the lake, which is seven- 
eighths of a mile wide by two miles long. The 
ice was 2% feet thick. I chopped almost 
thru with an axe, then took a two-inch 
chisel with a long handle and “belled” the 
hole. By this means I had a hole two feet 
across at the top and over three and a half 
at bottom. That gave me a wide range of 
vision in watching for fish. I used a decoy 
made of wood, colored with analine dye and 
fitted with the tin fins and tail. In the 
shoulder was a screw eye and swivel, A line 
and short handle completed the decoy. It 
was weighted with lead run in the belly. My 
spear was fastened to my wrist by a cord 
and had a four-foot handle. I had speared 
four or five fish and none had shown up for 
half an hour, I sat, listlessly jerking the 
handle and making the decoy dart here and 
there, half asleep and wholly off guard, 
when a little pickerel darted at the decoy 
like a streak of green light. It startled me 
so that I jerked the decoy into a frenzied 
dart that sent it across the hole in a side- 
swipe, exactly like a real fish. The pickerel 
whirled after it, and I jerked the cord again. 
Four times I jerked the cord and made the 
decoy dodge the fish. Each time I lifted my 
hand higher and the fish drove up after the 
rising decoy. The last jerk I gave lifted the 
decoy clear out of the water, and the darting 
fish slid out on top of the ice, where I plant- 
ed the tines of my spear astride his body 
and held him. I doubt if he weighed a full 
pound, a tiny, slim creature, hungry to the 
point of starvation. His stomach was as 
empty as the head of the average congress- 
man. But I got him without so much as dis- 
lodging a scale. Let me tell you how I got 
a feed for four when I had no gun or fish- 
ing tackle. We made “hungry camp” and 
had not so much as a hazel nut for supper. 
I cut a sapling about twelve feet long, 
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sharpened the upper end to a long, slim 
point, daubed it with mud, well rubbed in, 
sneaked down to a creek nearby, Indianed 
along the bank for about forty yards, watch- 
ing closely until I located a bass; then crept 
uR to the water’s edgé on hands and knees, 
slid my point into the water very slowly, got 
my aim and elevation and stabbed him thru 
the gills. He weighed about three and a 
half pounds and I roasted him in the ashes, 
after giving him a thick coat of green grass. 
It was a danged sight better than an empty 
belly, even if we did not have any salt.— 
E. E. H., Los Angeles, Cal. 


I have your interesting letter and am not 
surprised that a pickerel should follow a 
lure out upon the ice. I always retire in 
fear and trembling when camped by a pick- 
erel water, for fear that the voracious crea- 
tures will invade my tent and chew me all 
up! Honestly, there is nothing a pickerel 
will not undertake when at all pressed by 
hunger. More than once a big pike has fast- 
ened his teeth to a smaller fish, refusing to 
let go even when brought within reach of 
the fisherman’s gaff. I knew of an eleven- 
pound pickerel (pike, of course) being taken 
with a knife thrust just because he would 
not let go of a hooked black bass into which 
he had set his awful teeth. It has always 
seemed to me that a pike thrashed about on 
the bottom of a boat, snapping his jaws in 
an attempt to get held of his captor, tho of 
course that is imagination. However, when 
a pike does happen to fasten his wicked 
jaws upon a hand, the owner of the hand is 
due for not a little suffering. What do you 
think of the story of the pike thrusting his 
teeth thru a boot and seriously wounding 
the wearer thereof? Come on with the un- 
usuals.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 325—A Common Enough Trout 
Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—-There is a 
little lake down in this end or the range 
where the fish have got us bested, and I 
thought perhaps you might be able to give 
us a hint or two, The lake is above timber- 
line, altitude about 12,000 feet, and covers 
about six acres. Generally the shore is slop- 
ing, but there is one place where there is a 
clean drop-off, no one knows how deep. 
Bottom and banks are sand and gravel. No 
inlet, and very small outlet. Ice goes out 
sometime in July and freezes up the last of 
September or the first of October. Water 
is full of rainbow; the lake was planted 
some years ago and the fish have done well. 
So far as I know, but one fish has been 
taken; that was caught on a grasshopper. I 
have tried every form of fly, spoon and bait. 
—J. C. W., Durango, Colo, 

This is a case where someone has saved 
a stamp, either the writer or angling editor, 
for only three initials are signed to the let- 
ter. But listen here, the letter was written 
in January, and if all goes well and there is 
—— holds it up, the writer will get his 
“eagerly expected” answer in July. Long be- 
fore that time our subscriber may be saying 
that O. W. S. “don’t give a hang,” etc. I am 
sorry when you fellows don’t give your ad- 
dress and name, so that I can write you as 
soon as possible. 

Now to the problem. I am afraid I have 
little to offer. If you have tried “every form 
of fly, spoon or bait,” what is there for me 
to suggest? Perhaps the only key would be 
“watchful waiting.” Discover, if possible, 
what the trout feed upon. Do you know 
what the stomach of the fish caught con- 
tained? Yet once more, how do you know 
that the lake contains numbers of trout? 
It is all a puzzle. Naturally, as I am a fish- 


erman, I feel that with my fly rod and flies 
I could coax some of those fish to lure. 
However, for your satisfaction, I used to 
know one trout stream literally full of fish 
from which during two years of almost con- 
stant effort I won but one fish, and that I, 
too, took on a ’hopper. Am wondering when, 
what time of day and what portion of the 
season the hopper was found availing. Did 
others try hoppers under all conditions and 
during various times of the day? Naturally, 
salmon eggs have been tried. Did you ever 
see if they would take a bit of plain chub 
flesh? I know one stream where it is the 
only availing bait. A fish’s fin and eye have 
both been tried out, no doubt. Well, you 
have my sympathy. Oo. W. S. 


Letter No. 326.—Some Rainbow—What? 


Editor Angling Department:—I_ enclose 
herewith a picture of a two hours’ catch of 
trout made in the North Fork of the Stila- 
guamish River near this place. The largest, 
a rainbow, weighed 16 Ibs., 4 oz., and put up 




















TWO LARGD TROUT. 


A rainbow and a steelhead. Compts. A. B. G., 


Fortson, Wash. 


a 40-minute fight before finally being 
brought to gaff. The smaller one, a steel- 
head, weighed 14 lbs., 9 oz., and put up a 
sharper fight, tho it lasted but 25 minutes. 
He fought high and fierce. Both fish took 
the same spinner and the smaller one took 
it after the first cast after landing the larg- 
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er one and from behind the same boulder. 
A common trout spinner was used, “King- 
fisher” line and Bristol 10-oz. rod. At times 
during the battles I thought that my line 
must part.—A. B. G., Fortson, Wash. 


Your photo is one to make a man’s blood 
boil, You could not touch me with a 10-foot 
pole if I were to be fortunate enough to 
take such a rainbow as that. Gee! Must 
have been some battle! Am not surprised 
that the steelhead put up the more active 
fight. I have a theory that as a rule the 
larger a fish the less active, tho of course 
weight tests tackle more severely than mere 
activity. Strange that you should take two 
such fish from behind the same rock. Prob- 
ably the steelhead came along while you 
were fighting the rainbow, and finding the 
location to his liking, “squatted” at once, 
still, I can’t help but envy you.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 327.—Do Salmon Die After 
Spawning? 


Editor Angling Department:—To settle a 
bet will you please inform me if salmon die 
after spawning?—J. M., Roosevelt, Utah. 


Both parties to the wager may be in the 
right—if one has in mind the Atlantic and 
the other the Pacifie salmon. These two 
fish are not of the same family, only rela- 
tives. The genus Oncorhynchus (a word 
meaning “hooked snout’), to which the Pa- 
cific salmon all belong, die, both sexes, after 
spawning. The Atlantic salmon (Salmo Sa- 
lar), does not die after spawning, but re- 
turns to the sea in a spent and emaciated 
condition to recuperate and return again to 
its spawning grounds. Writing of the At- 
lantic fish, Hallock says, in “The Salmon 
Fisher”: “The practical naturalist has 
learned by investigation that its existence, 
like man’s, is. divided into four periods, 
namely: infancy, adolescence, maturity and 
ripe old age; and he designates these sev- 
eral stages of development by the name of 
Parr, Smolt, Grilse and Salmon. . After 
the gravid fish have spawned they stay in 
the river all winter and if there are lakes 
at their headquarters which are well stocked 
with food they soon recuperate and put on 
flesh; but if not, they play havoc with the 
salmon peel which they find in the main 
river, and are often picked up by the June 
angler, while. working their way down to 
salt water, still pitifully lean and emaci- 
ated but ravenous to extremity, and half- 
dazed by their long abstinence. They are 
called “kelts” then, and more disgusting ob- 
jects can hardly be imagined. Their stom- 
achs are shrunk entirely away and they 
seem to be nothing but head, back and tail. 
They have lost fully half their original 
weight, and whatever scales they show: are 
very minute, being not more than one-eighth 
their natural size. In midwinter their skin 
hung in loose, thick folds, and the scales 
all sloughed off. . Very different is ‘the 
fresh-run June salmon, What can be’ more 
beautiful than his plump and shapely form, 
broad shoulders, keen, bright eyes and arm- 
ature of silver resplendent with the spark- 
ling drops of the limpid river?” It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if either salmon returns to 
the river of its birth to spawn, as is popu- 
larly believed, tho undoubtedly some indi- 
viduals do. It is the urge of the procreative 
instinct, and the touch of cold, fresh water 
which calls the fish up the confluents. Both 
fish feed when on spawning bent, popular 
belief to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
study of these two fishes is very interest- 
ing.—O .W. 8. 


Letter No. 328.—How Do You Preserve 
Minnows and Frogs? 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you tell 
me how to preserve minnows and frogs for 
bait? How about salt?—W. P., Litchfield, 
Til. 


I have not experimented to any great ex- 
tent in preserving bait as I use artificial 
lures almost exclusively tho I resort to live 
bait to some extent. I have salted minnows 
but have not found the method a complete 
success. I know that certain firms sell min- 
nows put up in glass jars, and they are said 
to be attractive. A dead minnow is a dead 
minnow, and I had much rather have a bit 
of tin at the end of my line to attract fish 
than a dead minnow. I have caught trout on 
“chunks” of salt pork, still fishing, but the 
practise has little to commend it save as a 
last resort when one depends upon the coun- 
try for food. I am working on a series of 
chapters on live bait fishing to be published 
probably in 1918, and may treat the subject 
of preserved bait. I am sure the publication 
of your letter will bring forward some one 
who has successfully packed minnows and 
frogs and who will explain the method as 
clearly as has recently been done in the mat- 
ter of preserving salmon eggs.—oO, W. S. 

















RESULT OF AN HOUR’S PLAY. 


With rod and reel, from one of the small upper 
lakes along the headwaters of the White River, 
Colo. Photo by E. I. Backus. 

















Shoes 


We are reading a good deal lately about 
the Munson shoe. A Major Munson of the 
army after years of experiments and lots 
of X-Rays has found the “ideal” last. Now 
the writer had the luck of freezing the 
right, little toe in Alaska and has since 
hunted for an easy shoe. So the Munson 
was bought right away. That little toe 
with its corn stubbed itself against the 
side of this clumsy, wide affair exactly as 
it stubbed against the other shoes, every 
one picked for ease and not for looks. 

Then one day came enlightenment in the 
shape of an article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. If Munson 
had seen this in time, tho it appeared only 
after Munson had Jaunched his campaign, 
he would have saved himself his trouble. 
The point is this: 

There are three distinct kinds of sound 
feet, straight, inflaring and outflaring. 
Munson’s last is inflaring and as soon as 
I read that article I tumbled and put on 
Munson’s shoes, left on right, and right on 
left, and they fit better and I would wear 
them that way if I did not look so crazy. 
Worn as they are intended there is a 
space between the big toe and the inside 
of the shoe to carry my money while the 
little tender fellow is headed straight for 
the cutside, hugging it painfully. The shoe 
discredited itself on the Mexican border 
. and should be exposed, and right now by all 
honest people before this advertising cam- 
paign makes any headway. A shoe like 
the Munson can only fit a limited number 
of feet, those that flare in. The straight 
and outflared shoes cannot use it unless it 
is wide beyond sense and reason. 

If you want a fit, place your right foot 
on a piece of paper, run a pencil around, 
then draw a line straight across the instep. 
Halve that line, then draw a line from the 
middle of your heel through the point of 
halving and run to the toe. Then draw 
another line parallel to the instep line 
across widest part of foot. If the outer and 
inner portions of this last line are equal 
you have a straight foot, if the outer part 
is larger you have an outflared foot. If 
the inner part is larger your foot is in- 
flared and in that case, and in that case 
only, a Munson will fit you to a certain 
extent. 

Nowadays when shoe leather is mount- 
ing in price it is only right and proper to 
protect buyers, even if the advertising in- 


come is hurt. They are a delusion and a 
snare to every possessor of a straight or 
outflaring foot, such as the writer has. 
The moral: Draw an outline of your 
foot, or feet if they are different, and 
measure the line across the ball. Then, if 
your foot hooks inward like a crescent buy 
Munson, otherwise spend that $6.50 on 
booze. P. C. MULLE, A. B., M. D. 


Note.—As the advertising given to the 
Munson last was started by Chauncey 
Thomas in Outdoor Life, we referred the 
above communication to him, and it brought 
forth the following terse rejoinder: 


Reply by Chauncey Thomas. 


I plead guilty, and gladly so, to starting 
the great amount of free advertising that 
has been given the Munson last army shoe 
in the magazines during the past three or 
four years. The shoe deserves it. No shoe 
can fit every kind of even normal foot— 
that is a self evident impossibility—and no 
shoe can fit every variety of deformed foot. 
But the Munson last fits more feet than 
any other shoe yet invented, and if prop- 
erly fitted and laced the Munson shoe will 
prove more satisfactory to a larger num- 
ber of wearers than all the other shapes 
and designs I ever saw all put together. 

The Springfield rifle is not satisfactory 
to a left-handed man, nor is the lever or 
slide action Winchester a fit for a one 
armed man, yet the fact remains that the 
two designs are reasonably good to the big 
majority of rifle men. The same is true 
of the Munson last shoe compared to foot 
gear of other design. 

No shoe will fit if it does not lace snug- 
ly over the instep. Nor will even a perfect- 
ly fitting shoe be painless if it is not so 
laced. Nor will any shoe prove good if 
there is only a thin, or otherwise unde- 
sirable sock between the skin and the 
leather. 

A man with a freak or a deformed foot 
needs a specially built shoe. Because a 
Munson last does not fit him individually 
is no reason why it does not fit nine out 
of ten other men who find trouble getting 
a satisfactory fit in any other design. 

Most feet are deformed. At first the 


Munson last seems too loose in the front 

part of the shoe, but the Munson shoe al- 

lows the foot to return more or less to its 
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normal shape in a few months, and often 
in a few weeks. : 

And remember that the shape of any 
shoe is but one-sixth of the problem, even 
if it is a perfect fit. The six considera- 
tions, of equal importance; mind you, are: 
First, shape of shoe; second, fit; third, sox; 
fourth, proper adjustment; fifth, cleanli- 
ness; sixth, ventilation. This in sound 
feet, of course, 

A man might as well blame the gun, as 
he usually does, when he fails to hit the 
mark as to blame the shape of the shoe 
alone if his foot gear is not satisfactory. 
The trouble may be neither in gun nor 
shape of shoe, and may be in adjustment 
or other improper handling—such as poor 
cartridges or sights. 

Just as no shoe can fit all feet from 
hoofs to claws, so no shoe is good in every 
kind of travel from deep snow to trout 
water. Do not expect the impossible; use 
a little clear, cool common sense and 


good nature and if the Munson last does 
not suit your feet, then find, or have made 
to order, a shoe that does fit. But the fact 
remains that in the large majority of feet, 
under most of the conditions of travel, the 
Munson shoe is the best yet designed. There 
is no patent on it; the design is used by 
many different makers, and as in free ad- 
vertising, the wider a good thing, in which 
there is no profit to any one, is advertised 
the better. If the shoe is too light, or the 
sole is too thin, then get shoes of heavier 
leather. All that has nothing whatever to 
do with the shape of any shoe. 

If the Munson last is not the best shape 
yet designed for the majority of people then 
will some one please submit a better one? 
I for one will gladly give it all the free ad- 
vertising it deserves. If Dr. Muller can im- 
prove on the Munson last, and will give 
his design freely to the world as did Major 
Munson, will he please do so? I will do my 
best to aid him. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


A Prehistoric Specimen of Idaho. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a post card picture of a big tusk my broth- 
er Tom found in February, 1916, in a wash- 


or decayed. You will notice there is also 
shown a joint out of the neck that was 
about nine inches across. If you think it 














A nine-foot tusk lately unearthed. 


out, under seventeen feet of dirt. What is 
shown of the tusk is nine feet long and 
twenty-six inches around the base. There 
has been fully three feet of it rotted away 


worth while, you might print this. It might 

interest some of the readers of Outdoor 

Life. JAMES R. GILL. 
Idaho. 


Putting ‘‘One Over’’ On the Skunk. 


The scene depicted by this photograph 
shows graphically what can be done by the 
“smoking out” method of capturing our fur- 
bearing animals. Sixteen skunks were 
smoked out of this den and killed by a 
trapper at Waukon, Iowa, who seems to 
have made the record haul at one time last 
season, 

When a den is found and it is reasonably 


certain that the occupants are “at home,” 
all openings should be immediately blocked 
until the smoking-out process can begin. 
This method allows the trapper the privi- 
lege of selecting only those that are of 
value to him at the time and letting poorly- 
furred creatures, females and kits, go, un- 
til their pelts are marketable. He can 
also secure, uninjured, such as he may de- 
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Showing the smoke bellows in action. 


sire for the purpose of selling alive or keep- 
ing in captivity until their furs are of great- 
est value, 

There are several good smokers on the 
market which can be bought for a nominal 
sum. Possibly the best is made in three de- 
tachable sections consisting of a bellows, 
smoke-chamber and nozzle. This smoker is 
very light and can be carried easily, and 
when long distances must be traversed 
these two features are of prime importance. 
To operate, the smoke chamber is loaded 
with a piece of ordinary burlap sacking, old 
rags, cotton, corncobs or any other inflam- 


mable stuff that will make smoke, and a lit- 
tle sulphur or cayenne pepper added will in- 
crease the efficacy of the fumes. The load 
is set afire, and, with the aid of the bellows, 
a suffocating spray of heavy smoke can be 
projected into every nook and cranny of 
the hiding place. 

In from ten to twenty minutes, depending 
on the size of the den, the animals will be 
forced to come out for fresh air, and they 
are so weakened and dazed by the fumes 
that they can be easily caught alive in 
traps, nets or slip-noose, or they can be 
killed with a club or rifle. 


Colorado Mountains Getting Higher. 


According to the latest government geo- 
detic survey, Colorado now has the second 
highest mountain peak in the United States. 
Mount Elbert, which, with Mount Massive, 
was given the third place among the peaks 
of the country, and listed at 14,402 feet, ac- 
cording to the new survey, now stands at 


14,420 feet, making it twelve feet higher 
than Mount Ranier, heretofore classed as 
the second highest mountain peak in the 
United States. Mount Massive gains two 
feet by the recent survey and now stands at 
14,404 feet. Forty-two of the fifty-four 
named peaks over an altitude of 14,000 feet, 
are in Colorado. 


Some Snake Stories 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In April Outdoor 
Life (page 432) 1 see an article entitled 
“Swallowing His Enemy.” It reminds me 
of an incident that happened to me when I 
was about 14 years old, but I have never 





had the nerve to tell it before because I 

told it to my father, the same evening and 

what he said to me has kept me from tell- 

ing of it ever after. He said he did not 

believe me and he knew no one else would, 
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but inasmuch as such a noted man as Dr. 
Harvey can tell nearly the same story may- 
be mine will go. 

In the summer of 1866 it was a part of 
my chores to go to the woods and drive the 
cows home every evening. One evening as 
I was following the trail going to where 
I could hear the cow bell, I heard a racket 
in the. grass and leaves about ten yards 
off, to one side of the trail, and, of course, 
being a boy, I must see what was up, so I 
went to investigate. I saw two blue racers 
(these are a long, slim snake) having a 
fight over a chipmunk that one of them 
had killed, but I found this out after the 
fight was over. The snakes were chasing 
one another around a bunch of brush and 
striking at each other’s tails. After they 
had been running for some time one of them 
succeeded in getting the other by the tail, 
and then the fun began. The snake that 
was caught threw himself back along side 
the other and grabbed him (or her) by the 


tail, and then they thrashed around for a 
few minutes. Soon they both lay still and 
commenced to swallow one another. When 
they had swallowed about a foot of each 
other I began to look for a club to kill 
the victor. After getting the club I came 
back to watch the battle. They formed a 
perfect hoop at that time, about one foot 
across the circle. They kept on swallowing 
each other until there wasn’t any snake 
left, and I had to go to my work of driving 
home the cows, disappointed to think that 
there was no snake, or snakes, to*kill. 

This happened in Indiana, the first state 
east of the Hoop Snake state. 


Mont. M. P. DUNHAM. 


Note——Mr. Dunham gets second prize. 


The first prize goes to the man who chased 
the snake, just one poor, lonesome snake, 
into a bush. The snake began to swallow 
his own tail and kept on swallowing till he 
disappeared. Next ?—Editor. 


Additions to the Fabrikoid Company. 


The Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, with 
main offices at Wilmington, Del., has pur- 
chased the Marokene Company of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The Marokene Company manu- 
. factures a material similar to fabrikoid, 
which is used extensively by the automobile, 
carriage and upholstery industries. Mr. R. 
B. Heyward who has been assistant super- 
intendent of the Fabrikoid Company’s New- 
burgh plant will become superintendent of 
the Marokene plant at Elizabeth, N. J. No 


changes will be made to the present staff 
of employés. The purchaser will make - 
thorough investigations in order to learn if 
any improvements can be made to the prod- 
uct and if possible will better same, thus 
upholding the Du Pont standard. All the 
sales transactions of the Marokene Com- 
pany will be under the direction of the 
Wilmington office, andthe attention of Mr. 
J. K. Rogers, sales manager of the Du Pont 
Fabrikoid Company. 

















A COLORADO BEAR HUNT. 
Scott Teague of Yampa, Colo., and a sportsman friend and his trophies (five bears) 


secured in Northwestern Colorado. 


This photograph was taken Oct. 5, 1916. 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—What can you sug- 
gest as a good substitute for butter, to be 
used on bread and crackers, on a camping 
trip? We all like butter better than any- 
thing else, but it melts so easily, also turns 
rancid so soon in warm weather, and is in- 
convenient to carry.—J. W. Melrose, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Did you ever try Heinz peanut butter? If 
you like it at all you will be surprised to 
know how good it tastes in camp. And it 
doesn’t draw the flies like jams and regu- 
lar butter. It will not spoil or melt in the 
hottest weather. It comes in handy, water- 
tight jars. Say—another good tip: Have 
you tried canned soups in camp. No? Well, 
Heinz puts out three camp soups that are 
simply delicious—cream of tomato, cream 
of peas and cream of celery. The cream 
of tomato is especially good and may be 
used as a sauce for meat, fish or game.— 
Bditor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have recently 
purchased a number of mallard ducks which 
I wish to place on a large pond to be used 
for breeding purposes and as decoys. I wish 
to “wing” them so that they can not fly. 
I know this is done by cutting off the first 
joint on one wing: can it be done by a less 
mutilating process? S. G. Witherspoon, El 
Paso, Tex. 

You may make a very successful job of 
winging your ducks so they will not fly 
away, by first using a little cocaine on the 
first joint of one of the wings, and then 
amputating. After this is done, rub the 
end of the joint with a little vaseline, and 
it will heal in a short time. When a duck, 
after being “winged” in this manner, starts 
to fly, it whirls and cannot either rise 
steadily or fly straight. We know of no oth- 
er process that would be less mutilating 
than this. It is the system that the duck 
clubs, and keepers of zoological parks fol- 
low, and it is very successful.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What power bi- 
nocular would you advise for hunting sheep? 
What power field glasses would you advise 
for sheep hunting? Of the two styles which 
is the best? Which can stand the roughest 
treatment? C. A. Hardway, St. Louis, Mo. 


We would advise by all means 8-power bi- 
noculars for sheep hunting. We wouldn’t 
advise field glasses to be used in any kind 
of hunting at all, in consideration of the 
great advantage that the binoculars have 
over them. The binoculars will stand 
rougher treatment than the field glasses, 





are handier to carry, and will give you 
greater power, and are generally more re- 
liable.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am raising a few 
wild mallards and would like to get a start 
in other varieties of wild ducks, etc. But 
you know the big prices that are asked by 
breeders over the country which make them 
out of the question to me. I thought, per- 
haps, that many hunters run across birds 
with a broken wing which they could se- 
cure without trouble. Wouldn’t it be unlaw- 
ful for me to try to buy some of these birds, 
if I heard of any? I would like very much 
to get some wild geese, too, or grouse, or 
anything wild, in fact. Any kind of wild 
ducks will do, if I could get them. Please 
tell me if this would be unlawful.—Wm. 
Rockel, Jr., Springfield, Ohio. 

The laws in the states are not uniform 
in their provisions regarding holding wild 
game in captivity. Most of the states, we 
believe, compel you to get a license from 
your state game department. That is the 
law in Colorado, and we know it is in some 
of the other states. You had better apply 
to your state game commissioner first be- 
fore keeping any wild ducks in captivity. 
Your game commissioner may also be able 
to tell you where you can get some of these 
birds. You might also apply to the Amer- 
ican Protection and Propagation Associa- 
tion, 233 Broadway, New York City, which 
association encourages the breeding and 
propagation of game and game birds.—Ed- 
itor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The game and fish 
in this state are being depleted and I wish 
you would send a representative here and 
write up the facts and let the public at 
large know the true state in regard to the 
scarcity of game and game fish. You may 


be instrumental in assisting us. I am a 
member of the Seattle Fly and Bait Cast- 
ing Club, and we have tried at the last 
assembly to better conditions by having 
certain bills passed, but we receive no sup- 
port. I wish you would investigate. I like 
your magazine and have read it many years. 
If you can give me any assurance of help, 
I will inform the club members.—c. A. 
Wisen, Seattle, Wash. 

We wish we could do something person- 
ally to help out the good cause in your 
state, which we have always thought was 
one very well governed in regard to its 
game and fish departments. We are writ- 
ing today to your state game warden, call- 
ing attention to the seeming deficiency 
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there with regard to protecting the game, 
and hope something may come of our cor- 
respondence. Your condition, however, is 
nothing worse probably than those else- 
where, regarding the protection of game. If 
you sat in our office chair for a month and 
read the complaints that we receive with 
regard to violations of the game laws and 
the non-enforcement of these laws, etc., it 
would simply make your heart sore. All 
we can possibly do ourselves is write let- 
ters to the people in charge of the differ- 
ent departments, urging them to do their 
best to enforce the laws. Sometimes we 
are wrought to such a pitch that we think 
we will turn Outdoor Life into a strictly 
game protective magazine, and devote all 
our energy and time to this one great cause. 
If we were financially able to, we would 
certainly do this very thing. We wrote 
up two bills for game protection that were 
introduced in the last Assembly of Colora- 
do. Alitho we spent many days at the State 
House lobbying for these bills we regret 
to say that they were lost, together with 
many other good measures intended for the 
betterment of our game and fish. What 
we need in this country.is a national com- 
mittee appointed by the President under an 
act that would allow it to have sufficient 
funds to carry on the work. This commit- 
tee’s duties should be to draw up intelligent 
measures on game and fish protection, dis- 
seminate thru literature expert knowledge 
on what is needed in this direction, attend 
the various meetings of the legislatures, 
and work for proper laws, and in places 
where they cannot attend such assemblies, 
appoint men to do the work. There should 
be at least $50,000 a year appropriated for 
this work. The various assemblies sadly 
need education when it comes to game con- 
ditions, as you probably have learned if you 
have ever tried to get any bills thru and 
attended any meetings of the Game and 
Fish Committees of these assemblies—Edi- 
tor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish you would 
advise me as to whether the guiding busi- 
ness is overdone in the West. I know of 
a district where there are some bears, 
plenty deer, cats, cougars, coyotes, lobos, 
quail and turkeys within one and two days’ 
pack from the railroad, not to say any- 
thing of the scenery, healthful climate, 
trouting and good weather generally. Does 
it pay to outfit for the business and go 
ahead? Do sportsmen want larger game 
still? Do the guides get plenty of tourists 
by advertising or depend more on repeat- 
ers? From a shooter and hunter.—P, H. 
Manly, West El Paso, N. M. 


No, we do not think the guiding business 
is overdone in the West. The good guides 
are always busy in season. In fact, some 
of our very best known guides have to turn 
parties away nearly every year, owing to 


the fact that they are unable to take care 
of them. A great deal also depends upon 
the hunting location of the guide. If he 
happens to be a good guide in a poor hunt- 
ing location, he is just about as bad off as 
if he were a poor guide in a good hunting 
country. We should imagine that there 
would be a good chance for you to build 
up a good guiding business in your terri- 
tory, considering the amount and variety of 
game that you have. There are all kinds 
of sportsmen, some preferring smaller game, 
where the hardships are not so great in 
hunting it, and others preferring the bigger 
game, where the hardships are as tough as 
you want them. There is the bird shooter 
who always likes to kill a big turkey, or 
get a nice bag of quail in a day; then there 
is the bear hunter who does not care a 
cent for turkeys or quail, but he is willing 
to go days, and sometimes weeks in quest of 
his quarry, being fully satisfied if he is 
able to bag a single bear in two or three 
weeks of hard hunting. So it is with sheep, 
elk, and other game.all along the line. Un- 
less a guide already has a business estab- 
lished thru much service, he naturally has 
to build it up thru advertising, and adver- 
tising in the sportsman’s magazines is the 
very best kind of advertising.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With reference to 
the speed attained by wild ducks in flight, 
I note on page 303 of the March number 
of Outdoor Life in your reply to inquiry 
by Mr. Hoberg, you make a statement show- 
ing an average speed of 70 miles per hour 
for spoonbills and ranging up to 145 miles 
per hour for canvasbacks. In Mr. Chester 
A, Reed’s book entitled “Game Birds,” on 
page 11, in writing of the speed of blue 
wing teal in flight the statement is made 
that “careful observations by competent 
men have amply proven that this or no 
other duck can fly at a rate of more than 
sixty miles per hour.” It is assumed that 
Mr. Reed is an authority on this subject; 
however, I believe I have seen, also shot 
at ducks, that were traveling at a far 
greater speed than a mile a minute. I would 
like to see a further discussion of this 
matter in Outdoor Life and would also like 
to know the manner in which the figures 
as shown by you were arrived at.—cC, R. 
Craft, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


Many years ago, probably fifteen or 
twenty, we copied the figures run in our 
March number from some book on wild 
fowl shooting, by some well-known author. 
If we are not mistaken, it was “Wild Fowl 
Shooting,” by William Bruce Leffingwell, 
who was probably one of the greatest au- 
thors at that time on duck shooting. We 
know that Mr. Reed is wrong when he says 
that neither the blue wing teal, nor any 
other duck, can fly over the rate of sixty 
miles per hour. This is absolutely incor- 


rect. We know this by the speed of an au- 
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tomobile, for instance. We know it is not 
uncommon in a race for an automobile to 
go a mile a minute, yet who would ever 
believe that a duck flying at its greatest 
speed could not outstrip by far the speed of 
an automobile at this rate of going. If you 
have shot many ducks, you certainly have 


shot some ducks traveling at a greater rate 
of speed than a mile a minute. In pub- 
lishing your letter, we hope that some of 
our readers who have some fresher data 
on this than we have will come forth with 
what information they have on the subject. 
—Editor. 


Camping Out. 


When you hear the bees a-humming, 

And your pulses start a-drumming, 

Then you know that summer’s coming 
And it seems you cannot wait. | 

Once again you get to wishing 

That you-all could go a-fishing, 

Just to watch the water swishing 

Round a tempting piece o’ bait. 


Over mind and body stealing 
Comes a restless sort o’ feeling, 
As each morning breaks revealing 
Evidence of summer days. 

Winter snows cannot conceal it, 
Shrubs and grasses now reveal it, 
You can see and hear and feel it 
In a thousand diff’rent ways. 


NY Wiss Wis NY Went Was 
NYIZERIZERIZEE 
ONCE 


Sie ~ Poe 


"Neath the trees you lie a-dreaming, 
With the sunlight o’er you _ streaming, 
And you mind is fairly teeming 

With the thoughts of camping out. 

You can smell the fish a-frying, 

You can see the wild birds flying, 
Woodland creatures a-spying, 

And you somehow want to shout. 


’Neath God’s canopy a-sleeping, 

Silent stars their watch a-keeping, 
Gentle night-winds o’er you sweeping, 
Put your weary thoughts to rout. 

If you want a good vacation 

Filled with life and exultation, 
There’s no other recreation 

That can equal camping out. 


EDNA GUNSTROM. 

















Montana has declared against the running 
of bears with dogs, altho the open season 
for the steel trap in the pursuit of these an- 
imals is twelve months each year. Montana 
should be consistent, If she would stop the 
dog she should close the trap against Bruin. 
The dog in the hunting fields kills lions and 
cats as well as treeing bears, but the bear 
traps, aside from causing death and suffer- 
ing to bears, catches an occasional dog or 
cow-brute, and is a source of continual men- 
ace to human life as well. Montana’s open 
season on deer and elk (goats and sheep 
protected all year round) is now from Octo- 
ber 1st to December ist. Deer must have 
horns, from which we infer that elk may 
be taken of either sex. The non-resident 
big-game license fee has been increased 
from $25 to $50. 


At the last session of the Colorado Legis- 
lature a bill was passed allowing the farm- 
ers whose crops are being damaged by 
pheasants to apply to the state game com- 
missioner for a permit to kill these birds— 
such permit only to bésissued when it is 
clearly shown to the commissioner that the 
pheasants have been causing damage, and 
then only under such terms and provisions 





as the commissioner may prescribe. No 
such killed birds may be sold. We regret of 
course that our Assembly saw fit to go so 
far in its treatment of the pheasants. Every 
other state in the Union where pheasants 
are found is propagating and protecting its 
pheasants (Oregon, for instance, bred and 
liberated 2,748 last year, and 2,914 in 1915), 
and we fear that Colorado will be doing the 
same thing only when it is too late—as in 
the present case with our elk and other 
game. We feel sure, however, that our 
present state game commissioner’s good 
judgment in the issuance of such permits 
will prevail, as no one more than he realizes 
the great attraction the Chinese pheasants 
are to our state. 


Writes L. A. Suprise of Alliance, Neb.: 
“Am sending you by today’s mail a photo 
of a couple of my trapper friends, Earl 
Wambaugh and Earl Douglas. The photo 
shows the result of two months of trapping 
in Garden County, Nebraska, last winter. 
These two boys work upon separate ranches 
and do the trapping more for pastime than 
the money there is in it.” The photograph 
shows the following skins: Forty coyote, 
twenty-eight skunk, 650 muskrat.—Editor, 

















Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time ‘of wo infraction of the 
y 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





Concerning Game Killed by Wild Animals. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed the state- 
ment by Mr. Shaffer in the November num- 
ber Outdoor Life where he mentions a hunt- 
er having told of wolves killing deer; one 
instance that referred to the wolf eating a 
feed while the deer was still alive interest- 
ing me especially, as it called to mind a 
sight I once witnessed in Montana about 
twenty years ago. An older brother and I, 
while riding thru a bunch of horses which 
were probably half a mile from the ranch, 
discovered a colt of 3 or 4 months old with 
the greater part of one hip missing, that 
had afforded a feast for some blood-thirsty 
wolf. The colt was limping around after 
the mare, tho judging from the appearance 
of the wound, the wolf must have caught 
the colt and feasted two or three days pre- 
viously, after which it went its way leaving 
the colt to suffer until discovered by us and 
shot. 

Many cases could be mentioned where 
grey wolves had been known to kill cattle 
and sheep, and many instances where the 
victims had been partly eaten while still 
alive, after which they suffered untold 
agony until discovered by their owners and 
killed. A well-fed grey wolf, with hide in 
prime condition, in my opinion, is one of the 
most beautiful of all animals, but that same 
hide, to quote a rancher who had suffered 
heavily from frequent raids from the wolves 
on his stock, “wraps up more deviltry than 
any other hide of equal dimensions ever 
stretched over any animated form,” and that 
rancher knew whereof he spoke. 

But for downright meanness and all- 
around “orneryness” (not very high-grade 


English, perhaps, but is about as suitable as 

any when discussing the critter we are now 

dealing with, unless the recital were made 

up largely with dashes and exclamation 

points) the grey wolf excels the coyote in 

but one way, and that is his size. 
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Size con- 


sidered, however, the coyote has nothing to 
be ashamed of if the height of his ambition 
in life consists in leaving a record that imps 
of the evil one would delight to own. He— 
the coyote—will eat anything that any ani- 
mal will and much that other animals 
would most emphatically refuse; in fact, if 
driven to it by hunger, there is nothing the 
coyote will not eat and smack his lips for 
more, From this, however, don’t imagine 
that he would as soon feast off carrion as 
a fat goose, for he wouldn’t; no, sir-ee! 
He’d take the goose every time, and after 
eating to the full be ready to exclaim, like 
the boy after eating his fill of a swell 
Christmas dinner, “Cuss a stomach so 
small!” 

But I like both the grey wolf and the 
coyote; I like to hear them how] at all times, 
but above all things like to stick a Winches- 
ter bullet thru their ribs where it will make 
the recipient eligible for, entrance into wolf 
and coyote paradise. And any man who 
would fail to kill either of these critters we 
are writing about should get six months 
twice a year in the pen with a diet made up 
entirely of bread and water—but mostly 
water. 

But perhaps I have painted the coyote a 
bit too black, as he seems to have at least 
one redeeming trait, for, while he will kill 
any animal or bird that he can pounce upon, 
he is probably about as good a mouser as 
can be found unless we except the owl or 
cat. And it is certainly interesting to watch 
a coyote (unobserved by him, of course) 
when hunting mice. His fox-like face will 
have a semi-comic but altogether expectant 
look, with the sharp ears pointing forward, 
while the head will be turned slightly to one 
side in a listening attitude. Just then some- 
thing happens, just what you have tv partly 
imagine, but either the mouse suddenly ap- 
pears, or the grass quivers where the coyote 
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has been looking so intently, when there is 
a quick pounce, and the mouse has eaten 
his last of the rancher’s wheat. 

The rancher, who has been pretty busy in 
the hay field, excuses himself for not hiking 
housewards for a gun and shooting that coy- 
ote up in the most approved fashion, in 
language about as follows: 

“It’s just like I was telling Brown the 
other day: the coyote does about as much 
good in killing mice as the damage he does 
in the occasional chicken he gets. Dern it 
all! I’m just about ready to swear off kill- 
ing coyotes.” And he heads his team to- 
wards the hay field while the coyote, who 
has often felt the pricks of a guilty con- 
science when certain events came to mind 
in which he figured conspicuously on dark 
nights in close proximity to the rancher’s 
chicken roosts, assures himself that the. one 
mouse-killing should cover a multitude. of 
sins, and forthwith disappears in the direc- 
tion of the rancher’s hen house and raises 
all sorts of commotion, leaving feathers 
galore floating over the field of carnage, 
after which, from the concealment afforded 
by a nearby clump of willows, the fattest 
hen or most-prized goose of the plantation 
follows the route taken by that most awfully 
destructive mouse! Then the coyote hits 
for regions remote, and in security drops 
into slumber with a full stomach and a 
clear conscience. 

Right here permit me to relate something 
illustrative of the suspicious nature of these 
brutes that seems to have been theirs from 
puppyhood. Once on a time when deer 
hunting, a shower came up, and ye writer 
sought temporary shelter under a large fir. 
While sitting there protected from the rain 
by the dense foliage above, a two-thirds- 
grown coyote appeared at not over twenty- 
five yards trotting along with that soft- 
footed gait so characteristic of this animal. 
He didn’t see me; of that I am certain, 
while I am just as positive that he could 
not have scented me, as the wind was 
wrong; but he did hear the “click” of my 
Winchester, and whirled on his back track 
like a flash. He was quick, but still a bit 
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too slow, as the .38-40 caught him just back 
of the shoulder and his spirit slid, with a 
soft-footed trot, into coyote heaven. 

For a good many years it has been a habit 
with me to always keep the trigger finger 
against the trigger to muffle the sound 
when cocking the gun preparatory to a shot 
at game; but this time I forgot. Now, the 
“click” to my rifle used that day, I am 
pretty positive, could not have been heard 
by a human being at the distance the coy- 
ote was; but he heard it and seemed to 
realize. that it meant danger. (In a 
whisper: I’m not going to say a word about 
the “big one that got away” the day before 
when. [. endeavored to shoot him up with 
my six-shooter, and he “wasn’t over—— 
But I’m not geing to say a word about it 
now; Wait until I can give some satisfactory 
explanation as to how it all happened; it’s 
not quite clear at the present writing.) 

But about wild animals feasting on their 
victims while, alive: The season just past, 
my brother Jay and I found a very large 
buck that had been killed by a cougar prob- 
ably four-or.five.days previously, We ex- 
amined the carcass.closely and came to the 
conchusjon that»the cougar had eaten on 
that buck whilé alive and probably left it 
to die from the effects of the wound made 
in the hip and extending up one side of the 
back where the cougar had eaten. So far 
as we could determine there was not an- 
other mark on the deer. We thought that 
the cougar had eaten about twenty-five or 
thirty pounds from the buck and believed 
that it had not eaten off the carcass but the 
one time. 

I know of a large cow killed by a grizzly 
bear that it is supposed the bear feasted on 
while living: For something like two hours 
the cow was heard bawling, after which all 
became quiet. The owner of the ranch was 
away from home that night, leaving his 
wife, and I think, two or three children, the 
only ones at the place. Those visiting the 
kill the following day decided that the bear 
had disabled the cow and then began eating 
while she was still alive. 

British Columbia. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


A Woman Stops a Charging Bear. 


It. was nearing the Fourth of July (my 
birthday), when my wife suggested.that we 
spend the day on an outing up in the moun- 
tains, hunting and fishing, drinking in the 
cool breezes that come down from those 
majestic peaks and listen to the roar of the 
wind among the pine and fir trees. 

Wasn’t this better than going to some 
picnic or social function? Besides, we some- 
how never did care for such things as long 
as there was a chance to break away for a 
hike in the wilderness. We have long since 
learned the taste of the brook trout and the 
sport in catching him—so we decided to go. 


At last we concluded to go to a-“let-off” 
station called Garry, opposite Glacier Park, 
Mont., and which we were told was a fine 
place to catch big rainbow trout. We got 
our duffle ready, including provisions, for 
two or three days, blankets, etc., fishing 
tackle and rifles. 

We left Kalispell, Mont., at about 11 
o’clock and went to Columbia Falls, where 
we changed on the G. N. for Garry. There 
was only one train which stopped at Garry 
—No. 44—and it was several hours late, 
due in at 12:03, but on this particular night 
would arrive at about 4 a.m., a most un- 
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Stanton Lake, Mont,. where you can catch 
‘em and never get tired. 


godly time to get up and catch a train. But 
our enthusiasm was running high, so the 
time the train arrived made but little differ- 
ence to us. 

When the train stopped at Garry it was 
just getting daylight, and as we alighted we 
were surprised to see one of the most pic- 
turesque spots in all the Rockies. Tower- 
ing cliffs loomed up on every side. The 
tall bear grass, or Indian basket weed 
grass, was in full bloom and very thick; 
it is a very coarse grass, shooting a stem 
about the size of one’s thumb up to about 
three to five feet tall, the blossom being 
about seven inches long and very fragrant, 
of a cream or yellowish color. But there 
was not a cabin in sight—just wilderness. 
We piled our luggage to one side and began 
a search of the surrounding country to find 
some cabin. About two hours of tramping 
brought’ us to a small cabin under a big 
hill, upon the bank of the middle fork of 
the Flathead River, the dividing line of the 
Glacier Park. This cabin was built by trap- 
pers and was fitted with a short fireplace, 
ground floor and had a comfortable bunk 
place. We carried our equipment down and 
prepared to make ourselves at home. 

And the next day it rained. It kept rain- 
ing for two long days and nights without 
letting up. We shot some squirrels, caught 
some dandy brook trout and made the best 
of it. I saw some bear signs and plenty of 


deer tracks all around our cabin. The sec- 
ond night, about 2 a.m., we were awakened 
by the sound of someone or something 
tramping around the cabin, walking quite 
heavy. 

I slipped out from under the covers, 
caught up my heavy .35 Winchester and 
went to the window facing the river, as it 
was light on that side, but heard the thing 
walk back around toward the front door. 
Anna (my wife) cautioned me to be careful 
as it might be Mr. Gregg, who had told us 
that he might join us up there. I opened 
the door easy and peered out. All was still. 
Then, as I stepped outside there was a big 
“woof!” from around the back of the cabin 
and the crashing of brush, like a cow was 
running as tho her very life depended on it. 
As I started to go back Anna was coming 
out, and we bumped into each other, she 
armed with her .22 High Power, ready to 
help tackle “that big bear,” as she described 
it. I had to laugh at her boldness, which 
I never expected, for what I did except to 
find was my wife over back against the 
wall with the covers over her head—but no, 
sir! she had come to “fish and fight,” and 
she was willing to do her share, plucky 
girl! 

Next morning, sure enough, Bruin left 
tracks eight inches long in the sand around 
the cabin. We decided to hunt that day, 
the Fourth. After an all-day climb up the 
high cliffs, scanning every conceivable spot 

















The author two miles beyond the main range. 














for bear, we returned to camp that night 
empty handed—and hungry. 

Oh, how good those trout tasted! baked 
to a red shade and stripped with bacon. 

Next day, the 5th, we took our rifles and 
fishing outfit and went up to Stanton Lake, 
some two miles back, that we had located. 
This lake is about one mile long, surround- 
ed on three sides by lofty ranges, the main 
range lying back about three miles, up 
creek. We fished until about noon, catch- 
ing as many of the speckled beauties as we 
needed, and decided to take our rifles and 
go to the main range. Before starting, see- 
ing that it was a dense, log-covered and 
brushy thicket most of the way, we stripped 
off all unnecessary apparel, including our 
camera (which we afterward regretted), and 
set out. 

Before going half a mile we saw fresh 
bear signs, Then, at a spring we saw plenty 
more, Being led on with the belief that we 
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edly attracted by the smell of fish and ~- 
squirrel refuse which we threw out. 

After going about two and a half miles 
thru dense jungle we were reminded that 
the time was fast going, and that if were 
to get back to camp that night we would 
have to turn back and make all possible 
speed; as it was then 4:30. Anna suggested 
that we cross over the stream and return 
on the opposite side back to the lake. We 
found it alive with bear sign; even more so 
than the side we had gone up on, and as 
some of the signs were so recently made, 
we looked to see a bear any moment, Nor 
were we mistaken. All at once there was 
something got up out of a tree top which 
tore the limbs and brush like a house afire 
—not seventy yards away—and my wife 
said: “There goes one; let me shoot it!” 
And I told her to hurry up, but it was not 
necessary, for at that moment her .22 High- 
Power Savage (a rifle made to order, with 

















The cabin that was visited by the bear. 


would surely see a bear before much tramp- 
ing, we proceeded cautiously, but most of 
the time jumping from log to log, thru devil- 
stick bushes whose thorns perforated our 
flesh until we bled from head to foot, thru 
some of the thickest bushes one could 
drears of—plenty of sign showing up all the 
time. In some places we could see where a 
big grizzly had dug a great hole in the 
ground, perhaps after some marmot, while 
the skunk cabbage was eaten off and 
tramped down everywhere. We proceeded 
along, wanting to get up to the main range 
as early as possible, as it looked the best 
place for the evening feeding ground of the 
grizzly, and I was bent upon showing my 
wife a bear if there was one to be found 
in the country. Then, too, I was amused to 
know just what she would do if she saw 
one within range, and if she would keep 
her nerve as she seemed inclined ‘to at the 
cabin a couple of nights before when we 
were visited by a bear, who was undoubt- 





Mrs. Carson in doorway, 


fancy stock and fully engraved, which I had 
previously made her a present of and which 
she treasured so much, and with which by 
a little practice she could cut a squirrel’s 
head off nearly every shot) rang out, and 
the bear, a monster brown cinnamon, let 
out a bawl that made Anna tell me to 
“shoot quick!” and as it was coming almost 
directly toward us, I turned my old .35 loose 
and took him thru the upper part of his 
fore leg; but the shot did not do much dam- 
age, save to tear that part of his heavy mus- 
cles away. By this time it began to look 
pretty serious, as he was only about twenty 
yards off. Wife shot again, hitting him in 
the jaw, tearing almost the whole of the 
lower jaw off, which caused him to turn 
half around, and just as he jumped over a 
large fallen tree, the .35 broke his neck, 
and he was ours. 

It was the largest brown bear I have 
ever seen, and weighed around four or five 
hundred pounds. The fur was no good, and 
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our camera was back at camp, so we were 
out of luck as far as a trophy was con- 
cerned, But oh! such a time as we had in 
that fight! It all happened much quicker 
than it takes me to peck it off on this old 
machine, and my wife—who had not gotten 
out of her tracks during the battle—said: 
“Gee, what fun; wish we could find another 
one, and a big grizzly at that.” And I hon- 
estly believe she would tackle the biggest 
grizzly that walks, alone. 

So the outing was a big success; wife is 
crazy to go again, and this spring we in- 
tend getting another one, as we have some 
located, Cc. M. CARSON. 

Montana. 


Deer-Hunting in 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I returned Decem- 
ber lst from a successful deer hunt in the 
Black Hills. Two of us, with our wives, 
and a Ford took to the hills in October, in 
1915, but failed to get our deer. Altho we 
had a most enjoyable trip, we came home 
without eating any venison. We were four 
days on the road, spending one day in the 
Bad Lands of South Dakota. 

This year (1916) I again made a trip to 
the same section where we were camped in 
1915, and boarded with a ranchman, Je- 
rome Harvey. His wife is one of the best 
cooks in the state. My stay with these peo- 
ple was a very enjoyable one. 

The open season for deer is the month of 
November, and I left my home on the 12th 
of the month, hoping it would snow before 
I got to hunting. I was favored by a six- 
inch snow coming on the 11th; as I passed 
thru Chadron on my way it was 8° below 
zero, and further up in the hills, 22° below. 

I got my hunting license at Deadwood, 
and changed from the Northwestern to the 
Burlington and went as far south as Du- 
mont, S. D., which is only a section house, 
and walked from there to Harvey’s ranch. 

I was at that place over two weeks before 
getting my deer, and while there eleven 
other hunters came and went, and most of 
them got their deer. Some of them killed 
a deer the first half day. Deer were plenti- 
ful in that section, but quite a heavy snow 
came, two days of warm weather, and a 
crust was formed, which made it difficult 
to get near a deer. We used every method 
we could think of to get a shot—still-hunt- 
ing, driving and making a stand. Most of 


Impressions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In his article, 
“Game Fields de Luxe,” in the February 
number of your magazine, Mr. Ralph Ed- 
munds says he learned in Wrangell that 
“most of the Alaska salmon are caught by 
trolling with spoon hooks and not by the 
use of nets, as is the general belief.” Mr. 
Edmunds is mistaken in this. He must 
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Note.—Ordinarily we would not even no- 
tice, much less publish, the story of a bear 
hunt taken in July, when it is a shame to 
kill these animals; but knowing Mr. Car- 
son to be a big-game hunter of note and a 
sportsman, and furthermore believing that 
he was only “hunting” this bear in order to 
let his wife see one in the wild, and prob- 
ably only allowed her to kill it after it was 
seen because he considered both her and 
himself in danger, we consider that this 
was not a “really and truly” bear hunt, 
but rather a killing almost rendered neces- 
sary by circumstances, This is the view 
we take of it, which we hope is correct.— 
Editor. 


South Dakota. 


the hunting was in the hills near rapid 
creeks and limestone ridges. 

Both blacktail and whitetail deer are 
found in this locality, but all we killed were 
whitetail. The country to hunt in is much 
better than Idaho, not nearly so rough, and 
close to railroads. While I was there, the 
forest ranger stopped over night with us, 
and he reported thirty-six elk, about twelve 
miles west. They were eating up some 
rancher’s hay, he said. These elk were 
placed in the hills a few years ago and are 
protected. 

I am recording a few facts and incidents 
impressed on my memory of this trip, think- 
ing how many of us who live in South Da- 
kota, and go into other states hunting big 
game, who would enjoy the hunting in the 
Black Hills more, 

There were eleven deer killed from our 
camp and as many more by ranchmen who 
live near there, I didn’t hear of any acci- 
dents, They tell of one old-timer who went 
hunting one day—having just the one day 
off duty—and seeing a big buck standing 
close to him early in the day, refused to 
shoot him for the reason that he had only 
one shell and wanted to hunt all day. 

I took plenty of shells along, and was will- 
ing to use them lavishly if I could only get 
the chance, 

Lawrence County, South Dakota, where 1 
hunted, has the finest automobile roads in 
the state, and one can get splendid fishing 
for trout in all the creeks, making it easy 
for people to go and come for a few days’ 
outing. ORION PORTER. 

South Dakota. 


of Alaska. 


have misunderstood his informer. The fact 
is that only a small part of the immense 
Alaska salmon catch is made by trollers. 
Of the five species of salmon caught in 
Alaska only the largest and most high- 
priced, the king, or spring salmon, is trolled 
for, the trollers at times also catching a 
good many coho, or silver salmon. The 
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most important of the Alaska salmon are 
the sockeye, or red, and the humpback, or 
pink. (The fifth species is the chum or dog 
salmon.) By far the greatest part of the 
salmon catch is made in seines and traps, 
the latter being huge affairs constructed of 
pilings and netting. 

Many incorrect statements regarding the 
game on the islands of Southeastern Alaska 
are made, even by men that have hunted on 
these islands, as for instance a writer in 
the January, 1916, number of your magazine 
describing a bear hunt at Kelp Bay on Bar- 
anof Island says he saw thru the glasses 
high up in the snow tracks which he took 
for goat tracks. There is neither goat nor 
sheep found on any of the Southeastern 
Alaska islands, and to my knowledge not 
on any island in Alaska. 

The big brown bear is found here only on 
Admiralty, Baranof and Chichagof Island. 
On these three islands there are no black 
bears and no wolves, which animals, how- 
ever, both are found on several of the near- 
by islands, such as Kupreanof, Kuiu and 
Prince of Wales. A writer from Prince of 
Wales Island once stated in your magazine 
that there were both black and brown bears 
on that island. Many readers no doubt got 
the impression that this meant the big 
brown bear. The brown bears on Prince of 
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Wales Island, however, are only “black 
bears with red fur,” as an Indian hunter 
termed it—i. e., the brown variety of the 
common black bear. 

In the May, 1916, number Mr. W. H. Case 
tells us that in Alaska “there are thousands 
of islands and thousands of square miles of 
country that will afford good protection to 
bears for hundreds of years to come.” I 
want to remark that of these thousands of 
islands less than a dozen are inhabited by 
the big brown bear. There are thousands 
of square miles also in the States where 
the grizzly used to roam, but where are the 
grizzlies now? Railroads are being built 
in Alaska and more people are flocking in 
every year, and the bears in many localities 
are being killed off quite fast. At least, the 
bears on the islands certainly need the pro- 
tection now afforded them by the law, and 
the harmless black bear, now unprotected, 
surely ought to get his share of the pro- 
tection. 

The beaver, by many thought to be ex- 
tinct, is still found in a few remote local- 
ities on the islands of Southeastern Alaska. 
Deer are still plentiful almost everywhere, 
in spite of the continuous war waged on 
them by numerous fishing boats, which de- 
pend on them for their supply of fresh meat 
the whole year round. S. G. LINDNER. 

Alaska. 


Good Luck on Turkeys in Arkansas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a stranger 
here and alsagstrange to the hunting of 
turkeys, I listened to all the ways of hunt- 
ing these birds that I had a chance to hear. 
I knew there were turkeys near where I 
was. staying, but did not know how to go 
after them. 

I had seen their tracks in a slight snow- 
fall that we had, and also saw where they 
had crossed a small stream. I was working 
on clearing up some land, and I noticed that 
the turkeys had stopped coming across in 
that place, for I had gone there several 
times to watch for them. 

I had heard that they liked to roost near 
water and especially near a cypress break, 
and as the stream was very low and there 
was not very much water around, I went to 
where I knew there was a break with some 
water in it. I got up about 4 o’clock one 
morning and took my Winchester pump gun, 
Tournament model, and plenty of No. 4 shot. 
I did not have any buckshot or would have 
taken them. I knew the way pretty well, 
and so did not have any trouble in getting 
there. It was very dark and cloudy and 
had rained the night before, so I could get 
along very quietly. As soon as I got near 
the break I was extra careful, and could 
just make out two turkeys sitting high up 
in a cypress tree. I knew if I shot them 
from the roost that I probably would not 
get but one, and as I knew which way they 


were feeding I slipped around them and 
went about a quarter of a mile and laid 
down by a log and waited for them. In 
about an hour they came. I saw them a 
long way off and there was, as near as I 
could tell, three gobblers and eight hens in 
the bunch, They were coming quartering 
across towards me and would come within 
about forty yards, as near as I could tell, 
so I waited, and when they got as close as 
they would be to me I watched for a chance 
to get two at one shot, but could not, so I 
shot at a big gobbler. He flopped all over 
the place. I did not pay any more attention 
to him but jumped to my feet and watched 
for a chance to get another as they raised 
to fly. I picked out one that was straight 
away from me and shot, and she dropped 
without hardly fluttering, shot thru the 
neck with four No. 4 shot. I picked up the 
gobbler that had died in the meantime and 
went to the hen. I stepped off the distance, 
and it was very close to seventy-five yards 
where I hit her. That speaks well for a 
shotgun, but I do know that she shoots fine 
and hag never failed me yet. 

There are plenty of turkeys here (Wynne, 
Ark.) if one knows where and how to get 
to them, and I believe that they will in- 
crease very much unless too many hunters 
get after them. They are a long ways from 
a road and it is thru a river bottom, and 
anyone who has ever been in such country 
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knows that they have to be very careful 
where they go so that they can get back. 
It is level except for an occasional slough 
or cypress break, and when the water is 
down it is not bad going, but if it gets up 
one wants the highest pair of boots that he 
can get and then he is liable to get in over 
them if he is not careful. 


Deer are also plentiful here, but’ I have 
not had a chance to go for them. I have 
seen six while I have been out for squir- 
rels, but they were too far away to shoot 
at and get one, so I did not shoot, as I 
hoped that I might get a better chance some 
other time. S. P. FRISBEE. 

Arkansas, 


A Bear Found in His Den in February. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After hunting sea- 
son had closed, Bill, one of the guides at the 
Five Mile Ranch, Dixie, Idaho, and his 
chum, Mutt, went trapping. Late in Febru- 
ary, coming down a ridge on Rattlesnake 
Creek, they had noticed several times a sus- 
picious-looking “leanto” at the roots of a 
large pine tree which had blown down. 
When the tree fell it made an excavation 
three feet deep at the roots. 

On this particular day they had the time 
to stop and examine the “leanto.” Mutt 
jumped into the hole and began clearing 
away the snow and brush which had been 
piled against the roots and earth precisely 
like it had been built by man. Under this 
brush dry sunflower leaves two feet deep 
had been placed. Mutt ran his hand in the 
bed and tore out a quantity of it toward the 
center. Suddenly he jumped from the hole, 
and, eyes bulging and his red whiskers 
standing straight out from his chin, he 
yelled, “Bar, feller!” No amount of coaxing 
could induce him to go back again. Bili 
wanted that bear, so in he went, pawed the 
leaves away and, sure enough, there lay 
Bruin asleep with his nose between his 
paws. Bill prodded him, but couldn’t waken 
him; then he grabbed him by the hind legs 
and swung him on the bank, while Mutt 
covered him with his gun. This rough treat- 
ment had no effect whatever on the bear. 
They pulled his head from between the 
paws, but the moment they let go the head 
instantly fell back to the original position 
as tho a spring was attached to it. The 
only life shown was in the slight breathing. 

He was a 2-year-old brown and had a per- 
fect pelt, which they wanted. Mutt sug- 
gested sticking him “hog-fashion,” which 
was done. The moment the knife touched 


the vital spot he relaxed every muscle, but 
absolutely made no other movement—just 
died quietly and quickly. 

On opening him they found the stomach 
apparently filled, but after examination it 
was found to contain little but gas and 
what was supposed to be the remains of 
mushrooms which, in this country, is prac- 
tically the last food they take before the 
long sleep. The small intestines were like- 
wise filled with gas, perfectly clean and 
transparent. 

It doubtless never occurred to but few 
sportsmen to thoroly examine the “innards” 
of Bruin until the suggestion was brought 
out by contributors to Outdoor Life. In 
future this will be done by many, and we 
may learn more about this interesting 
animal. 

Undoubtedly different sections of the coun- 
try furnish different foods for him to clean 
out the system before retiring. In this part 
of Idaho on the Salmon River it is mush- 
rooms. In the spring the first food taken 
is the tender stalks of the gunflower. No 
meat is eaten until the stomach is in condi- 
tion to receive strong food. It is my. belief 
that they could not retain it. 

There are very many bears in this sec 
tion, brown, black and grizzly, and they do 
not attack living animals in the early days 
after coming out. Occasionally they may 
after a time kill a domestic sheep or two, 
and why not? Every man’s hand or gun is 
raised “agin” him, thanks to the damnable 
law in this state which places a bounty on 
him. No doubt this originated with the 
sheepman whose flocks have done more to 
destroy the Big Horn than has all the hunt- 
ers, by leaving behind them on his range 
the dread scab. J. R. PAINTER. 

Idaho. 


Should the Cassiar Game Bag Not Be Reduced? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have carefully 
read Mr. Edmunds’ series of articles on the 
Cassiar District, entitled, “Game Fields de 
Luxe.” They leave a very unpleasant taste 


in the mouth, I assure you. The following 
title would have been the more appropriate: 
“A Butcher’s Shop and How to Reach It.” 

Every humane and Christian man in this 
province, when this matter is brought to 
their notice, will feel deeply obliged to Mr. 


Edmunds for the courage he has displayed 
in writing the plain truth about the Cassiar, 
and thereby placing a whip in our hands 
that will be used unsparingly on the backs 
of our legislators who made this infamous 
thing possible—a truth that will cause them 
to hang their heads in shame, for as a free 
people with the franchise, the blame nat- 
urally falls on them in the eyes of the civi- 
lized world, And that Mr, Edmunds has 
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told the truth cannot be questioned, for in 
his first article he tells us that “he intends 
to hew straight to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may.” 

For a paltry $100 license fee these legis- 
lators have invited the world at large to 
come in and kill three head of each species 
of big game (with the exception of moose, 
the limit on which is two) in an open coun- 
try where they are so innocent and easy of 
approach—we are told—that it reminds one 
of hunting on a cattle or sheep ranch on the 
plains of Texas. 

But these legislators are excusable, in a 
sense, being entirely unaware that there is 
a code of ethics in big-game hunting beyond 
which no bona fide sportsman ever steps a 
single inch, for the very first article in 
their creed distinctly states (tho unwritten, 
but fully recognized) that it is the difficulty 
of the chase which gives value to the tro- 
phies, If there were no difficulties, no hard- 
ships, no exertion, then the sport would 
have no flavor and its prizes no value. The 
mere fact that a man can kill as many of 
any particular kind of animal as he pleases 
should be sufficient to make him let that 
beast alone as soon as he has secured, say, 
one good specimen, Ignorance of this code 
on the part of our legislators is the reason 
for such a degrading law being placed on 
the game statutes. 

Yet Mr. Edmunds speaks of having killed 
eleven head of four different species in 
eleven days in a country he could ride all 
over. And he was only one out of ten or 
eleven other hunters. Ye Gods! what a 


shambles of blood—misnamed sport; tons of 
good meat left to rot, and this at a time 
when meat of any kind is looked upon as a 
luxury beyond reach to hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent women and children thru- 
out this empire. Such murderous work un- 
der the name of sport on God’s dumb ani- 
mals cannot and will not be tolerated by 
civilized men, for until this infamous act in 
the game statutes is annulled we cannot 
look any other Christian people in the face 
without a blush of shame. Rest assured, no 
stone will be left unturned to have this foul 
thing removed at the earliest opportunity, 
and the credit for this will be due to Mr. 
Edmunds for the fearless courage he has 
shown in stating the truth about the slaugh- 
ter-house methods employed in the Cassiar. 
British Columbia. JNO. A. HOPE. 


Note.—While the ‘“slaughter-house” pic- 
ture as well as the imaginative one of tons 
of game meat going to rot, described by Mr. 
Hope is greatly overdrawn, yet we believe 
every thorobred sportsman in Canada and 
the United States will agree with him that 
the bag limit at present allowed in the 
Cassiar District should be reduced. While 
we ourselves hope soon to visit the Cassiar 
District on a hunting trip, yet, frankly, we 
can say that we shall be glad to forego the 
excitement attendant on bringing down the 
present quota of eleven big-game animals— 
in addition to all the bears we can kill—if 
only we have the pleasure and satisfaction 
of seeing the present prodigious bag limits 
reduced.—Editor. 


New Mexico G. P. A. Wins Fight for a ‘‘100 Per Cent Game Warden.”’ 


After a campaign lasting over six months 
and featured by a running fight with hostile 
political interests, the New Mexico Game 
Protective Association has succeeded in pro- 
curing the appointment of their state game 
warden “for fitness and not for politics.’ 
Theodore Rouault of Las Cruces, New Mex., 
is the new warden. He was appointed by 
Governor Lindsey on March 7th. 

“The New Mexico game law provides that 
the state warden must be a man skilled in 
matters pertaining to game and fish,” says 
Robert E. Dietz, secretary of the New Mex- 
ico Game Protective Association. A year 
ago the sportsmen of the state made up 
their minds that this section of the law 
meant exactly what it said, and that to save 
the fast-dwindling game supply it was neces- 
sary to get not only a good warden, but an 
extra good one, The campaign started by 
securing pre-election promises from both 
gubernatorial candidates to consult with the 
G. P. A. in selecting a warden. These prom- 
ises were duly obtained, but before they 
could be fulfilled the new governor, the 
late E, C. de Baca, was stricken with a 


mortal illness and later died. His succes- 
sor, the former lieutenant governor, W. E. 
Lindsey, was not bound by any promise to 
carry out the sportsmen’s plan, and many 
feared that the reform movement had lost. 
But the G. P. A. “stayed with it.” The 
state was combed for good game-warden 
material, and the three best available men 
put up to the governor as qualified by fit- 
ness dnd experience for the position. Public 
opinion, stirred up by six months of con- 
stant publicity and the irrefutable sound- 
ness of the G. P. A.’s position, coupled with 
a disposition on the part of the governor to 
meet the sportsmen half way, was a com- 
bination too strong to be beaten, even by 
old-fashioned plum-pudding politics. Prog- 
ress won. 

“With a really active game warden, 
backed by nine local Game Protective As- 
sociations, we can now look for a clean-up 
in New Mexico,” is the prediction of the 
sportsmen. “Heretofore,” they say, “we 
have had more lawbreakers than game. 
Now we hope for sudden failure of the crop 
of game Hogs and a chance for the game to 
come back,” 











A BATTERY GUN. 


One of twenty-two, located and seized by 
Federal authorities on the Potomac River.- 
This gun weighs about 100 lbs., consisting 
of a series of musket barrels fixed to a 
frame with a powder trench joining the 
percussion cap holes. One shot fired into 
bedded water fowl could easily result in the 
killing or crippling of 100 birds. And to 
think that such engines of destruction to 
our game are even made, much less used, 
in . eee country the size and standing 
of this! 
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Concerning Various Arms and Cartridges—Old and New. 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


I have noted with interest the remarks 
of Mr. Thomas Roche in the May number 
of Outdoor Life concerning revolver shoot- 
ing from rest. If there was any one thing 
I had attempted to make clear in my sev- 
eral articles concerning rest shooting with 
revolvers it has been that the work re- 
ported was attempted solely to discover 
what the various revolvers shot were capa- 
ble of doing in the writer’s hands when shot 
from rest. It is NOT practical revolver 
shooting; at the same time I am of the 
opinion that to obtain groups as small as 
some of my best, the revolver shooter reach- 
ing for extremely small groups will have to 
resort to rest shooting with the revolver 
just as the rifle shooter, when trying for 
extremely small groups, will shoot his rifle 
from rest. To get the smallest possible 
groups, however, and to determine exactly 
what average results can be depended on 
under all conditions, it is my opinion both 
rifle and revolver enthusiasts will have to 
resort to the machine rest. But we all read- 
ily admit that neither method is practical. 

I have reported several five and six-shot 
groups with revolvers from rest at 50 yards 
of two inches and under, the smallest meas- 
uring as small as 1% inches. The method 
adapted to obtain such small groups, it is 
admitted, was not at all practical, but don’t 
let anyone imagine for a moment that it 
hasn’t been very gratifying to know that 
groups of these small dimensions have been 
made with the big Colt and Smith & Wes- 
son revolvers with the heaviest charges— 
men’s loads, be it understood, and in this 
respect, at least, decidedly practical—far 
more so, I believe, than if results had been 
secured with reduced charges. 

In speaking of the groups of two inches 
and smaller, don’t let anyone think for a 
moment that I forget the larger ones made 
under same conditions; for I don’t. I tell 
myself that the fault was solely that of 
the man behind the gun, fully believing that 
with a better man, occupying the same 
Place but few, if any such large groups 
would have been made. 

I do not advocate holding revolver with 
both hands only when trying for small 


groups FROM REST. Certainly I do not 
practice this any other way. If there has 
been any one thing that I have condemned 
it is the practice of shooting revolver (ex- 
cept when testing for groups from rest) 
either at game or at target when revolver 
is held in both hands. If anything can be 
found in anything I have ever written that 
contradicts this statement I shall be more 
than pleased to hear of the fact. As there 
may be others who have misunderstood the 
motive that prompted my rest shooting, I 
feel very grateful to Mr. Roche for writing 
exactly as he has as it gives me the oppor- 
tunity of making the above explanation. 

Several numbers back someone asked if 
the .45 Colt revolver cartridge could be 
used in the .45 Smith & Wesson, Schofield 
model revolver, the answer being given that 
it could. I never owned a Schofield Smith 
& Wesson but am pretty certain that the 
regular .45 Colt revolver cartridge cannot 
be used in the Schofield as I am of the 
opinion that the Colt cartridge is too long 
for the S. & W. cylinder and the diameter 
of the .45 Colt bullet too great. The .45 
S. & W. Schofield bullet, you remember, is 
.449-inch, and the Colt .454. Will someone 
having a Schofield inform us positively con- 
cerning this matter? 

Before I have finished I am afraid the 
readers will decide I am out for trouble, 
but this would be wrong; I am only out for 
facts even if it should develop that A. A. H. 
is proven wrong. About here I must touch 
briefly on the story by Mr. Thomas, “Buf- 
falo Bill’s Last Interview,” which we had 
all waited for anxiously ever since it was 
announced several months ago. Decidedly 
interesting, we all readily admit, but some 
statements contained in the story were dif- 
ferent than we had expected after having 
formed different opinions from what we had 
read of the famous scout many years ago. 
I shall only refer to one of these at the 
present time. First, however, I am inclined 
to ask if there was not a mistake made in 
getting the pictures shown on pages 490 and 
491 mixed a bit. The gun shown on page 
491 is not quite plain enough for one to be 
too positive as to its make, but am pretty 
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certain that it represents the old gun-metal 
frame .44 Winchester rim-fire using the old 
Henry cartridge. This gun was brought out 
in 1866 to supersede the Henry. On page 
490 picture shows Buffalo Bill with the 
Model 1873 Winchester—no possible chance 
for a mistake here. This gun, of course, 
was introduced in 1873. Photo said to have 
been taken in 1869. Something wrong here 
as this would be four years before the ap- 
pearance of the 1873 Winchester, the most 
famous rifle, I believe, in American gun 
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history. Will Mr. Thomas, or Mr. McGuire, 
please explain all about this mixup? I am 
inclined to think by altering the positions 
of the two cuts all would harmonize per- 
fectly. 

Now for some information concerning 
Buffalo Bill’s favorite buffalo gun which he 
called “Lucretia Borgia” and which Mr. 
Thomas reports him—Buffalo Bill—as call- 
ing a .48 caliber. I have puzzled my head 
over this a great deal but am no nearer a 
solution of the problem than at first. Will 
Mr. Thomas, or anyone, please explain? 
Much that I am inclined to write now I am 
not any too certain about, but very much 
desire the facts and am as certain as can 
be that others will be equally interested— 
in fact I'll bet Mr. Thomas has received 
many letters before this asking for informa- 
tion concerning the .48 caliber Springfield 
he mentions that was used so much by Buf- 
falo Bill. 

The important question is: Was this gun 
a .48 caliber? This is the important point. 
This gun, as I understand, was a metallic 
cartridge rifle. Whether rim or center fire 
is not stated. Buffalo Bill in the interview 
mentions the muzzle-loaders of Civil War 
days as being .52 caliber. I have read of 
.69 caliber muzzle-loading Springfields, tho 
just where I cannot state, and we all know 
that there were .58 caliber muzzle-loading 
Springfields, but do not remember of hear- 
ing of any muzzle-loading rifles of this make 
of .52 caliber. But this need not surprise 


anyone, as there are many things I never 
pretended to know. There was a .52 caliber 
linen-cartridge Sharps, a .56-52 Spencer and 
.52-70 Sharps, all three being rim-fire cart- 
ridges, but I have never heard of a .52 cali- 


ber Springfield of any kind, tho am not go- 
ing to be greatly surprised should some of 
Outdoor Life’s many readers inform us that 
there were such guns. Am pretty confident, 
however, that they were not used to any 
great extent, 

But concerning the alleged .48 caliber, I 
have a Winchester catalog published over 
30 years ago—April, 1886, to be exact—and 
while it lists a .58 Springfield rim-fire, and 
a .58 Miller, a .58 carbine, a .58 Gatling and 
a .58 Joslyn cartridge—all rim-fire—nowhere 
can I find any reference to a .48 caliber. In 
center-fires, there is the .58 Snider with 83 
grains powder and 480 grains lead (this 
the Turkish model), the .58 musket with 85 
grains powder and 530 grains lead, the .58 
carbine with 40 grains powder and 530 
grains lead and the .58 Roberts with 70 
grains powder and 480 grains lead. But 
no .48 caliber, These .58 caliber musket 
cartridges, I presume, were adapted to 
Springfield rifles of that caliber as well as 
to other transformed muskets. Never used 
any of the big calibers mentioned above so 
am not prepared to write a book concern- 
ing them. I have owned and used, years 
ago, the .50-70 Springfields using the center- 
fire cartridge with its 70 grains of powder 
and 450 grains of lead and am wondering if 
this may not be the gun Mr. Thomas men- 
tions as having been Buffalo Bill’s favorite 
buffalo gun. This rifle was very popular 
in the buffalo days, as it was the cartridge 
used by the government previous to the 
adoption of the .45-70. Cartridges for it— 
the .50-70—were without doubt as readily 
obtained as the .44 Winchester of that pe- 
riod, or as easily procured as the present 
.30-30 Winchester. But’ how about the .48 
caliber? In all the reading matter I have 
at hand not once is a .48 caliber mentioned, 
from which I conclude the .48 caliber 
Springfield was not very prominent in 
frontier days. Reasoning the matter out it 
would appear that if there was such a rifle 
one would have been met with before this, 
or at least mention of it found in some of 
the gun books or catalogs, but I have failed 
to run anything down branded at any point 
“48 caliber Springfield.” Unless such arms 
were used to a considerable extent, one 
would hardly suppose Buffalo Bill would 
have owned one, as cartridges would have 
been difficult to be obtained. From the 
above reasoning, and much other not re- 
corded, I am inclined to think that Buffalo 
Bill’s buffalo gun was either a .50-70-450 or 
a .58-85-530 Springfield. I am yelling loud- 
ly for help. Will Mr. Thomas, or some one, 
please come to my rescue? 

Reading Mr. Thomas’ interesting story 
concerning Buffalo Bill inclines some of us 
to the belief that wé were born some ten 
years too late to get our share of the game 
so abundant then when black powder was 
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the fashion and plain cast bullets the pro- 
jectiles that laid the game low. Whether 
the arms used were muzzle-loaders, linen- 
cartridge breech-loaders, rim or center-fire 
metallic-cartridge arms, guns of reliable 
make could be had in those days, just as at 
present, with one desirable feature then 
present, now lacking, that there was plenty 
of game then on which to use them. 

Speaking of arms of ‘that period, and am- 
munition used in them, reminds me of a 
type of cartridge of that day which I have 
seen but never used. It resembled a rim- 
fire cartridge in appearance tho the firing- 
pin struck the center of the shell to fire. 
The shells were of copper with fulminate in 
the.center of the cartridge head which was 
dented by point of firing-pin when the ham- 
mer fell. Have seen these cartridges in 
.00-70 Springfield and .45 Colt calibers and, 
I think, in .45-70 as well, but am not quite 
certain as to the last. The _ shells, of 
course, were non-reloadable. 

Mr. Thomas and I, as well as a few oth- 
ers (possibly) have mentioned the fact that 
the .45 Colt originally used a .260-grain bul- 
let, I have three books proving this point 
tho the Colt company when appealed to a 
few years ago for confirmation of the point 
under consideration were unable to recall 
any bullet heavier than 255 grains as hav- 
ing ever been used in the most famous re- 
volver of their make! 

Several months ago someone inquired 
about the .236 Navy cartridge. This party, 
if I remember aright, having a Winchester 
single-shot rifle of that caliber. Have had 
letters from several who seemed a bit mud- 
dled over this cartridge and the arms to 
which it was adapted. I said “cartridge,” 
but it really should have been “cartridges,” 
as there have been three of them and to 
this fact can be attributed the reason for 
the mixup over the .236, as it was at first 
called, and later the 6 mm. As I remember 
it, and from what information I have on 
hand concerning it, there have been three 
cartridges that at times have passed for the 
.2386 or 6 mm, The first was known as the 
.2386 caliber and was of the rimmed type 
and used a steel-jacketed bullet of 135 
grains weight and 36 grains smokeless pow- 
der furnished by the government, but of 
what type I do not know. This cartridge 
was adapted to the United States Navy ex- 
perimental rifle. Just what these rifles were 
like I do not know. The length of the cart- 
ridge shell was 2.22 inches. This, remember, 
was a rimmed shell. 

Later, a new .236 cartridge was intro- 
duced, It had a rimless shell which used 
the 135-grain bullet, same as the first men- 
tioned. The body of the shell was smaller 
in diameter and was 2.355 inches in length. 
Still later this same shell was loaded with 
copper-jacketed bullets of 112 grains.which 


is the present 6 mm. Lee Straight Pull cart- 
ridge. As I remember it, the rimmed, or 
first .236 cartridge was adapted to the Win- 
chester single-shot rifle, but think there 
were but few rifles sent out for it. I am 
pretty positive that none of these rifles 
were made for the rimless cartridge. The 
1895 box-magazine Winchester was adver- 
tised for a short time as being adapted for 
the .236 cartridge, but am _ not certain 
which of the two shells it was for, but it 
seems to me that it was for the first one, 
or rimmed type, using the 135-grain steel- 
jacketed bullet. While advertised for one 
of these cartridges, I am not certain that 
any of these box-magazine rifles were 
placed on the market. 

Now for something that will interest all 
lovers of the best in pocket arms, This, in 
my opinion, will be found in the new Smith 
& Wesson “Regulation Police” just now be- 
ing placed on the market. I can say posi- 
tively that those who have not as yet had the 
privilege of beholding one of these little 
beauties will find it as perfect in design as if 
made to special order. Mine is the .38 caliber 
and weighs 17% ounces, which is made in 
but one length—4 inches—and is a 5-shot 
weapon, but the arm can also be had in 
.32 caliber, the arm in this size being 6- 
shot, and with barrel lengths of 3%, 4% and 
6 inches. These beautiful little arms have the 
swing-out cylinder with a frame very simi- 
lar to the .32 hand-ejector S. & W., but 
fitted with a square butt, checked walnut 
stock which is patterned closely after the 
square-butt S. & W. 1905 model .38 Special 
revolvers. The grip on the .38 Special is so 
perfect, and so well known, that practically 
all who read this will have a perfectly clear 
idea as to the shape of the grip used on the 
new Regulation Police. This arm is double- 
action and is up to the S. & W. Standard in 
every respect. This, of course, will include 
material, workmanship and accuracy. 

The grip of this arm is so nearly perfect 
—no, that’s not the word, it is perfect, to 
my eye—that I am going to predict that lov- 
ers of pocket arms will agree that the S. & 
W. people have wakened up at last and pro- 
duced what we have long wanted in pocket 
revolver grips, but could never before get. 
In order to produce a very light weight 
pocket arm, the straps to which the grip is 
bound by the stock-screw does not extend 
to bottom of the stock as in the 1905 model. 
This probably makes a lighter arm by two 
or three ounces. There are several S. & 
W. models to which the Regulation Police 
grip can easily be fitted, I believe, and for 
all of these revolvers, or pistols, in which 
this can be done in which the barrel length 
is four inches or longer I can think of no 
grip that would be as desirable. To make 
the change, it would be necessary to cut 
away a small part of the back-strap when 
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the new grip could easily be clamped in 
place. Any crank could easily make a per- 
fect job of this within a few minutes. 














Dotted line shows how portion of back 
strap of various models of S. & W. revolv- 
ers and pistols could be cut out to fit the 
Saupre Pars S. & W. “Regulation Police” han- 

e. 


Cut shown explains quite clearly the slight 
cutting away of the straps necessary to at- 
tach the Regulation Grip to any of the S. 
& W. arms to which they could be fitted. 
Revolver shooters so generally prefer grips 
of this style that I am bearing down pretty 
strongly here in advising them to give the 
new grip a trial. I consider it perfect. The 
models to which I think the new grips could 
be fitted would include the old jointed mod- 
el .38 S. & W. D. A., and the later Perfected 
model which superseded it; the 1891 model 
revolver and pistol and probably the present 
single shot pistol as well as the .32 Hand 
Ejector model. Also the heavy frame S. 
& W. .22, now known as the .22-32, tho at 
first marketed as the Bekeart model. I will 
not guarantee that the new grips can be 
fitted to all of the arms mentioned, but be- 
lieve that they can be to most of them. Ifso, 
and the work is properly done, I’ll be sur- 
prised if any are heard finding fault with 
the new grip. 

I began by writing something about re- 
volver shooting from rest and might as well 
wind up by touching on the subject briefly 
again; this time, however, it will concern 
rifles instead of the one-hand arms. As this 
is my patent and worth something to any 
man, you will please have your dust ready 
when the hat is passed at the tail end of 
the proceedings. But first permit me to say 
that I do not believe in shooting a rifle 
from a rest at game any more than I doa 
revolver, I have probably shot hundreds of 
woodchucks with rifle from rest, but I am 
not considering them game, so it will be 
keeping pretty close to the facts to say that 
practically never do I shoot game from a 
rest with a rifle, nor do I advocate it as it 
seems to me to be a bad practice. But 


many will persist in shooting game from 
rest, and as often they resort to all sorts of 


schemes to secure a steadier hold than they 
can secure off-hand, many of the positions, 
in my opinion, being far inferior to the one 
I shall mention. I take this opportunity of 
bringing it to their attention. Here’s the 
scheme: Drop to a sitting position with 
right leg pointing straight to the front but 
with left foot drawn back under the right 
knee. Grasp fore arm of rifle at usual 
place with left forearm around left knee 
and with left hand draw back firmly against 
knee which will press rifle butt securely 
against shoulder. By a slight movement of’ 
the wrist one can shoot up hill or dowa 
as well as on the level. It beats any of the 
sitting or kneeling positions generally re- 
sorted to—at least this is my opinion, and I 
shall be surprised if anyone trying this out 
until it becomes natural to them do not 
agree with me. Follow directions carefully 
and if not as advertised money paid will 
be cheerfully refunded. 


A.A. H.1S 0. K. 


By Chauncey Thomas, 


Buffalo Bill was very weak the last time 
I saw him,. but his mind, in flashes at 
least, was still apparently as keen and clear 
as ever. 

Naturally, in my article in the May issue, 
“Buffalo Bill’s Last Interview,” I did not 
put down every word we spoke; in fact, I 
so state therein. But the “.48 caliber” seems 
to have stirred up considerable interest and 
discussion, especially as it is credited with 
being the favorite rifle of the most famous 
hunter who ever lived, with the possible ex- 
ception of the proverbial and perhaps some- 
what mythical Nimrod. 

In our talk (see page 491, May number) 
I asked him if “Lucretia Borgia” (his favor- 
ite rifle for buffalo) was not the .50-70-450 
regulation breech-loading United States 
Springfield rifle, but he insisted that the 
gun was .48 caliber and that the muzzle- 
loading old Civil War Springfield was “.52 
caliber.” He was a dying man; was posi- 
tive, apparently, on that point, and could 
surely be taken almost unquestioned as an 
authority on the subject. I was not famil- 
iar with the exact measurements, etc., of 
those old arms—altho we have one of the 
identical old rifles in my brother Charlie’s 
log cabin in Middle Park, Colorado—so I let 
the matter stand as I printed it. And today 
I would do the same thing—only I would 
add a private line saying that the old scout 
was undoubtedly mistaken. 

Personally, I have no doubt that Haines 
is right and Buffalo Bill was mistaken. On 
the Plains in the early days they did not 
measure things down to a microscopic ba- 
sis, and I suppose he and others thought 
the gun was actually .48 caliber when the 
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bullet it uses is actually “.51.5 caliber” (see 
Ideal Hand Book), “515141. This is the reg- 
ular standard .50-70-450 bullet.” Also ‘.515 
(.50-70 U. S. Government).” Still, this may 
have been the gun he meant by “.52 cali- 
ber.” It seems strange that he should be 
mistaken in such a matter, especially when 
the .515 is so near .52 caliber. He could not 
have meant the .45 Springfield, it seems to 
me. 

However, fortunately, the old barrel still 
exists and it will no doubt be sent to Den- 
ver sooner or later. I will have it meas- 
ured as soon as I can, and will settle the 
question for all time, as it is more than an 
interesting point to all of us. 

The fact is, I find the memories of all 
Old Timers are very faulty, also that each 
one is very sensitive and positive on every 
point he mentions, so I have to do the 
best I can when handling their accounts of 
what was used or done on the frontier. But 
remember all that was nearly half a cen- 
tury ago—and as I have occasionally re- 
marked before, will repeat here, “history is 
fossilized rumor.” It is particularly impos- 
sible to get the same account, even on 
vital points, from any two or more eyewit- 
nesses, even of something that occurred but 
an hour before, as any experienced report- 
er or judge well knows. This fact, odd as it 
may seem, is not believed by most men; it 
takes repeated personal experiences to con- 
vince them, 

So we will hang up this question of just 
what gun Buffalo Bill did use till I can get 
my hands on the ol¢ barrel itself Then I 
will publish full particulars and pictures 
of it. Personally, I am now as much in the 
dark as anyone else, 

Now a few words concerning some other 
points in Haines’ excellent letter (he could 
not write a poor one if he tried): As to the 
pictures of Buffalo Bill on pages 490 and 
491 (May issue) I had to be guided by the 
memory of his sisters. There were no dates 
or writings on the photographs themselves, 
but personally I believe that the one enti- 
tled “Cody as a Boy” (page 491) is the ear- 
lier picture, Certainly, a picture could not 
show a gun that was not yet manufactured, 
as is apparently the case (evidently a mis- 
take in memory) on page 490—“Cody as 
Scout, 1869.” I think that rifle (as does 
Haines) is an 1873 Winchester; still, it may 
not be. Mrs. Decker, his sister, was posi- 
tive the picture was taken in 1869, yet the 
rifle apparently is an 1873 model—four 
years later. Between such conflicting data 
a writer is often at sea, as everyone who 
has tried to write history knows to his re- 
gret. I cannot straighten out this matter, 
and if anyone can I wish they would. 
Haines’ guess that the cuts were mixed by 
mistake is not correct. I wish it were, as 
that would solve the matter perfectly. 
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I have shot, within the past three years, 
some of the very .45 Colt cartridges Haines 
mentions—black powder, primers inside the 
center of what looked like a rim-fire copper 
shell, So far as I could see they were as 
good as ever, altho evidently they were 
loaded over fifty years ago. 

Concerning answers to the 255 or 260- 
grain Colt bullet question Haines received, 
he probably found out that a new clerk in 
a big company often dictates letters about 
matters that were true before he was born, 
and of which he never heard. I well re- 
member the .45-40-260 Colt cartridges—at 
least they were so advertised, altho I never 
weighed the bullets themselves. 

I doubt if a machine rest is as good a 
test for the accuracy of a°gun as is Haines’ 
method of rest shooting, because the jump 
of the gun always affects the shooting to 
some extent, and this does not appear in a 
machine rest—at least in the same way as 
it does when the guar is free to jump as it 
pleases, However, the machine rest is, prob- 
ably, the most accurate test of the cart- 
ridge. 

I think Haines’ rest-shooting revolver ar- 
ticle was clear enough, but it is apparently 
impossible to word anything so that no one 
can possibly misunderstand it. Often I will 
receive letters—as no doubt Haines has, 
too?—praising a certain article, and then 
the writer calmly proceeds to ask the very 
questions I answered as clearly and as ful- 
ly as I could in the article itself. If I should 
clip the article from the magazine and mail 
it back it would answer such letters in full 
detail. The human mind is never twice 
alike, and the public mind resembles a pack 
of cards, no two alike. 

The new Smith & Wesson grip lacks one 
thing the old .32 and .38 S. & W. grips have 
(the same tip-up guns, I mean) for pocket 
use, I prefer to carry such guns, preferably 
the .38 hammerless S. & W., in my right 
sleeve at night, so that it slips down into 
my hand in dark or suspicious hold-up 
places. If it were not for this one con- 
venient feature in the small, round-ended 
handles of the little S. & W. guns I would 
much prefer a Police Positive .38 Special 
Colt. The two guns weigh about the same, 
the Colt being but about three ounces 
heavier (22 ounces, empty, 4-inch barrel), 
and hardly an inch longer over all (over 
the 4-inch tip-up S. & W. .38 or the ham- 
merless .38). But the longer stock and the 
hammer of the Police Positive catches in 
the sleeve, so I use the old style 38 S. & 
W. when I use any at all. But when I 
really want a man-exterminator nowadays I 
drop a .45 Colt Automatic in my overcoat 
pocket. It is heavy (over 40-odd ounces, 
loaded), but it is short for such a gun, and 
with the barrel empty it is as safe as a 
brick. (I got shot with an empty gun once, 
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remember!). To me a gun is always load- 
ed, even when I have it apart and am clean- 
ing it. With that idea riveted in the back 
of my head my subconsciousness, or what- 
ever it is, attends to all the rest of it, in- 
cluding where the muzzle points. 

By the way, when using that prone rest 
position of mine (patented, of course, 


Haines please notice!) be careful not to 
let the muzzle droop in an absent-minded 
moment and shoot a foot off. I can shoot 
a foot off the target, of course, but prefer 
thusly not to prune myself. 

Well, adios, Haines, old scout. We have 
plenty to shoot at now—and to shoot back. 
Cartridges all gone—good night! 


Shotgun Ballistics, 
By Chas. Askins. 


In these days of very high prices on shot- 
gun ammunition, with a war on and a prob- 
ability of price boosting rather than a re- 
duction, many shooters are likely to give 
some consideration to loading their own 
cartridges. Indeed, should the Government 
take over ammunition factories, as might 
well happen, we of the shotgun would have 
to load our own shells or quit shooting. I 
am, therefore, giving some ballistic figures 
which were furnished me by one of the big 
powder factories. I am not at liberty to 
give name of this company, being requested 
not to do so, but the reader can rest under 
the assurance that the figures are authentic. 

I am publishing these figures in order that 
the man who wishes to load his own am- 
munition, and particularly if he is of an ex- 
perimental turn of mind, may not be work- 
ing altogether in the dark as to the ballist- 
ics of such loads as he may adopt. Without 
such ballistics as I am giving here, the 
amateur loader of cartridges usually has 
but two factors which he knows without 
guessing at. He gets positive evidence in 
the shape of patterns, and recoil tells an 
unmistakable story, so far as that goes. 
Breech pressure and velocities must neces- 
sarily be calculated or surmised rather than 
be known definitely, tho there are various 
more or less crude methods of testing pene- 
tration, which, while not the last word, have 
considerable value, 

A friend of mine in Buffalo, N. Y., tested 
the penetration of his 20-gauge as compared 
with a 12-gauge simply by shooting at a 
magazine similar to Outdoor Life, and 
counting the number of sheets penetrated. 
I am giving herewith the results of his pene- 
tration tests just by way of encouraging 
others to make improvements in his meth- 
ods. He writes: 

“Now getting back to loads, I have ex- 
perimented considerably both in the way of 
patterns and penetration, and as I said be- 
fore, my favorite load is a 2144-dram-%-ounce 
charge in a 2%-inch shell (Mr. Nelson has 
reference to 20-gauge loads). This allows 


for an abundance of wadding, which has a 
tendency to improve the pattern and I can- 
not find that it interferes with the penetra- 
tion to any great extent, if at all. Of course, 
I do not have a very accurate way of arriv- 


ing at this, and do not know the velocities 
except as given by the cartridge companies, 
but I occasionally try them out on old mag- 
azines, taking a number of the same kind 
so as to be assured of the same thickness 
and quality of the paper, and I find that 
with the 2%4-dram load the penetration is 
fully equal to the 21%4-dram, and, in this par- 
ticular connection, might say that I made 
a test only a few days ago as between the 
12-gauge and the 20-gauge with the ordinary 
field loads. Of course, it must be admitted 
that the 214-dram load in the 20-gauge is a 
little more powerful than the 3-dram load 
in the 12, and, possibly, might naturally be 
expected to give a little better penetration. 
But I will give you the results obtained: 

“L. C. Smith 12-gauge, 7% lbs., 3 drams 
DuPont, 1% ozs. No. 9 shot, 25 yards; 86 
shot hit the magazine; 1 shot penetrated 25 
leaves; most of the shot penetrated 14 
leaves. 

“Three drams DuPont, 1% ozs. No. 8 shot, 
25 yards; 70 shot hit the magazine; 1 shot 
penetrated 27 leaves; most of the shot pene- 
trated 19 leaves, 

Fox 20-gauge, weight 614 lbs., 24% drams 
DuPont, %-oz. No. 9 shot, 25 yards; 101 shot 
hit the magazine; 1 shot penetrated 38 
leaves; most of the shot penetrated 23 
leaves. 

Two and one-fourth drams DuPont, %-oz. 
No. 8 shot, 25 yards; 76 shot hit the maga- 
zine; 1 penetrated 41 leaves; most of the 
shot penetrated 27 leaves.” 

From which, as Mr. Nelson deduces, it can 
readily be seen that the 12-gauge is not in 
it with the 20 in the matter of penetration, 
using the loads which one naturally would 
in upland shooting. However, we did not 
set out to discuss the relative merits of the 
12 and the 20, but to give ballistics figures. 
The simple tests Mr, Nelson has made, as 
given above, are to be taken as the experi- 
mental efforts of a veteran field shot who 
is not quite content with the general bal- 
listic figures to be found in books and cata- 
logs. I doubt if any of us are quite content- 
ed with such figures, so far as that goes. 

A 12-gauge shotgun with a standard load 
is supposed to give a muzzle velocity of 
around 1,200 feet, but velocities, as we get 
them, are not taken at the muzzle. We have 
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made no very serious efforts to either stand- 
ardize velocities, or to standardize the meth- 
od of taking velocities, The English have, 
and they tell us that shotgun cartridges 
should be so loaded as to regularly give 
a velocity of 1,050 feet over a 20-yard range. 
Very often American concerns take their 
velocities over a range of 120 feet, and, of 
course their readings will differ from the 
English figures, even were the same cart- 
ridge tested. Again other companies may 
take their velocities over a 100-foot range, 
and, necessarily, we must then get a new 
set of readings. Moreover, even were ve- 
locities taken over like ranges, readings 
would differ to some extent, for density and 
humidity of the air as well as tempera- 
ture have their effect. Ballistic engineers 
are therefore forced to use a barometer, hy- 
grometer and thermometer, figures from 
which are not to be ignored. 

Table of tests of smokeless powder loads 
for shotguns, 12-gauge, 16-gauge, and 20- 
gauge, as made by the ballistic engineer of 
the ——— company: 


12.Gauge, DuPont Powder. 


Load: DuPont powder, Tatham’s chilled 
shot No. 6, Leader 2%-inch shell; wads, 
greaseproof, blackedge %-inch, blackedge 
regular; velocity taken at 50 feet (remain- 
ing velocity, not quite the same as the av- 
erage velocity over a 100-foot range); hu- 
midity, 88 per cent., temperature 62, barom- 
eter 29. Of every load tested in this table, 
ten shots were fired and the figures given 
are the average results of those ten shots, 
not the result of any one shot. 

Drs. Ozs. Pressures, Tons. Veloc., Ft. Secs. 
Load Pow- Mini- Maxi- Max. Av. 
No. der Shot mum Mean mum Mean Var. Var. 
: are 1 2.81 3.46 4.27 984 78 19.2 
eo he 2.90 3.50 38.95 1002 17.7 

2.92 3.58 4.05 1031 14.2 


3.75 4.35 4.88 1079 8.2 
3.98 4.75 5.35 1114 12.8 


12-Gauge, Schultz Powder. 


(Otherwise conditions exactly the same as 
for DuPont.) 


Drs. Ozs. Pressures, Tons. Veioc., Ft. Secs. 
Load Pow- Mini- Maxi- Max. Av. 
No. der Shot mum Mean mum Mean Var. Var. 
anes a 1% 3.06 3.60 4.18 970 88 21.9 
Sse Oe 2.84 4.00 4.71 995 57 16.1 
3... 38% 

4 . 8% 
5 


% 

% 3.30 4.25 4.61 1035 

i % 3.53 4.41 4.82 1063 

ae % 3.83 4.385 65.13 1107 
16-Ga., DuPont Powder, Leader 2%-in. Shell. 
Wadding the same as above, shot 1 oz., 
otherwise same as above, temperature, bar- 
ometer, thermometer and hygrometer prac- 
tically the same as for 12-gauge and DuPont. 
Drs. Ozs. Pressures, Tons. Veloc., Ft. Secs. 
Load Pow- Mini- Maxi- Max. Av. 
No. der Shot mum Mean mum Mean Var. Var. 
1... 2% 28 3.43 3.6 975 650 10.4 

2... 2% 3.68 1013 

oss 4.12 1038 
4 
5 


4.38 1051 
4.50 1101 


16-Gauge, Schultz Powder. 


(Otherwise conditions the same as for Du 
Pont above.) 

Drs. Ozs. Pressures, Tons. Veloc., Ft. Secs. 
Load Pow- Mini- Maxi- Max. Av. 
No. der Shot mum Mean mum Mean Var. Var. 

— 1 3.41 3.72 4.20 942 28 9.9 
1 3.98 4.32 4.69 975 31 9.1 
1 . 4.67 6.07 1014 31 8.5 
1 4.16 6.71 5.27 1021 77 165.7 
. 1 4.51 5.00 5.45 1036 45 15.9 


20-Ga., DuPont Powder, Leader 2%-in Case. 


Wads, one greaseproof, two blackedge %- 
inch (note, as the load of powder increases 
one of the %-inch wads is changed to %- 
inch). Conditions otherwise were the same 
as for the 12 and the 16-gauge, except tem- 
perature 70, barometer 29.65, humidity 64%. 

Drs, Ozs. Pressures, Tons. Veloc., Ft. Secs. 
Load Pow- Mini- Maxi- Max. Av. 
No. der Shot mum Mean mum Mean Var. Var. 
1...2% % 4.32 4.77 6.28 968 31 6.1 

.-- 2% % 4.98 5.45 5.93 1011 41 12.0 

.. 2% % 4.98 5.76 6.26 1062 64 15.8 
ae % 6.26 6.49 6.72 Press. too high 
for Vel. gun. 


20-Gauge, Schultz Powder. 
(Otherwise same as for DuPont.) 


Drs. Ozs. Pressures, Tons. Veloc., Ft. Secs. 
Load Pow- Mini- Maxi- Max. Av. 
No. der Shot mum Mean mum Mean Var. Var. 
1...2% % 4.71 5.23 5.60 958 30 14.0 
S....3% % 467 GSS 6234 874 39 63 
3...2% % 5.27 5.74 653 1017-25 6.4 
ee % 5.47 6.04 6.88 Press. too high 

to take Vel. 

As noted above, where it reads load in 
the table it should have stated series of 
loads, since ten were shot of each charge. 
This accounts for the maximum variation 
being in whole numbers while the average 
variation is a fraction. 

Patterns for the loads given are as im- 
portant as any other figures, of course, but 
they could not be given; wouldn’t have had 
much value if they had been taken, for pat- 
terns are a matter of the individual gun. 
1 have one 16-gauge gun which won’t show 
its best patterns with Nos. 6 or 7 shot ex- 
cept the velocity is up around 1050 feet; 
another 16 by the same maker shows its 
best patterng at about 950 feet. Sweeley 
writes me that he has one repeating shot- 
gun, 12-gauge, which patterns well, up to a 
certain pressure and velocity, when it falls 
off badly, and just at the point where this 
gun, as he says, “begins to let go,” another 
repeater is just beginning to come to itself. 
This means, in effect, that below a certain 
powder charge one gun is the best in pat- 
tern, while above that charge the other gun 
is superior—much a matter of the charac- 
ter of choke. It follows that patterns are 
a matter of fitting the load to the gun, 
which most of us have known for many a 
day. 

As a general proposition it may be stat- 
ed that uniformity of pressures, taken in 
connection with uniform velocities imply 
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regularity of pattern. -The pattern result- 
ing from an even breech pressure and a uni- 
form velocity might not be the highest that 
the gun is capable of showing, but such pat- 
tern should be regular, shot after shot—that 
is, if the gun shows 70 per cent. with one 
shell, the next one ought to be close to 70 
per cent., and not 65 per cent, with one 
load and 75 per cent. with the next. 

Glancing at the table, we may be sur- 
prised to note that the 12-gauge load of 3 
drams of- powder and 1% ounces of shot 
shows a maximum yariation with DuPont 
powder of 78 feet, with’ Schultz of 88, and 
the average variation is 19.2 and 21.9, re- 
spectively. Increasing the powder charge, up 
to 3% drams, we find that uniformity of ve- 
locity is improving, the average variation 
with the 3%-dram load being 8.8 feet with 
DuPont and 9.4 with Schultz. From these 
figures, I should infer that ignition was 
having a bearing—the primer strength, wad- 
ding, graining of the powder, and quantity 
of the shot seem better adapted to 3% 
drams of powder than to 3 drams. Since 
pressures with the 3% drams load are not 
abnormally high and are as uniform as any, 
I should conclude that this quantity of pow- 
der is a normal load for a 12-bore gun, How- 
ever, if we attempted to load such an amount 
of powder and shot, recoil would have to be 
considered, for, as Lou Smith says, “In a 
light gun you’d be kicked out from under 
your hat.” Notwithstanding that Mr. Smith 
is undoubtedly right about the kick, I nev- 
ertheless believe that a heavy 12-bore duck 
gun should show fine results in pattern and 
penetration with a load of 3% drams of 
powder—gun should weigh between 8 and 9 
pounds, tho. 

Taking up the 16 gauge, we find that 3 
arams of Schultz gives the most even ve- 
locity, tho the velocity is not very high, 
1,014 feet. Two and three-fourths drams of 
DuPont is just about as effective, develop- 
ing 1,013 feet, the variation figures read- 
ing 8.5 and 11.4. Three drams of DuPont 
also behaves well with a velocity of 1,038 
feet and a mean variation of 14.1. Higher 
velocities than 1,050 feet do#enot seem ad- 
visable in a 16 tested under the condi- 
tions given, for velocities begin to vary too 
much, and no man can do his best wing- 
shooting with a load that varies greatly in 
velocity. So far as pressures are concerned 
the 16-bore with DuPont powder, with loads 
up to 3% drams seems to have the advan- 
tage of either the 12-gauge or the 20. 
Schultz powder behaves finely in the 16 up 
to 3 drams—above that amount velocities 
seem to be little increased by adding to the 
powder. 

Ballistically the 20 gauge appears to be 
a different sort of weapon from the 12 or 
16. For a given velocity, pressure run con- 
siderably higher in the smaller bore. While 
with the 16 or the 12 the size of our charge 


would probably be limited by the amount of 
recoil we would be willing to tolerate, in 
the 20 our load would more likely be limit- 
ed by breech pressure. You can see what 
the ballistic engineer thought about breech 
pressures, when he refused to shoot 3 drams 
of powder and % of an ounce of shot thru 
his 20, stating: “pressures too high to take 
velocity.” That engineer ought to be in a 
position to know what he is talking about. 
If I had to shoot 3 drams of powder in a 20, 
standard charge of shot, I’d want a pretty 
powerful sort of a little gun myself. It is 
generally considered that pressures above 
six tons are dangerous in a shotgun of ordi- 
nary barrel strength. 

There are some things about breech pres- 
sure that I haven’t settled in my own mind 
to my entire satisfaction. It has sometimes 
occurred to me that a 20-gauge with a given 
thickness of metal may be better able to 
withstand a certain high breech pressure 
than would a 12-bore of equal thickness- of 
metal. I can’t prove this, maybe, but here 
is the way I look at it: Take a .25-caliber 
rifle barrel with %4-inch thickness of metal 
about the chamber and it will withstanda 
pressure of better than twenty-five tons. 
But if you tried to shoot a 12-inch cannon, 
breech pressure twenty-five tons, barrel 
thickness 44-inch at the breech, what would 
happen to that cannon? Maybe I am wrong, 
but, given like thickness of metal in the bar- 
rel, I believe it is safer to shoot a 20 with 
a six-ton pressure than a 12 with like pres- 
sure—rather risk it myself, anyhow. 

We won’t argue about pressures now but 
will rest with pointing out that, according 
to the table, the 20 has certain admirable 
features. So far as velocities are concerned 
it is the most even shooting gauge of the 
three. Two and one-fourth drams of DuPont 
showed an average variation in velocity of 
only 6.1 foot-seconds. Two and a half or 
2% drams Schultz developed equal regular- 
ity. That is the kind of a load to hit with, 
if you know where to hold. 

Since I have mentioned Mr. Nelson and 
his efforts to measure penetration, perhaps 
it would be as well to state a better plan 
than his is to take a wooden trough twelve 
inches square and two or three feet long; 
on the inside of this trough, on either side, 
nail half-inch lathing, placing them a six- 
teenth of an inch apart; perpendicular 
grooves will thus be formed into which 
cardboard sheets can be slipped, one behind 
the other a half inch apart. The shot pel- 
lets will thus have .a chance to punch a 
clean hole in every sheet, adding much to 
the regularity of the resistance, Care should 
be taken to select cardboard or pasteboard 
of uniform thickness ahd’even texture and 
keep the boards dry. If the range shot over 
is 40 yards, not all the boards will have to 
be changed for every shot—change only the 
last few penetrated. ° ee 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


‘*Rapid-Fire Revolver Tests.’ 


Now and then a writer begins by assuring 
the other chap of his utmost friendship and 
consideration, and then proceeds to pull his 
backbone out by jerks. Mr. Hurlburt has 
not done this with me, and I shall try not 
to do so with him, Besides, I love the Colt 
too well. I was raised on a “Peacemaker” 
.45 and a nursing bottle, and one of them I 
have never recovered from, 

No gun in the world, revolver, rifle, can- 
non or shotgun, is the best for everything. 
I have time and again, both in and out of 
Outdoor Life, said in substance as follows: 
“For fine workmanship and accuracy I pre- 
fer the Smith & Wesson; for rough usage 
and reliability under all adverse conditions 
I prefer the Colt.” And I believe this is the 
opinion of the outdoor public in general, 
based on years of experience with both 
arms. But the fact remains that, given half 
way humane treatment, the Smith & Wes- 
son is perfectly reliable, and the Colt will 
shoot closer than any man can hold any 
revolver. Machine rests and all that do not 
interest the outdoor man, except perhaps as 
a side issue. 

Now, Mr. Hurlburt is talking of one 
thing, and in my article on “Rapid Fire” 
last year I was talking about something 
different. Anyone who will read Mr. Hurl- 
burt’s present article, and then turn back 
and read my article, will readily see that 
Mr. Hurlburt is talking about speed of fire 
regardless of hits—that is, considering the 
gun just as a machine—and I was talking 
of how many hits could be made with a 
revolver in the human hand in the least 
time. Under machine conditions I have no 
doubt but that any good revolver, automatic 
pistol or repeating shotgun or rifle, can be 
made to rip out five shots in one-fifth of 
one second, or perhaps in less time. But 
four-fifths of one second was the fastest 
McCutchen was sure to make five hits with 
any hand gun on a twelve-inch target at ten 
paces. As I said in that article, it is get- 
ting back on the target—the sighting—that 
takes time. This all-important element was 
ignored in the tests reported by Mr. Hurl- 
burt, as can be seen by reading his letter. 
Apparently they just shot down a tunnel, to 
see how fast they could work the guns. 
McCutchen and I aimed each shot. Be- 
tween the two there is no more comparison 
than there is between machine-rest accu- 
racy and aimed accuracy. They cannot be 
compared at all; hence as I said, Mr. Hurl- 
burt is talking about how fast a gun can 
be ‘worked, and I was talking about how 
fast hits can be made. 

Just to shoot down a tunnel an automatic 
will beat any revolver, of course. But in 
aimed rapid fire it is the aiming that takes 
up the time. Hence we found that none of 
the automatics made as many hits as the 


38 Special S. & W. revolver. Nor would 
this gun make as good time with the light 
target cartridges as it did with the full 
loads. There seems to be a certain rela- 
tion between weight of gun, length and re- 
coil that makes for the fastest time in 
actual aiming and firing. The Colt .38 Spe- 
cial is a bit heavier than the S. & W., so 
perhaps this was the reason why we did not 
get quite as good time with that gun. Also 
the Colts, at least the ones we used, had 
somewhat stiffer springs, so worked slower 
in the hand than the S. & W. with the 
lighter springs. All this is, of course, mere- 
ly a matter of adjustment, and is not in one 
gun or the other, but when I speak of “Colt” 
or “Smit? & Wesson” or “Winchester” or 
“Savage,” etc., I, like anyone else, always 
mean the guns we get out of the gun stores, 
and not various arms adjusted especially 
for some one purpose. 

As to the .22 automatic, it will work 
faster, either in a machine, or if one holds 
it in his left hand and wiggles his right 
forefinger back and forth in the trigger 
guard, than any human hand can pull a trig- 
ger. Nor has it any recoil, and lack of 
some recoil slows down the action of the 
shooting hand. On the other hand, too much 
recoil, as in the .45s, including the auto- 
matic .45, also slows down the speed of the 
hand. One cannot hold the .22 automatic 
on the target and work the trigger finger 
as fast as one can work the trigger finger 
in a .38 S. & W. Special—at least, neither 
McCutchen nor I could. Other men may be 
made differently, and may be able to shoot 
some other arm faster than either Colt or 
Smith & Wesson, but the fact remains that 
we found by actual trial and under perfectly 
fair and equal conditions that the .38 Spe- 
cial Smith & Wesson was the fastest 
weapon we had. This for hits, remember, 
not just ripping them out like a bunch of 
firecrackers. There is nothing in that, 

As for tying up the guns, McCutchen did 
tie them up frequently if they made the 
speed of four-fifths of one second or better; 
and this was not the fault of the gun— 
either Smith & Wesson or Colt—but in his 
trigger pull. The stiffer springs of the Colt 
prevented him from making such fast time, 
so it is harder to tie the Colt up, but time 
for time, both guns can be tied up. If the 
shooter will let the trigger go fully to the 
front each time then neither Smith & Wes- 
son nor Colt can be tied up, but when one 
fires five aimed hits in three-fifths of one 
second it is hard to make a perfect trigger 
pull each shot. The guns tied up, there- 
fore, not from any fault in the gun if prop- 
erly handled, but from improper trigger 
pulling. Yet the fact remains that they do 
—both of them—tie up if worked too fast 
and the trigger is not properly pulled, 
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A you one of the thousands of men who 
will be selecting a new gun this year? 

















As a sportsman, all you know about guns and every- 
thing you want in your gun, should lead you to 
Remington UMC 


The Remington UMC Pump Gun if your choice is for 
the hand operated repeater — 


The Remington UMC Autoloading Shotgun if you prefer 
that type of arm. 


These are the shotguns of the day—as clean and efh- 
cient in results as in appearance. Solid breech, hammerless 
— strong, simple, workmanlike —their shooting qualities 
in the field and at the traps attested by thousands of 
sportsmen of the very first class, 


And for your Ammunition—if you are guided by the 
men in the front rank of the shooting game, you will 
use Remington UMC Steel Lined “ Speed Shells” to the 
exclusion of all others. 


We are well within the truth when we say that these 
shells—the “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” smokeless—have 
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the most forceful body of public opinion in their favor 
ever put behind a make of shotgun ammunition. 


You know what that steel lining means—the punch, 
the penetration, that extra margin of speed that counts 
in results. 


Wherever you go in this country you will find 
Remington UMC. 


You see the guns, the rifles, the shotshells and 
metallics in the hands of sportsmen everybody knows 


and respects. 


And whenever you find a leading dealer, you see the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC prominent in his 
stock —the Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in 
every town. 

Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers 


in Your Town 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 


REMINGTON UMC OF CANADA, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 
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I have no doubt whatever but that the 
.22 Colt automatic will work for hundreds 
of shots without a misfire or non-ejection, 
if the gun is properly adjusted and the 
cartridges are just right for it, and the gun 
is treated properly. But I have had trouble 
with every one of them I have ever handled, 
due most likely to the ammunition. Win- 
chester, U. M. C. and Peters do not make 
.22 L. R. cartridges exactly alike, and herein 
lay our trouble, no doubt. It is a fine little 
gun, but with common every-day cartridges 
it will clog up now and then. Get the right 
cartridges and it will. work perfectly. So 
this is not against the gun itself. Still, we 
have to use commercial ammunition, and 
witk some kinds of this commercial ammu- 
nition the .22 Colt automatic will balk badly. 
I have never had the least bit of trouble 
with the .45 Colt automatic, and it is rapidly 
becoming my favorite gun, The .32 Colt 
automatics usually clog up on me once to 
three times for every box of cartridges. I 
have never tried out the Savage or the 
Smith & Wesson automatics, nor the .38 
Colt automatic—just a few odd shots is no 
test, of course. 

Between the two makes of guns, the good 
old Colt and the Smith & Wesson, I have 
no choice whatever as a whole. They are 
equal, but each has some one thing it is 
better for than the other make. Neither 
make exceeds the other in all things. Some 
time ago I owned nothing but Smith & Wes- 
sons; today I own nothing but Colts. So 


judge for yourself. Some day I hope to own 
just what I want in the revolver line, and 
that will be a .45 single-action Colt for 
rough outdoor work where reliability comes 
first, coupled with the most power; then a 
.45 automatic Colt for protective purposes 
or the army; then a .38-40 side-swing Smith 
& Wesson for pleasant long-range and gen- 
eral outdoor pleasure; then the .38 Special 
Smith & Wesson for accuracy, rapid fire 
and target shooting; a .38 S. & W. hammer- 
less for the pocket; a .88 Special Police 
Positive Colt for light holster work; a .22 
Colt automatic for amusement at things in 
the air and moving targets and small game; 
and a .22 Smith & Wesson ten-inch target 
pistol (single-shot) for slow target work. 
This is just my personal choice of guns, 
each for its own work as I see it. Other 
men will choose differently. Just now I do 
not own a Smith & Wesson of any kind, I 
am sorry to say. But to my mind, at least, 
the man who owns nothing but Colts or 
nothing but Smith & Wessons is making a 
mistake and is choosing from sentiment 
rather than by experience; that is, if he 
can have more than one gun. 

“If I could have but one gun?” 
maker .45 every time.” 

(Now listen to Ashley Haines 
“Amen.”’) 

I see no reason to change a word of that 
“Rapid-Fire” article. And remember that 
that $1,000 check is still in good working 
order. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


“Peace- 


say 


Present Trapshooting Targets Compared with Those of Olden Times. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Back in the early 
80s when America’s sportsmen began to de- 
mand a between-season outlet for their gun- 
ning enthusiasm, some bright Yankee 
genius conceived the idea of the glass ball 
as a fitting target to try the prowess of 
the marksman, when the object was pro- 
jected at unknown angles from a mechan- 
ical contrivance known as a trap. 

The name of Bogardus, in connection with 
glass-ball shooting, is not only historical but 
still alive and dominant in the reminis- 
cences of old-timers, a goodly percentage 
of whom still follow the sport of trap- 
shooting. 

The trapshooting of today, however, dif- 
fers materially from that sport of long ago; 


the traps are more scientifically construct- 
ed, the target, instead of being globular in 
form, is saucer-shaped and not only covers 
its fifty-yard flight with the speed of an 
arrow but rotates as well. 

It has become customary for writers to 
refer to the clay pigeon as “the inanimate 
target;” so long as they remain packed in 
barrels or stacked inthe trap house this is 
quite proper, On the other hand, were you 
to ask any one of the 500,000 active trap- 
shooters in the country for his personal 
opinion he would unhesitatingly say that 
immediately following the release of the 
trap it becomes just about as animated as 
a devilish ingenuity could conceive. 

Wisconsin. GEORGE PECK. 


The Springfield Sight. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in the controversy being carried 
on in your magazine in regard to the sights 
on the Springfield rifle. I would like to 
make a few remarks on the subject. I am 
familiar with the Springfield rifle and the 
sights. I would not think of taking my 
Springfield rifle out on a hunt with the 





military sight on it. In the first place, the 
distance for which it is sighted is too great 
for an open sight of any kind. For 500 


yards the only sight that is any good is 
a peep or telescope. So at the distance the 
U. S. rifle is sighted it has passed beyond 
the range of its usefulness, as the open 
sight is a poor one for anything but short 
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Safe! 


HE SAVAGE Automatic is safe. 
Safe with all known protective de- 
vices. Safe by right design. Safe in 
each stage of its manufacture, both in 
workmanship and material. 
The SAVAGE Automatic is safe 
to shoot, too. “As easy as pointing 
your finger.” 
See the SAVAGE today at your 
_ gun dealers—he knows—or send to “*As easy as 
us for full details and prices. pointing your finger’’ 





Savage Arms Company 


643 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


Makers of the Famous Lewis Automatic Machine 
Gun and Manufacturers of Military, High Power 
and Small Caliber Sporting Rifles 








Shooting! |Fishing| |Camping 
Shotguns Rods Stoves 
Rifles Lines Broilers 
Revolvers Reels Sleeping Tents 
Target Pistols Flies Umbrella Tents 


























Everything for the 
Shooter, Fisherman and Camper 


Women’s Riding Breeches, Skirts, Coats, Leggings, Etc. 
Men’s. Duxbak Waterproof Hunting Clothing. 


Send Your Rod To Us For Repairs 


THE GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


1022 17th Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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less for the pocket; a .88 Special Police 
Positive Colt for light holster work; a .22 
Colt automatic for amusement at things in 
the air and moving targets and small game; 
and a .22 Smith & Wesson ten-inch target 
pistol (single-shot) for slow target work. 
This is just my personal choice of guns, 
each for its own work as I see it. Other 
men will choose differently. Just now I do 
not own a Smith & Wesson of any kind, I 
am sorry to say. But to my mind, at least, 
the man who owns nothing but Colts or 
nothing but Smith & Wessons is making a 
mistake and is choosing from sentiment 
rather than by experience; that is, if he 
can have more than one gun. 
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distance for which it is sighted is too great 
for an open sight of any kind. For 500 
yards the only sight that is any good is 
a peep or telescope. So at the distance the 
U. S. rifle is sighted it has passed beyond 
the range of its usefulness, as the open 
sight is a poor one for anything but short 
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Safe! 


HE SAVAGE Automatic is safe. 

Safe with all known protective de- 
vices. Safe by right design. Safe in 
each stage of its manufacture, both in 
workmanship and material. 


The SAVAGE Automatic is safe 


to shoot, too. “As easy as pointing 
your finger.” 


See the SAVAGE today at your 


_ gun dealers—he knows—or send to “* As easy as 
us for full details and prices. pointing your finger” 





Savage Arms Company 


643 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


Makers of the Famous Lewis Automatic Machine 
Gun and Manufacturers of Military, High Power 
and Small Caliber Sporting Rifles 











Shooting) |Fishing| |Camping 
Shotguns Rods Stoves 
Rifles Lines Broilers 


Revolvers Reels Sleeping Tents 
Target Pistols Flies Umbrella Tents 


























Everything for the 
Shooter, Fisherman and Camper 


Women’s Riding Breeches, Skirts, Coats, Leggings, Etc. 
Men’s Duxbak Waterproof Hunting Clothing. 


Send Your Rod To Us For Repairs 


THE GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


1022 17th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





Rikstde 
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range and is no comparison to a peep sight 
for that. The best game shots that I know 
in the West use a peep sight or telescope. 
I note that one article on this subject states 
that a rifle adapted to game hunting is not 
adapted to man hunting. 

Take a coyote at 300 yards. The best 
shots there are would not hit it once in ten 
times with the Springfield rifle, using the 
sights set as they are. Take the same rifle 
and put a good peep sight or telescope on 
it, and there are thousands of men that can 
hit a coyote at 300 yards nine times out of 
ten. And you can depend on what I say 
that they are the men that will do the hit- 
ting when they are called on to defend the 


nation. The peep sight on the Springfield 
can hardly be called a peep, and for run- 
ning shots it is out of the question. In re- 
gard to the adjustment for windage, it is 
always getting moved so that when a quick 
shot is necessary it always seems to have 
set automatically, so that the bullet will 
strike anywhere from ten to fifty feet on 
either side of the game. 

I have tried to study out some way to at- 
tach a peep sight to the Springfield, but 
cannot find anything satisfactory. The New- 
ton system seems to be the best; but the 
bolt has so much play that it is practical 
for long-range, accurate shooting. 

Colorado. M. B. PIDCOCK. 


‘How High Will a Rifle Shoot?”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a reader of 
your valuable magazine for four years or 
over, I noticed ‘in the January number 
(1917, page 96) a very interesting article 
by one “Bill” on the old subject, “How High 
Will a Rifle Shoot?” Being the king of 
gun cranks, I made up my mind to find out, 
and arrived at this conclusion: A rifle will 
shoot two-thirds the distance perpendicu- 
larly that it will horizontally. I was some- 
what surprised at “Bill” to see him begin 
nowhere and conclude without solving the 
problem. Anyway, I must give him credit 
for his mathematical display. It was very 
interesting to me, indeed, to follow the 
mathematical trail I pondered on over forty- 
five years ago in a little hedge schoolhouse 
in the north of Ireland. But that is an- 
other subject altogether. 

Now to the test: I took a toy cannon 
which could shoot a solid rubber ball about 
the size of a No. 7 buckshot nine and some- 
times ten feet high from a perpendicular 
position. It could shoot the ball fifteen feet, 
and sometimes 15 ft. 6 in. from a horizon- 
tal position—that is at an angle of 45°. 
This gave me some encouragement to in- 
vestigate further, so I went out to the lawn 
in the rear of my home, turned on the gar- 
den hose and found the stream could just 
reach a point on the cornice of the house 
33 ft. up; horizontally the stream could 
carry 50 ft. when held at 45° angle. Then 
I came to the concluision that a rifle will 
act just as the toy cannon and the hose did. 

I would like to hear from Mr. “Bill” again 
on this subject, and ask him to try my 
primer method, The crude drawing also 
goes to show a queer mathematical prob- 
lem, as no living being would believe it un- 


less he tried it out by actual test, and 
learned for himself. The man weighs 150 
pounds, He reaches up his two hands to 


the letter “A” and pushes up as hard as 
It will increase his weight just 14% 


he can, 











times, or in other words, 3344 per cent; if 
he reaches down to letters “B” and pulls 
up with all his might he will also increase 
his weight 3314 per cent. 

Now, I would like to ask Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas and Mr. “Bill” and the Editor, why 
it works out this way when the scales are 
about eighteen inches from floor? The 
above goes to show that there is a down- 
ward tendency of 33 per cent more than 
there could be horizontally. 

Ohio. E. M. HERRON. 


Springfield Blows Up When .32 Auxiliary Cartridge Is Used. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following ac- 
cident happened here during the past 
hunting season, which may be of interest 
to readers of your magazine: 


H. H. .Mont- 


gomery and R. C, Paxson, members of the 
Missoula Rifle Association, while hunting 
in the Fish Creek country jumped a bunch 
of blacktail deer. Paxson wounded two of 
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“We Need More Dowaégiacs 


x T wouldn’t be vaca- 


Dad!” 


: tion without fishing and 
it wouldn’t be real fishing without 


Dowagiac equipment. 


Take plenty—a genu- 


é ine Jim Heddon rod for every angler, and a 
wide enough selection of lures to be sure of tempting 
Mr. Gamefish out of his Summer grouch. 


Heddon 

Dowagiec RODS 
SPiit bamboo, of course, in 
two-piece, short butt and 
long tip construction that permits 
even distribution of all strains. 
Very, very strong, yet springy and 
powerful, with perfect poise for 
effortless casting. No joint in tip 
to cause stiffness and breakage. At 


Dowagiac Lures—and 


Especially Baby Crab 


N midsum- 

mer when fish are moody you 
will appreciate the wonderful Hed- 
don colorings — the 
flash and glitter x. 
that attract and y, P< 
the hooks that \ ja 
make a missa 


dealers, $2.50 to $15.00 


Look for the name Heddon 
on the reel seat of every rod 
and on the metal parts of all 
Dowagiac lures, 


Send for free Hedd. “ 
‘Art Book of Gentian that the weeds can’t stop 


Dowagiac Tackle. Best of all wigglers, 90 cts. 


James Heddon’s Sons 
Soungion. Mich. 


rarity. And 

especially Baby 
Crab Wiggler— 
the little killer 


Fieh Sure—Snagless 
and 98 percent Weedlesr 








THE BEST IN 


Trout F ishing COLORADO 


AT CASSELL’S 
On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte Canon, 
64 miles from Denver. Eight thousand feet elevation. 
HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone. 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has yood use for his 
gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is at its best here, and every stream- 
let that joins issue with the larger offers rare opportunties for Sport. 
Geneva Creek. with its national reputation among anglers, is within 
walking distance. 


Addres# for further particulars, 


MRS. D. N. CASSELL, Cassell, P. O., Colo. 











convertible ae’ 


The GRACE 


IN ALL THE WORLD THERE IS NO TENT LIKE THIS! Yi, 


A REAL TENT AT LAST 


For Winter or Summer. Lightest in weight, simple, durable, inexpensive. 
Invented by Dr. James E. Grace, physician, soldier, sportsman. Made in two 
sections which button together to form a complete tent. Set up with or without 
poles. U.S. Governmen’ standard material. Each half may be used as a ham- 
mock, porch swing, leanto, sunshade, cape, pack sack, sleeping bag, poncho, 
stretcher, and then some. Rain, mildew, snake and insect proof. No guy ropes. no complications. Best tent ever 
devised for camper, hiker, sportsman, resorter, automobiling, cruising, boy scouts, military and—Oh! what’s the 
use, we could’t tell itall in this space anvway. Write for circular and get it right. Through dealers or direct. 


GRACE TENT CO. 721 EMPIRE.BUILDING; DETROIT, MICH. 


amen 9 Up 


TENT to 


U.S. and FOREIGN 
‘PATENTS PENDING 
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the deer and attempted to kill them by 
using .382 auto. Colt cartridge in supple- 
mental chamber in his Springfield rifle. He 
fired at one of the deer with this cartridge, 
and owing to tight-bored barrel and not suf- 
ficient powder charge, the bullet never left 
the barrel, but this was not discovered. He 
then threw in a regular ’06 service cart- 
ridge and fired again. Result was the bar- 
rel burst and split open from a point about 
eight inches from the muzzle, where .32 bul- 
let was lodged, back to the receiver; it 
also blew all the wood from top of barrel 
and underneath barrel ahead of front sling 
swivel. Bolt held and did not blow open or 
give way. Luckily, Mr. Paxson was un- 
injured except for a stunned hand which 
held the forearm of rifle. 

It is remarkable he was not very seri- 
ously injured when the barrel burst. I think 
it advisable to stick to regular ammunition 
hereafter. C. E., BAIRD. 


Montana. 





Thirty-one shots made by Nick C. Bales 
of Denver at 127 ft. with Winchester W. R. 
F. Special, using knee rest, Lyman front and 
rear sights; October, 1916. 


Phenomenal Shooting With a Revolver. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am enclosing a 
diagram of a target I made last night, which 
I thought might be of interest to your read- 
ers. This target was made on a pine board 
15 ins. high, 5 ins. wide and 2 ins. thick. 
I was coming home last night from a short 
ride, and when about a mile and a half from 
town saw the above-mentioned board stick- 
ing up in a pasture at a distance that I esti- 
mated to be about seventy-five yards. I 
stopped and took a shot at it offhand. There 
was a strong wind blowing almost at right 
angles to the direction I was shooting— 
about a thirty-mile wind—and this made it 
almost impossible to hold gun offhand, so 
I shot six more times, using two hands 
without rest. I could hear the shots strike, 
so I crawled thru the fence and went to in- 
vestigate, and was surprised at the—for 
me—good target I had made, I therefore 


brought the board home and measured the 
distance to the board, which was 89 yards, 
1 foot and 9 inches from where I stood. As 
you will see, the widest shots up and down 
are 6 inches apart and laterally 4% inches. 
I would have done more shooting, but had 
only the seven cartridges with me, The 
gun I used was a Colt Army Special with 
an A. |W. Peterson 10-inch barrel, .88 Special, 
full smokeless loads. I put twelve consecu- 
tive shots into or rather thru a 5-cent Pet 
milk can the other day with this gun, at a 
distance of seventy feet, shooting offhand. 
I never knew what I could do with a re- 
volver until I had Mr. Peterson make me 
this 10-inch barrel. It is very heavy, not 
tapered, which I think helps 50 per cent at 
least in good holding. [The diagram ‘en-- 
closed is exactly the same as described.— 
Editor. ] LLOYD F. BROWN. 
Iowa. 





avocation of trapper and hunter. 
graphs taken by Mr. Rowell. 





“Bears and Their Habits.” 


A serial paper in three parts, by one of America’s greatest hunters, A. C. 
Rowell, will start in our August number, 
reputation as a student of natural history by advertising or vainglorious pomp- 
osity—but rather it has been earned by a quiet lifetime in the mountains of 
Colorado and Wyoming, while following, for more than a score of years, the 
Each part will be illustrated from photo- 
Don’t’ miss the August number, as it is the 
key to the remaining chapters to follow in September and October. 


Mr. Rowell has not achieved his 
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DacoTENT 
furnishes you with 


Good soft CHAIRS for your whole party, a TABLE large enough 

for six people, and a fine DOUBLE BED. You Sit, Eat and 

Sleep on your good soft cushions. Folds completely under back seat 

cushion, so snug that you —_ see it. Weight 38 Ib 
ured exclusively by 


“€ THE F. J. BURCH MEG. CO., Pueblo, Colorado 


THE RECORD OF THE SEASON WITH 
FINE TARGET RIFLES Pepper’s Roman 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 




























Spider Bass and 
Pickerel Bait 


















Made to Order 7 Cap he 
° . ‘atented. as luminous 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns feet, and very attractive in 
also Can-go = oe —_ dives, —. 
m ™ gies, dips and swims, and is 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for the most lifelike bait ever invented. Bass Size 60c and Pickerel 75c. 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. Pepper’s Floating Trout Flies 
- a es are the most lifelike fly ever placed on the American market. I want every 
Gunstocking and Repairing. a tony a ne eer ge ever invented. The fishermen 


A perfect imitation—HAS 


sational hit. 
A. W. PETERSON THE RECORD, 
: ’ Send $1.26 for one dozen assorted, and 





successor to get a catalog. 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS - JOSEPH E. PEPPER a” 
Rear Bidg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. ey ee ee 








Largest Line of Trout and Bass Specialties i in the Country 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A Good Night Companion) te, 

The Brilliant Search Light has 

m on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
eally all foreign countries. 

The reason for their wide popularity 
is satisfactory service, convenience and 
reliability. 















Style 1. Single iam, $5.00. Double Lens, $6.00. 
ns, 

Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add. 50c, The Belitient Search Uahe sae 
Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. on the hent~end one filling of carbide lasts 


° ° ° for 8 hours. C in single, doubl d 
Write for descriptive folder. At all dealers. OO 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN, 
















Weedless, Surface, Near-Surface or Diver A ga 65c Each 


This astonishing bait looks so much like a real live mouse 
that it will almost fool you, let alone a fish, and its won- 
derful struggling and wiggling i is so like a badly crippled 
creature trying desperately to oe s that no bass, pickerel, 
ike or muskellunge canresistit. Itexcites them so they oe, 
ave tohaveit. Cast itinto the rushes or lilies and Zowie! Zip! Bang! 
He hits it like a ton of bricks. He rips and tears, dives and jumps, but he can’t get aw 
and soon he is yours. It gets fish, big fish and plenty of them. Try it and see for yourself. 


Made in Mouse, Crab and Frog colors. Also in the popular Red Head with White body, all Red, Yellow White, Rainbow 
and Spotted Rainbow. Finished with Non-Peeling Celluloid Enamel. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. D., 736 So. California Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Grats ur 


hunting instinct- 


Red blooded people enthuse over their abil- 
ity to shoot—enjoy the thrills of hunting 
in the big out-doors. 


Shooting 


develops gun skill and, in closed seasons, affords all 
the benefits of hunting. The Fox Gun—only three ° 
working parts—is ideal for the rapid, incessant work ' 
attraps. It cannot shoot loose—and is guaranteed for 
life. eodore Roosevelt used a Fox Gun in his * 
African travels—calls it “the finest gun in the world.” 
Priced at $30.00 to $1000. 
Write today for handsome illustrated 
catalog—or special information. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4654 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 





and addres 
Fill, do allt all the rest. CUSTOM 
TANNERS, Dressers of Furs, 


large and small, make robes, 
coats, gloves, mittens, ladies’ furs, do 
taxidermist work of all kinds. 


W. W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner 
READING, MICHIGAN 


--6 MONTHS--INVESTING FOR PROF IT 
a monthly Guide to Money Making. 
how to get richer wore 


Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 








FRE 


Tells how $100 grows to 
and 
Pub. 406, 


estly. 
H. L. BARBER, 32 Ww. 


Expert Gunsmith and 
Fishing Rod Repairer 


I cater to first-class 
trade only. 


LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver Colo. 
alerts The Motor Boat Bua Got You? 


Health and happiness are assured with 
popular 








» Showing products of 200 
builders. Select your ae from our our 
new complete I “— Catalog. 


“GRAY MOTOR COMPANY | 
40 Oakland 


Ave., 








Runs 3 Years 
Without aHitch 


Three years without a single 
stop for engine trouble of any 
kind—is the remarkable record 
of performance reported by a 
delighted Koban owner from 
Lake Kegonsa, Stoughton, Wis. 


TG. NDER 
KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Simplicity is the secret of Koban dependability. Simplicity 
of design—simplicity of construction—simplicity of opera- 
tion. Nocomplicated parts to get out of commission. The 
Koban acnaes marvel. Opposed cylinders that fire sim- 
ultaneously entirely remove vibration—the Koban can’t 
shake the boat. 


Send for catalog of 1917 Models. Agents wanted near every 
water point. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO., 2% South Water Street 


We also make a 3.H. P. Vibrationiess Inboard Marine Engine which is 
ideal for smaii launches, canoes, etc. Write tor Circular No. 


Rie: 5, 
Taking the “T’” Out 
of Tangle 





he South Bend 

Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel takes the 
‘**T”’ out of tangle and enables the unskilled to 
angle with the same success and exhilarating 
thrills the old-time caster gets from the sport. 


The delicate thumbing operation necessary 
with the ordinary reel is entirely eliminated when the 
South Bend is used. Back-lashing and tangling are 
entirely done away with. There are over 25,000 satisfied 
users of South Bend Anti-Back-Lash reels and as the 
reel is guaranteed without time limitation, one is safe 
when hs invests in a South Bend. Seea 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel 
at your dealer’s and be rid of snarls 
and tangles for the rest of your 

fishing days. 


“‘The Days of Real Sport’’ 


will be sent free upon receipt of name 
and address. Everyone interested in 
outdoor sports should read it. Send 
for your copy today. 


South Bend Bait we 
9269 Colfax Ave. 
South Bend 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 


swers are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, 


and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are 


not as desirable for publication as real names, 





Is the 6 mm, Lee rifle a good and accurate 
game gun? And is there any peep sight 
made that can be used on it? These guns are 
offered, altered into a sporting model and 
refinished, at the small sum of $11.85, by 
Francis Bannerman, New York, and I would 
appreciate your opinion of this gun.—Ira C. 
Fox, Paso Robles, Calif. 

Answer.—tThis rifle has given great satis- 
faction in Alaska, where long shots are the 
rule. The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation of 
Middlefield,Conn.,formerly made a peep sight 
oe it, and probably have them on hand.— 

tor, 


A few of us here have had a heated ar- 
gument over the following question: Will 
a bullet from a .30-30 rifle penetrate more 
pine boards at 50 ft. away than it will held 
3to5 ft. away? The point being, if a bullet 
loses no velocity in 50 ft. it will never lose 
velocity, and, therefore, it seems as if a bul- 
let would penetrate more deeply at 3 ft. than 
at 50 ft.—J. Pippin, Sterling, Colo. 


Answer.—A bullet begins to lose velocity 
as soon as the pressure of the gases against 
its base is removed, which occurs at about 
2 to 3 in. from the muzzle.—Bditor. 


My friend and I have lately come into the 
possession of a Krag carbine, which we use 
jointly. Now, this carbine, altho apparently 
in good condition, does not shoot satisfacto- 
rily. The trouble lies, or seems to lie, in 
the sights. The sights do not show any bruises 
or any other indications of damage or dis- 
placement, yet it requires 2 degrees of the 
windgauge to make it shoot anywhere near 
the center at 200 yds., and at 500 yds. we 
couldn’t hit the target at all. Both my friend 
and I are good shots and I in particular am 
familiar with military rifles, with which I 
have done some very good shooting. We 
belong to the local club, which is recognized 
by the N. R. A. What I wish to know is: 
Can we send the carbine to an arsenal to be 
properly adjusted, or re-barreled if neces- 
sary? The carbine was not issued to us di- 
rectly by the government; we got it from 
an acquaintance—don’t know where he got it. 
Some years ago I saw a lot of these Krag 
carbines for sale in Los Angeles. Were they 
sold as unfit for further use?—John D. 
Vaughan, Globe, Ariz, 


Answer.—It may be the rifle was not prop- 
erly sighted in the first instance, as the bar- 
rel may have had a crook in it. We do not 
think the government would repair it, par- 
ticularly under present conditions, as they 
must be very busy. Any good gunsmith can 
shift the front sight to compensate.—Editor. 


What are the bullet diameters of the fol- 
lowing revolver cartridges: .32 Smith & Wes- 
son, .32 Smith & Wesson long, .32 short Colt, 
.82 long Colt, .32 Colt New Police. Is there 
any difference between the diameters of met- 
al-cased and lead bullets for the same re- 
volver? For instance, .32 S. & W. lead bul- 


let and .32 S. & W. metal cased. If so please 
state difference for above mentioned bul- 
lets —R. Whalley, So. Berkeley, Calif. 
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Answer.—The diameter of the .32 long Colt 
is .313 in., that of the .32 Colt New Police 
-814 in., all the balance .815 in. The metal 
cased and lead bullets are supposed to be the 
same diameter.—Editor, 


I have just purchased a .22 cal. Savage 
automatic rifle using the ordinary .22 long 
rifle cartridge. Does the .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge have the same range and power in the 
automatic rifle as if used in a single-shot 
rifle, or is some of the cartridge’s energy 
used to operate the rifle?—Geo. Seethoff, Me- 
tolius, Ore, 


Answer.—It is generally considered that 
the automotic shoots as hard as the regular 
rifle.—Editor. 


Is the Colt automatic .22 as good as the 
revolver of same caliber as regards accuracy 
and power? [s the Ross .280 powerful 
enough for elephants, rhino, and the big 
bears of the north? I can place the bullets 
of my Ross almost anywhere I wish them. 
Do the umbrella bullets stay in one piece 
upon entering game, or do they fly to pieces? 
—cC. H. Glazier, Oakland, Calif, 


Answer.—We consider the pistol to be 
even better than the revolver in accuracy and 
power. For elephants and rhino the rifle 
would be totally inadequate, altho it does 
very nicely on the big bear. Umbrella point 
bullets hold together quite well. This refers 
to the U. M. C. make. The copper-tube bul- 
lets go to pieces badly.—Editor. 


Am considering purchasing a Marlin, mod- 
el 1894, carbine, cal, 38-40, with 20-in. round 
special smokeless steel barrel, but am in 
doubt about the accuracy of high veldcity 
ammunition in same at greater range than 
100 yds. As this gun is rifled one turn in 
36 in., do you think that is too slow a twist 
for accuracy beyond 100 yds.,. with .38-40 
high velocity ammunition? Would this gun 
shoot more accurately at 200 or 250 yds. if 
it was rifled one turn in 14 or 16 in.? Kind- 
ly give me a little advice on the subject.— 
J. G. Krueck, Detroit, Mich. 


Answer.—tThe rifling is amply quick in 
twist for the bullet used. Opinions as to 
accuracy differ. The writer once personally 
saw a score of 228 made on the German 
ring target at 200 yds. off-hand with a model 
1894 Winchester rifle using .32-20 high-ve- 
locity ammunition, open front sight and Ly- 
man peep rear sight.—Editor, 


I have a 20-ga. W. H. Hamilton shotgun, 
double-barreled, which has a weak spring 
and will not fire One barrel. I can’t find out 
where the factory is, and therefore I can’t 
get my gun fixed. Can you tell me where 
the factory is? This gun is choke-bored. 
What is the largest shot that you would ad- 
vise me to use in this gun? ill the model 
1884 Government rifle shoot the H. V. cart- 
ridge (.45-70)? What kind of powder is this 
cartridge loaded with,and how much? Could 
the 250-gr. revolver bullet be used in this 
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An unusual 
phojograph of 
Town 
Canoe’’ hull be- 
fore canvas is put 
on, showing long 
length planks. 


Order Your “Old Town” Now 
and Enjoy the Hot Days 


emits prompt delivery 







ll carry you swiftly and safely 
yp B Note the superb con- 
struction. Built to last, light, 

swift, beautiful and safe. No 
> trouble, easy to paddle and 





rder now from 
. desler or factory. $34 up. 
Catalog on request. 
Old Town Canoe Co. 
637 Main St., 
Town, 
































them at your dealer’s. If 


A cap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of Olive 
Green Khaki or Red Flannel, has 
rubberized lining, which makes it 
absolutely waterproof. Cap has Fur or 
Flannel inside band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather, Outside rim also can 
turned down, preventing water or snow run- 
ning down back of neck. This is the best and 
most practical hunting cap ever made. 


Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See 
he will not supply you we will send 
prepaid on receipt of Express or P.O. Money Order for $1.50. 























G. M. SKINNER’S | | Penns: Beas nti 
FAMOUS FLUTED SPOON BAITS ee wane os 
The fish getter The medal winner hn dealer's 

100 Varieties and Sizes name, €& 

Send for Catalog CLAYTON, N. Y. 

PRICE 

$1.50 

E PAGES [aa 
STRONGER THAN NAILS aoe ‘ JONES HAT COMPANY a | 








You Can beige All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
arate Sack Sus- 
pensory. The S.S. 
Ss. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 







o 


slides. It is made just as nature 


intended. (Note illustration) sa 
With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
twosacks, you can clip one fast to thesup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
fac . Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING 


60 Park Place, 


co. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y 
















Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 


Since 1867 we have made and sold 
Fishing Tackle. All our energies 
have gone. into this work for over 
fifty years and to-day our rods and reels are as ect 
as the best material and the most proficient workmen 
can make them. The difference in material and workmanship are 
4 — disguised that even an expert is at times deceived. Better 
re for your money no matter what priced Tackle you buy. 


178-Page Catalog Sent on Request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
107 Fulton Street New York City 
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That Experts Use 


Among professional anglers—men 
who know and want the best 




























Takapart 


Bait Casting Reel 


is regarded as America’s highest stand- 
ard in fishing reels— supreme in lightness, 
strength and mechanical perfection. 
More Field and Stream Contest Prizes 
have been won with the use of Meissel- 
bach Reels than with any other make. 


Ask your tackle dealer to show you the ““Takapart”’ 
Reel, $5.50; and ““Tripart”’ Reel, little brother of 
the “Takapart,”’ $4.50. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 


8 Congress Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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cartridge with light loads of powder for 
small game? I would like to know the bal- 
listics of the .33 Winchester cartridge and 
the 11 mm. Mauser cartridge.—B. C. Curl, 
Edgemont, S, D 


Answer.—We do not know where your 
gun was made, but probably in Belgium, We 
think the Government Springfield would be 
strong enough to handle the .45-70 high-ve- 
locity cartridge. We do not know what this 
is loaded with, as the cartridge companies 
do not give out this information, The re- 
volver bullet could not be used, as it is too 
small. You will find the ballistics of’ the 
.33 Winchester and 11 mm. Mauser on the 
ballistic page in this issue.—Editor. 


Where can I secure*‘the .25 R. F. Stevens 
loaded with the hollow-point? Would I be 
in danger of leading my .250-3000 by the use 
of such a load? Would you consider this 
load suitable for foxes up to 75 yds.? I 
should be pleased to have you publish the 
ballistics of the .303 Savage, also the .35 
Remington.—Geo. O. McAllister, Sterling, Pa. 


Answer.—Write the different cartridge 
companies. It is difficult to tell what can 
be had in these war times. You would not 
be likely to lead your rifle by the use of 
such a load, It should be good for foxes up 
to 75 yds. You will find the ballistics of 
the cartridges mentioned in our ballistic 
page in this issue.—Editor. 


Will you please advise me as to the rifle 
and revolver that will be best adapted to a 
trapper’s use in the Northwest? I want a 
lever action rifle that is powerful enough for 
grizzly bear. What is the velocities, energies 
and penetrations of the following cartridges 
when fired from a Colt revolver: .32 Win- 
chester, .88 S. & W. Special, .88 Winchester, 
-41 long Colt, .44 Winchester, 45 Colt?—J. M. 
Covington, Coney Springs, Tenn. 


Answer.—Inasmuch as you want to deal 
with grizzly bear and wish a lever action, 
something in the class of the model 1895 
Winchester using .30 U .S. G. ammunition, 
model 1906 (or 1903) can be recommended; 
or the .303 Savage. The ballistics of the 
revolver cartridges mentioned, at 50 ft., are 
as follows: .32 W. C. F., velocity 954 f. s., en- 
ergy 232 ft. lbs.; .88 S. & W. Special, 857 f.s,. 
257 ft. lbs.; .88 W. C. F., 983 f. s., 386 ft. lbs.; 
.41 long Colt, 706 f. s., 221 ft. lbs.; .44 W. C. F. 
919 f.s., 375 ft. lbs.; .45 Colt, 771 f.s., 336 ft. 
lbs.— Editor. 


Shooting at 200 yds., what is the trajectory 
of the .32 long rifle rim fire cartridge at 100 
yds., and would there be any difference in 
the trajectory of the .32 long rifle rim fire 
and the .32 long rifle center fire, both load- 
ed with semi-smokeless powder? These cart- 
ridges are used in the 1892 model Marlin, .32 
eal. R. & C. F. I do not find anything on 
the ballistics of the cartridges in any gun 
or cartridge catalog or sporting magazine.— 
Meek Carter, Senatobia, Miss. 


Answer.—We have no data as to the bal- 
listics of the .32 rim fire cartridge. There 
would be no difference between the rim fire 
and center fire. None of the factories give 
the velocity of these so we are without a 
starting point.—Editor. 


How is the caliber of a pistol or rifle or 
the gauge of a shotgun determined? Is a 
.382 cal. pistol 32/100 of an inch in diameter? 
Is a .32-40 cartridge a .32 bullet and 40 grs. 
of powder, or not? Is a .380 cal. and a .38 cal. 
pistol the same? Is a .250-3000 cal. rifle and 
a .25-30 cal. rifle the same? Please explain 
to me the following calibers: .401, .351, .256, 
.88-55, .38-44, .45-70, .25-35, .32-20, 25-20, 10- 


ga. and 12-ga, shotguns.—E. M. Smith, Gor- 
ham, Colo, 

Answer.—The caliber of a pistol or rifle 
means the diameter, in decimals of an inch, of 
the smooth bore of the barrel beforetherifling 
grooves are cut, but the name of the cartridge 
does not always correctly express this di- 
mension. The term “.32-40”" is supposed to 
express the cartridge having a bore .32 in. 
in diameter and using 40 grs. of powder. As 
a matter of fact it is considerably below .32 
cal. in measurement, as it only measures .319 
to the bottom of the grooves. A .380 cal. 
and a .38 cal. are of the same diameter but 
the designations are affixed to different cart- 
ridges, the .88 being a much longer, more 
powerful cartridge. The .250-3000 cartridge 
is a freak term, the .250 representing the 
caliber and the 3,000 representing the ve- 
locity. This is the only instance of this 
kind of designation on record. The bullet 
diameter is the same as that of a .25-35. As 
to the remaining calibers mentioned the first 
number represents the diameter of the smooth 
boring of the barrel, with the exception of 
the .32-20, which is smooth-bored to .30 in. 
The second number when used is supposed to 
represent the powder charge except in case 
of the .38-44, in which the .38 represents the 
caliber and the .44 indicated that it is a 
revolver made up with the .44 cal. S. & W. 
frame. Shotgun gauges are measured by the 
number of round balls of the diameter of the 
bore: required to weigh a pound. For instance 
the 10-ga. uses 10 balls to the pound, 12-ga. 
12 balls, and so on.—Editor. 


Would you please advise me if possible 
where I could purchase the 6 mm. cartridge 
which the government has discarded? Are 
there any to be had outside of the ammuni- . 
tion houses?—B. A. Adgate, Ajo, Ariz. 


Answer.—lIf there is any of the old ammu- 
nition now in existence it is in the hands 
of Francis Bannerman, Broadway, New York 
City. You can purchase new ammunition 
from the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn.—Editor. 


I am using a model No. 12B, .22 Remington 
rifle, and wish you would advise me as to 
whether I should use cartridges with greased 
or greaseless bullets. If the greased bullets 
are better, why is it that the Winchester Co. 
do not make them? At what range should 
this gun be effective on small game when 
using long rifle cartridges?—M. G. Pray, Ros- 
well, N. M. 


Answer.—We should usé the greased bul- 
lets by all means. We do not know why 
the Winchester people do not make them. As 
to range it depends altogether on the game. 
They are really too light for squirrels at any 
range.—Editor. 


I would be greatly obliged to you if you 
would kindly answer the following questions: 
What is the advantage of a peep sight over 
an open sight? In the .22 Savage high-power 
how would the full-jacketed bullets, with 
cross-slit cut in point, compare with the soft 
nose bullets in (a) penetration, (b) mush- 
rooming qualities? What is the largest size 
shot that can with safety be shot out of a 
20-ga. full-choke shotgun barrel?—Chas. M. 
Hoy, Rochester, N. Y. 


Answer.—The advantage of the peep sight 
over the open sight is, it gives a clear view 
of the target and the surroundings. Also it 
does not blur and much finer shooting can 
be done with it. We have never tested the 


full-jacketed bullets with the cross slot cut 
in the a but would be apprehensive that 
it mig 


t let the core blow out thru the 
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Write for These Books on Game 
Birds and Game Farming 


They tell all about game farming—the profit 
and pleasure to be obtained from it. ‘Game 
Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’ is sent free 
on request. It treats of the subject as a whole, 
describes the many game birds, tells of their 
food and habits, etc. ‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting*’ is sent on 
receipt of 10c. in stamps. It is a 
complete manual on the subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


1073 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 











































This is the Handy Oil 
Can full of famous 


a . 
3-in-One Oil 
Fits any sewing machine drawer. 
Belongs in every tool box, fishing 
and bunting outfit. May be car. 
ried in pocket witbout danger of 
breakage. 3 ounces only 25c. 
FREE-— Dictionary of Uses and 
sample of 3-in-One. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165EEH. Broadway, N. Y. 









You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 





















tion of the HOOK is the reason. Hook amp a te when fish strikes 


and sudden stop when hook e hook 
firmly into jaw. Darts and 
dives just like a real fish. 
atches more than any 
other spoon or wooden 
minnow. Great for all 
game fish such as Black Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Sal- 
mon, Cod, Tarpon, etc. Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 
Knowles Automatic Striker or we will send it id. Fully 

Catalog free, Finishes: SILVER--. SILVER “AND, COPPER-—BRASS. 


15) 214" 2%," 3%" 
Sa B8c S8c Shc FSc SOc $125 


S$. E.KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


























Cutter Sporting 
are made to measure—at the Boots 


bench—by old-fashioned Scand- 
inavian bootmakers who only 
know how to work by hand. These boots bring 
you comfort with extreme ruggedness, long wear 
with lightness and the highest waterproof quali- 


ties possible to put into a boot. For hunt or hike, 
camp or trail, better boots can’t be made. 


Selected oak tanned sole, uppers trom 

“ heart-o’-the-hide ” specialiy tanned 
chrome chocolate leather. Inner sole, 
stitching and every detail ultra perfect. 
Fit guaranteed from self-measurements. 


Write for descriptive literature and get your 
local sporting ,Zoods dealer interested in Cutter 
Sporting and ~ Pac” Boots. 


A.A.Cutter Co., Box 253 Eau Claire, Wis. 








Highest Award at St. Louis World's Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U.S., Canada and 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 











America’s Newest Fly Reel! 


Anglers will find that this new American 
Fly Reel is equal tothe best imported t Pe, 
while atits price, itis the 
fly reel that money can eg 


The “Rainbow” Reel is excep- 
tionally light, weighing only 3% 
oz., yet strong enough to stand the 


hardest usage. Compact in size, 
yet gives good line capacity. 

So perfectly balanced, so smooth 
workin; x, so sturdy, so convenient 
in its ‘takapart”’ feature is the 

“Rainbow,” that it gives anglers a 
degree of pleasure from f! a 
never beforeexperienced. Price $5 


FREE— Write for 
descriptive circular. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
8 CONGRESS ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
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jacket.- We would not want to shoot larger 
Soe No, 6 shot from such a shotgun.— 
or. 


I note your answer to Chas. EB. Caleb, San 
Francisco Calif., page 222 in your February 
issue, about an old-time “Smith & Wesson 
-45 cal. Schofield patent” revolver. Now, I 
have had a long time one of.the very same 
guns used several years by U. S. Army and 
out West and by the Seventh Cavalry in the 
Custer massacre. Got mine froin an old U. 
8S. A. trooper. It’s just as perfect inside and 
out, barring the blue worn off by constantly 
putting in and out of the holster, as when 
new. Has the best tip-up and safest mech- 
anism I ever saw on any revolver discarded 
by U. S. Army for smaller caliber and smoke- 
less powder: Now you tell C. E. C. that it 
takes the Colt .45 cartridge; there is where 
you “fall down.” I have a lot of .45 Colt 
cartridges, and, altho they fit the cylinder of 
the S. & W., they are too long by nearly 2/8 
of an inch; also brass is too long for the 
chamber. I had to send to U. M. C. company 
for my cartridges for this gun. Box is 
stamped; “Adapted to S. & W. .45 cal. revolv- 
er, Schofield’s pattern, only.’”’ I use mine for 
a belt, bear and moose gun, altho it weighs 
42 ozs.; but it is dead medicine; loads 30 ers. 
powder and 250 gers. lead.—Chas. A. P. Garn- 
sey, Evanston, III. 

Answer.—We acknowledge your “call” re- 
garding the .45 S, & W. Schofield model cart- 
ridge. Ashley Haines “jumped” us about it 
by return mail and many have followed suit. 
It is not given to men east of the Great Di- 
vide to be infallible, so just look over the 
diverse nature of the queries in a few issues, 
consider what we have to go up against, and 
grant us mercy just this once.—Editor. 


Can anyone tell me why the cartridges we 
have to buy for the automatic pistols have 
metal cased bullets? They. all (American- 
made) have a 16-in, twist and not over 1,175 
f.s. velocity. I have reloaded hundreds of 
.388 and .45 Colt automatic pistol cartridges 
with just as good results as with factory 
ammunition. I would now like to get a 
mould for the .385 Colt. Have written twice 
to the Marlin people. They have not seen 
fit to reply to my letters up to this date.— 
L. H. Livingston, Aldine, Texas, 

Answer.—Because the factories make them 
that way. They will not give us their rea- 
sons any more than they will to you. We 
know of no other source to obtain bullet 
moulds.—Editor. 


Which of the following pistols do you con- 
sider the best for hunting: .80 Luger, .380 
Savage automatic, or .45 Colt automatic Gov- 
ernment model? Which would be the more 
accurate and powerful at (extreme range) 
= hundred yards.—H.C. Ricker, Roseburg, 

re. 


Answer.—The .45 Colt automatic.—Editor. 


Am considering the purchase of a .25 or .30 
caliber rifle and would like your opinion of 
the Standard rifle. Do you consider it an 
accurate and reliable arm and of good qual- 
ity? Have never seen it mentioned in the 
“gun dope” of yours or other sporting maga- 
zines. Burkhard of St, Paul advertises them 
at $14.85 and $15.75, which looks like a very 
low price for a first class rifle—Frank V. 
Kelsey, Brownsville, Texas, 


Answer.—The Standard rifle, so far as ma- 
terial, workmanship and finish are concerned, 
was one of the finest products turned out of 
an American arms-factory. The lines were 


bad, the stock having too much drop and an 
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ili-shaped grip and comb. The barreis looked 
to be superb. Some of the first ones had a 
tendency to let the magazine fly open at the 
bottom when firing, but this was doubtless 
corrected. We owned one for about a year 
but traded it off without having ever fired 
it. We would expect them to be very ac- 
curate.—Editor. ° 

I would be glad if you will tell me what 
kind of a rifle I bought some time ago—.303 
British, bolt action, 21-in. barrel with knife 
bayonet, brass butt plate with gate and place 
in stock for oil can and cleaner, varnished 
stock and forearm which reaches nearly to 
the muzzle; butt stock fastens to frame with 
a long bolt like the old Ballard. When the 
gun is closed for shooting the bolt and ac- 
tion are covered except the knob which is 
bent forward so as not to interfere with the 
right hand. The only words on it are “B.'S. 
A, Birmingham.” Am I right in calling this 
rifle the — Enfield as is used by the Brit- 
ish cavalry? The rifle is accurate; looks like 
new, inside and out, and I’ve compared it 
with the Sauer-Mauser and Ross, and on ac- 
count of the bolt and works being covered 
to keep out sand, dust, etc., I believe it a 
better gun and wonder why they \ * not 
more numerous in this SREY Aye A . Berg, 
Greenwood, Wisc. 


Answer.—We know of no such rifle having 
an action cover except the Japanese military 
rifle which is of 6.5mm. cal. It may be a 
tinkered-up Lee-Enfield. If the front end of 
bolt does not rotate, and it locks at the rear 
end of bolt, this is probably what it is, or 
rather was, before some gun crank had it 
adapted to his ideas.—Editor. 


In the Newton rifle catalog, p. 131, a table of 
ballistics of revolver cartridges is given. In 
that table the Colt .38 automatic is given a 
velocity of 1,175 f.s., energy 398 ft.lbs., and 
penetration of 10 in. This is the heaviest en- 
ergy and next to the highest velocity and 
penetration in the list, while the Colt .45 au- 
tomatic is given only 910 f. s. velocity and 368 
ft. lbs. energy with 6-in. penetration. Ac- 
cording to this table the .38 automatic is the 
most powerful pistol cartridge we have; is 
that correct? These figures are given with 
the 6-in. barrel; how much would be lost in 
the .88 pocket model with 4%-in. barrel. 
Have the manufacturers’ tests proven the au- 
tomatic to be as accurate as the revolver? 
Are there any of the expert pistol shots us- 
ing the automatic, and have they made as 
good scores as with the revolver? I am ex- 
ceptionally strong on the automatic and 
would like to be satisfied as to whether one 
can learn to do as good work with it if he 
practises entirely with it, Most all the ex- 
pert shooters we hear from seem to favor the 
revolver, I am acquainted with one national 
champion who condemns the automatic be- 
cause the shells drop on his head and he 
pinched his finger in the action of one! I 
am shooting the .22 automatic and like it 
very much and I have never had any trou- 
bye with it jamming as the Ohio man in 
the February Outdoor Life says. However, 
if the magazine is not up in place and locked, 
the first cartridge will catch at the bullet 
as it has to make too sharp an angle.—L. M. 
Johnson, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Answer.—The table in question is from Mr. 
Himmelwright’s work on revolver shooting. 
We have to take his word for it. We could 
not tell, without chronograph tests, what the 
loss of velocity would be with a shorter bar- 
rel. We understand that the automatic has 
not yet been credited with accuracy equal to 
that of the revolver, and we know of no 
crack shots using them for fine work, Per- 
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Try MARBLES Oil 


Gun experts say that no other i 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oil for 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It keeps 
guns and rifles in perfect condition—lock, 
stock and barrel. Dissolves the residue of 
all black and smokeless powders, including 
Cordites Acts instantly—stops corrosive 
action—positively removes and prevents 
rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s an absolute necessity to every gun owner. 
2-0z. bottle 25c; 6-oz.can 50c. Postage.10c extra. 
Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. Write today 
for free trial bottle. Mention your dealer’sname Ask 
for catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties for Sportsmen. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave. 154 Gladstone, Mich, 











Canoe 


Finest 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 
to the highest degree. Write for free catalog showing 
the many distinctive features of the Racinewts. 
e Boat Company, Dept. Y , Racine, Wis. 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St. DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the above 

in round, square and hexagon rods; round 

and square tubing, and in sheets of various 

widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts, 

Washers, and ane is the largest in the 
est. 




















as ch tare nate MOCCASINS 


Aserviceable,comfortableMoccasin 
that will give you long wear. Made 
of Genuine Indian tanned Moose 
hide and ornamented with either 
beads or Porcupine quills—in 
all sizes. 


SEND FOR OUR 
NEW CATALOGUE 


A 2c stamp will bring our new illustrated 
catalogue showing the largest collection of 
Indian curios and souvenirs typical of 
Alaska and the Northwest. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Colman Block, Seattle, Wash. 
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Russells Ike * 
alton’* 


Study that vas ts 
layers of leather between you 
and the trail give full protection 
without extra weight of stiff sole- 
leathersole. Thelightest boot ever 
made for hard service. Stands the 


7 
& 
gaff—and keeps your feet dry. It’s the boot & 
cd 
* 


















for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermanand 
all-round ‘‘hikers.’’ Special chrome water- 
proofed cowhide, chocolate color, with sole 
piece of wonderful Maple Pac hide that out- 
wears sole leather. Note our patent ‘“Never 
Rip’’ watershed seams—no stitches to lead 
water in to your foot. Made to sour 
measure, any height. $10 to $13.50 
per pair. Write for Complete 
Catalog *‘L’’—free. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wis. ¢ .@ 


7. ar” 


Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWFLL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 n 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Hildebrandt Baits 
Hook and Land’ Em 








“USE Hildebrandt Baits agree 
catch fish. Made in 302Z sizes and 


kinds—three styles—six finishes, 
any size. Interchangeable flies—reversi- 
ble “Spin so Easy” blades suitable for any 
kind of fishing. Send for a Free 1917 Tackle 
Catalogue, shows our entire line in actual 
sizes and colors. Atwocent stamp brings it. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 447 High St.,Logansport,Ind. 








You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 














ALBERS “HUSKY” DOG FEED 


Composed of cereals, and grains 
ineluding Fish Meal, Blood Meal, 
and SOYA BEAN MEAL. 




























Always ready for use. Can be fed 
either wet or dry without cooking. 
50-lb. bags for sale by 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO., 





SEATTLE 
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sonally we believe that if one devotes the 
same attention to practise with the automat- 
ic as is devoted to the revolver, first taking 
the precaution of tightening up the loose 
joints in the automatic, it will be found to 
give greater accuracy than the revolver. The 
automatic, as a target weapon, will require 
a new generation of marksmen before it can 
come into its own. It holds entirely different 
from a revolver, and a first class revolver 
shot must unlearn almost all that he knows 
about revolver shooting before he can do 
well with the automatic, This he will not 
do, so it remains for the shooters who be- 
gin with the automatic to develop its possi- 
bilities as a target weapon, and they must 
begin with the tightening-up process all over 
the gun.—Editor. 





I want a gun for general field use—to car- 
ry when fishing or hunting birds—one with 
a fair amount of “punch.” I have in mind 
the Colt .38 automatic or the New Police O. 
M. .32-20. I favor the auto as a more com- 
pact gun to carry, while I feel the .32-20 
might be the more accurate of the two. I 
should like your valued opinion. Is the ac- 
curacy of the automatic as dependable as 
that of the revolver?—O. F. Anderson, Pull- 
man, Wash, 


Answer.—The automatics as issued by the 
factories are not quite as accurate as the 
revolvers but a very little taking up of play 
in the loose parts makes them, we think, 
fully as accurate.—Editor. 


I would like to ask your opinion of the 
new Newton stvle of boring (the oval bore 
rifling). Do the users.of this rifle find it as 
reliable and accurate as the regular groove 
rifling? Will the Newton patented bullets 
fly to pieces or deflect as easily as the .22 
and .250 Savage bullets, upon striking brush, 
or as a .80-30? I have a .22 cal. Stevens tar- 
get pistol, similar to their off-hand model, 
except it has checked grip and trigger, wind 
gauge rear sight and very fine bead front, 
8-in. barrel, weight 30 ozs. Can you tell me 
what model it is? Has extra heavy butt. Is 
the .450 Eley revolver cartridge considered a 
very accurate cartridge, in the class with 
.88 and .44 8. & W. Special? Is there an Eng- 
lish officers’ target model revolver? What 
make and caliber? What does it cost? Which 
of the following target revolvers with tar- 
get sights do you consider the best gun: .44 
Special Colt New Service, .38 cal. Officers’ 
Target model, or .88 Special Bisley model, all 
— 7%-in. barrel?—Adams, North Canton, 

onn. 


Answer.—The Newton rifles are just being 
delivered. We have not heard from any us- 
ers of the oval bore, which, by the way, has 
been supplemented in these rifles by a seg- 
mental rifling much like the old Metford 
rifling, which is considered the best in the 
world for target work. Inasmuch as the or- 
dinary concentric rifling is easier to make 
than either oval bore or segmental, we hard- 
ly think this firm would handicap their new 
rifle with an inferior rifling system. They 
have adopted the segmental after tests and 
they should know what they are about. The 
Newton bullets do not fly to pieces on strik- 
ing brush, etc. We could not identity the 
pistol from your description. We have very 
little data for a comparison of the accuracy 
ot the .450 Eley cartridge with those of 
American make. From the fact that the 
British always use American revolvers for 
match work, we infer that they are more ac- 
curate, An English revolver is always a fun- 
ny-looking beast, and we know of none 
which might class as a target revolver, As 


a target revolver, limiting our choice to 
those mentioned, we would choose the Colt 
Officers’ model. Given a free choice, we would 
choose none of the three.—Editor, 


Could you tell me to what size game the 
.25-20 and .32 self-loading cartridges are 
best adapted, both cartridges to be used in 
Winchester rifles?—F. Weaver, Dallas, Tex. 

Answer.—The cartridges mentioned are 
good for squirrel, rabbit, woodchuck and 
other similar small game.—Hditor. 





What size revolver do you think best for 
target use and large enough to make a posi- 
tive kill of small game—something using 
shells that I can load myself, and that won’t 
cost a fortune to shoot. Also what will it 
cost to load 100 .38 cal. S. & W. Special shells 
and 100 .82 cal. S. & W. shells?—John F. 
Cameron, Hartford, Conn. 


Answer.—Smith & Wesson .44 New Cen- 
tury. We could not estimate the cost of re- 
loading cartridges because prices of compo- 
nents are so badly affected by the war. As 
a rough guess would say 35 to 40 cents per 
100.—Editor. 


Will you kindly tell me thru your columns 
whether the single action Colt, when it was 
made for the .38 long Colt cartridge, would 
also handle the .38 S. & W. Special cartridge? 
Will the editor or some brother shootist sug- 
gest where I might be able to get one of 
these guns with either 5% or 7% inch barrel? 
—A. G. Kellenberger, Tacoma, Wash. 


Answer.—Any rifle adapted to the .38 Colt 
eartridge with inside lubrication will handle 
the .88 Smith & Wesson Special. We know of 
no single action Colt revolver adapted to 
these cartridges.—Editor. 


I would like your opinion concerning some 
points about the Colt single action army re- 
volver: Is this arm better adapted for black 
or smokeless powder? With which is it most 
powerful? What caliber, .38-40 or .45, is the 
best for accuracy, power, etc.? What is its 
range? Would one in a .44 cal. be best? 
What type of revolver bullet would be best 
for this arm: i.e., for hunting, hard or soft 
point or hollow point?—H. J. Knowlton, 
Butte, Mont. 


Answer.—The power of the revolver with 
the two different cartridges depends alto- 
gether on the loading. You can load it with 
the smokeless to be as powerful as with the 
black, We prefer the .45 cal. It will do 
very steady work to 200 yards, provided you 
ean hold it. For hunting we would prefer 
the soft point.—Editor. 


I have a .32-20 Colt revolver on .41 frame. 
How will this work on cougar, black bear, 
deer or for military purposes, using Win- 
chester center fire soft point bullets? Will 
this bullet mushroom in flesh, or should I 
use some other kind of bullet? What do you 
think of the .80 Winchester carbine using the 
1906 cartridge, soft point bullet, compared 
to the .250-3000 Savage, on grizzlies or 
moose? How should a revolver set in a 
holster for drawing quickly?—xX., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Answer.—If you happen to hit one in just 
the right spot it might kill him. If you hit 
one except in a vital spot it would doubtless 
make him indignant; the chances are against 
hitting him at all. Much is written about 
hunting big game with revolvers, but we 
have a conviction, which it would require 


evidence to remove, that there is decidedly 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Coincident with the appearance of Outdoor Life for September 
on the news-stands (about August 17, 1917) the price will be raised 
to 20 cents a copy, and beginning September 1st the subscription price 
will be advanced to $2 a year. This unwilling move has been necessi- 
tated by the unprecedented advance in the cost of periodical produc- 
tion in all branches. The price of paper stock has appreciated 50 to 
75%, ink 100%, machinery 35%, 
about 25%, binders’ wages about 25% 
to 300%, electrotyping 25%, ete. In the item of paper alone the ex- 
pense on Outdoor Life has been increased $500 to $700 monthly dur- 
ing the past year, threatening, at present feverish conditions of the 
market, to even greatly exceed these figures in the near future. Be- 
fore the ink on this edition of our magazine is dry we fear that Con- 
gress will establish a raise on the second-class carrying rates, which, 


and 
, copper used in engraving 200 


printers’ pressmen’s wages 


if present intentions are carried out, will mean a few hundred dollars 
a month added expense for us to bear. Considering the other addi- 


tional items of expense increase, our justification in making this 


Imperative Advance in Subscription Rates 


is therefore obvious, and feeling sure that our readers will approve of 
the change we confidently place ourselves in their hands. 

Were we to niaintain our present prices it would necessarily en- 
tail the reduction of the number of pages in our magazine, with at- 
tendant curtailment of reading matter and illustrations, which in the 
interests of our loyal readers we could not even momentarily consider. 

Subseriptions to Outdoor Life at the $1.50 rate (both renewals 
and new) will be received for from one to five years up until Septem- 
ber Ist. Address Subscription Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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little of it done save from an arm-chair. The 
soft point bullet would mushroom somewhat 
on flesh, provided you can steer it there. Our 
advice would be to use a rifle. The Win- 
chester is far better than the Savage for 
such game; the letter should never be used 
on such heavy animals; it was never intend- 
‘ed for them, Hang the revolver, muzzle 
down, in such a pcsition that you may most 
easily reach it.—Editor. 


I am asking for some information from a 
source that I am sure I can depend on, and 
will thank you in advance for same: What 
is the maximum breech pressure of the .30- 
30 slide action Remington? Of the .30-40 
Krag rifle? Where can I get the 170-gr. 
S. P. Reed pointed bullet, and would this 
make a good bullet for deer, loaded with say, 
38 or 39 grs. of DuPont No. 20 powder, and 
what velocity will this develop in the Krag, 
o: would this be a safe load for this rifle? 
Is there a 150-gr. soft-point bullet made for 
the .30-30 rifle? Is DuPont No. 20 pyro pow- 
der better for the Krag than acid powders? 
Is DuPont No. 21 pyro powder a good pow- 
der for the .30-30 Remington? What is the 
difference between the 1898 model and the 
star-gauged 1901 Krag, except the rear 
sight? Please let me know what you con- 
sider the best hand-loaded cartridge for the 
Krag rifle for target work up to 500 yds., 
also the best load for deer for the two rifles 
eo above.—S. W. Hall, Long Beach, 

alif, 


Answer.—The pressure of the .30-30 cart- 
ridge is about 32,000 lbs. per sq. in.; that of 
the Krag about 40,000 lbs. You can get the 
bullets from the Newton Arms Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 39 grs. No. 20 powder should give 
about 45,000 lbs. pressure and 2,300 f. s. ve- 
locity—both these figures are guesses, as 
we have not tried them out; the charge is a 
little stiff for the Krag action. The U.M.C. 
umbrella-point bullet may be used in a .30- 
30. We do not know what you mean by 
“acid powders.”’ The basis of all the DuPont 
powders is cotton impregnated with nitric 
acid. The No, 21 DuPont powder is good for 
the .30-30. We rever heard of a 1901 Krag, 
altho there is a 1901 rear sight. Get a point- 
ed bullet of .30 cal. weighing 170 to 200 egrs., 
full metal case; write the DuPont company 
for a charge for it and follow instructions 
and you will get a good target load. Use 
a soft-point spitzer for deer.—Editor. 


After using Bullseye powder in pistols or 
revolvers, is it necessary or desirable to clean 
with a nitrosolvent oil? If so, what brand 
would you recommend? Does this oil also 
act as a lubricant for the lock? Do you 
think smokeless, greaseless .22 ammunition 
hard on a barrel or undesirable for other 
reasons? How much more cleaning in the .22 
would Lesmok or semi-smokeless involve 
than smokeless? One can shoot all day at 
target with the smokeless without cleaning. 
How much greater is the recoil of a .45 Colt 
government automatic than a .38 S. & W. 
Special, used in a S. & W., 6-in. barrel mili- 
tary? I have always used Three-in-One for 
the .22 but wonder if it will do the work 
with Bullseye?—Elmore Elliott Peake, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

Answer.—Cleaning a revolver or pistol 
after using Bullseye powder is about the 
easiest proposition imaginable. Wipe a dry 
rag thru it and then swab out with an oiled 
rag. Any good gun oil will do. You do not 
need any of the solvents. Smokeless .22 rim 
fire ammunition will ruin any barrel unless 
neutralized by some powerful alkali before 
cleaning. The pressure is so low that very 


powerful charges of fulminate are required 


to burn it at all. This fulminate gives off 
a very acrid gas which, not being sufficiently 
mixed with the powder gases to be carried 
out with them, attacks the steel and rusts it. 
Lesmok and semi-smokeless powders are not 
difficult to clean from the rifle but are in- 
clined to dirty the hands. You can use either 
of these powders all day without cleaning 
the arm. The recoil of the two arms is a 
difficult subject for comparison—it is so dif- 
ferent in its nature, The best we can do 
is to say that so far as inconvenience is con- 
cerned there is little difference between 
them.—Editor. 


I would like to get a little expert advice, 
and am turning to you for same. I have just 
purchased a S. & W. 10-in. .22 cal. single shot 
target pistol—latest model. It is a beautiful 
arm, and it looks as tho it “had everything” 
except for one small detail, sights—that’s 
all that’s lacking, which, of course, is a 
small matter, so the gunmakers think. This 
pistol I suppose has a front sight, by the 
feeling, but have been unable to see any 
when looking thru the rear sight. I am a 
middle-aged man, wear glasses; eyesight by 
their use is pretty fair, I think. I would 
like to ask you what is a good front sight 
for this arm? I expect to use it on fishing 
trips, Sundays in the country,. shooting at 
hawks, crows, rabbits, and in some target 
shooting, but more for all-around work. Il 
recently noted a letter from an army officer 
in some magazine, in which he said he had 
this same gun equipped with special Part- 
ridge sights. I fail to find any notice in 
any of the hunting magazines or any ad of 
this sight. Can you say where made and if 
this is a suitable sight for the gun? Or. 
what other sight would you advise for the 
front, either gold or ivory, that the pisto) 
pe ag take?—A. M. Corbin, Oklahoma City, 

a, 


Answer.—If you want a Partridge sight you 
can have one specially made by writing to Lee 
Knapp, gunsmith, at 1028 Eighteenth street, 
Denver, Colo. However, we do not believe 
you want a Partridge sight for this gun, 
especially inasmuch as you wish to use it 
for general out-of-door shooting, including 
target work. The Partridge sight is a very 
wide sight, flat ontop, and when holding it 
at a 2%-inch bull at 20 yards the sight cov- 
ers the bull from one side to the other, so 
you see this would not be very good, except 
for target work. We believe what you want 
is the King gold bead sight, which sells 
for $1.25, and which can be bought from D. 
W. King, Box 1531, Denver, Colo. The Sheard 
gold bead sight is on the same order, which 
can be bought from the Marble Arms Mfg. 
Co., Gladstone. Mich. The Lyman ivory gun 
sight would also be good for your gun, and 
can be bought from the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corp., at Middlefield, Conn.—Editor. 


Does a person have to belong to the N. R. 
A. in order to buy a Krag rifle from the 
government? I have been told that there 
was a new law passed enabling a person to 
buy them without joining the association. I 
was thinking of getting one and remodeling 
it and cutting the barrel off to 22 inches. 
What reduction would that make in ve- 
locity and energy? How is the accuracy of 
the Krag? Could one load the cartridges, 
using 150 and 180-grain bullet, so as to in- 
crease the speed and energy without being 
dangerous?—Homer V. Clark, Washaugal, 
Wash. 

Answer.—It is our understanding that a 
person must belong to a club affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association in’ order to 
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"The second bird got away! The 
gun wouldn't work!" 


Every sportsman has heard that bitter story 
—many have had the actual experience. 


When you see that flying wedge of birds 
you've been expecting for hours—when your 
eyes brighten and your pulse quickens and 
your hands tighten about your gun, you want 
to know the gun isn’t going to fail. 

The difference between good sport and no 
sport at all isin the gun. And the feeling of 
confidence you get from a good gun is half 
the sport. 

In rain or snow, heat or cold, in the salt air 
of the seashore or the hot winds of the dusty 
plains, the Winchester repeating shotgun will 
never fail you. 

The Winchester Repeater repeats. What- 
ever the weather conditions, it is a sure-fire, 
sure-to-work gun. It will not jam, catch or 
fail to extract the empty shell. 


On account of its absolute reliability, as well 
as its strength, lightness and balance, the 
Winchester hammerless "take-down" repeater 
has been classed by critical experts "The 
Perfect Repeater." It "feels" right, "comes up" 
right, is right. 


Every one of these guns is fired over 50 times 
in actual firing tests for strength, smooth action 
and accuracy before it leaves the factory. Thus 
we make sure that this master shotgun can 
always be depended on to do its work. 


Made in the standard 12 and 16 gauges and 
the lighter 20 gauge, Model 12. For those who 
prefer a hammer gun there is the Model 97, 
practically the same gun as the Model 12 but 
with hammer action. See these models at 
your dealers, or for detailed description send 
for the new 1917 Winchester catalog. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 16 


New Haven, Conn. 





Model 12—Take-down, hammerless, repeating shotgun. 







only. 


Made in 12 gauge, weight about 
7% lbs.—in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.—in 20 gauge weight about 6 Ibs. 
more popular with women and new shooters, because of its lightness and very slight recoil. 


Model 97—Solid frame or take-down, repeating shotgun. 
Take-down models made in 12 gauge, weight about 7 lbs.— 
74 Ibs. Practically the same guu as the Model 12, but with hammer action. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Arms and Ammunition 





The 20 gauge is 





Solid frame made in 12 gauge 
in 16 gauge, weight about 














100 


purchase the military guns. These regula- 
tions have been changed repeatedly of late, 
so we are not up to date on them. You 
would lose about 80 ft. sec. in cutting your 
rifle off to 22 in. The Krags vary in ac- 
curacy, some being fine, others being very 
indifferent. You can use the lighter bullets 
in the Krag shell with good results. You 
assume no obligations for service in affili- 
ating with a rifle club belonging to the N. 
RR, A. Write Brig. Gen, Fred A. Phillips, 
National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D. C.—Editor,. 


Would you suggest Savage .303 for bear 
and deer?—C. T. Fitts, Surveyor, W. Va. 

Regarding the efficiency of the .303 Sav- 
age for bear and deer, would say you could 
not get a better gun for these two animals, 
especially if the bear happened to bea black 
or brown. Even some of our biggest griz- 
ziies have been killed with the .303. It is a 
wonderful gun, and more powerful, as you 
probably know, than the .30-30.—Editor. 


Are you in a position to tell the writer 
where books can be obtained on rifle mak- 
ing? Also where necessary lathes, rifling 
machines and necessary tools can be pro- 
cured?—V. S. & M. E. Thayer, Readsboro, Vt. 

Answer.—We know of no books dealing 
with the technique of rifle making. Our 
factories keep most of this information to 
themselves. You can purchase the lathes, 
etc., from any dealer in machinery, and the 
rifling machines and other barrel tools from 
Pratt & Whitney of Hartford, Conn. The 
Remington Arms Co., Woolworth Bldg., New 
York City, has a large quantity of this ma- 
chinery on hand for sale at the present time. 
—Editor. 

I have a Stevens off-hand target pistol 
with 6-in. barrel, which, thru a caréless bor- 
rower, has had the chamber badly pitted, so 
that after firing a regular .22 long rifle, the 
shell expands into the indenture and is very 
hard to extract. Would it be possible, and 
if so practical, to have the barrel rebored for 
the .25 Stevens cartridge? Would the firing 
pin strike too near the center of said cart- 
ridge, causing missfires? Would the ex- 
tractor function properly? If this. could be 
done, about how much would it cost? Could 
a new barrel be purchased for this pistol at 
a reasonable price?—E. L. Mabie, Chicago, 
Tl. 








Answer.—yYour pistol could be bored up 
to take the .25 Stevens cartridge. The ex- 
tractor could be very quickly fitted. You 
should be able to get a new barrel for it 
at a very reasonable price. Mr. A. W. Pe- 
terson, 1415 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo., will 
auote prices on the reboring.—Editor. 


Please give me some information on ve- 
locity, energy and penetration of both the 
.380- Colt automatic and the .38 Colt auto- 
matic, using Colt cartridges advised for each. 
—R. F. Drury, M.D., Akron, Ohio. 


Answer.—.380 Colt automatic, velocity at 
50 ft., 887 ft. sec.; energy, 166 ft. lbs. .38 
Colt automatic, velocity at 50 ft., 1,175 ft. 
sec.; energy, 398 ft. lbs.—Editor. 





Please tell me how and from whom I can 
obtain the annual reports of the U.S. Chief 
of Ordnance, Also, is a .22 cal. bullet of the 
same sectional density, muzzle velocity., etc., 
as a .30 cal. bullet, any more affected by the 
wind than the .30 cal. bullet?—Edwin Ha- 
gen, Britton, S. D. 


Answer.—wWrite your congressman. As to 


the bullets, this depends upon the speed at 
which they are driven, the form and a num- 
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ber of other elements. Other conditions be- 
ing equal, the lighter bullet would be more 
affected by the wind.—KEditor. 


Will you please answer the following 
questions: How much chilled steel will the 
government Springfield rifle penetrate? Sec- 
ond, how much sand in a bag will it pene- 
trate?—Asher M. Burrell, Canaan, Maine, 

Answer.—We do not think the rifle would 
penetrate very much chilled steel, and it is 
doubtful if it would even dent it. The pene- 
tration in sand at 50 ft. is 4 in.; at 500 yds. 
18.8 in., this because the reduced velocity 
does not grind the bullet to pieces as fast 
as when striking at a higher velocity.—Ed- 
itor. 








Can the recoil bolt of the .351 Winchester 
auto., i.e, the heavy piece of steel under 
the barrel, be made lighter, and a little 
stiffer recoil, spring used? Would such a 
change make a difference in the shooting? 
It would make the rifle lighter about 1% 
ibs. Can you give me any ballistics of the 
.44cal. shotgun with 26-in. barrel?—Edmund 
G. Kadgin, Colony Bay, Mont. 


Answer.—We have never tried such re- 
modeling, but assume it would interfere with 
the proper working of the arm. We have 
no data regarding the ballistics of the shot- 
gun mentioned.—Editor. 


I have just read the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Department of the March number and, 
as usual, found much in it that interested 
me. Also was reminded of a few things 
which may interest other readers: On page 
314 Mr, Don Maguire tells of a .58 rim fire 
Remington pistol, and says that this was af- 
terward chambered for a brass center-fire 
cartridge. Wasn’t this later one .50 cal.? 
He also says this pistol was not made in 
smaller calibers. About ten years ago Rem-. 
ington made a target pistol resembling this 
one, and I think they made it in .22 cal. On 
page 318 Mr. Clark tells of the .45 army 
auto pistol being made useless by sand, I 
have met men lately who were on border 
duty last summer and complained of the 
same fault in that gun. Mr. Clark also 
speaks of being armed in the Philippines 
with the Colt New Service, I thought the 
New Army .38 was the service gun at that 
time, Did the government ever use the New 
Service? On page 320 Dr. R. H. McNair says 
Mr. McCutchen uses the S. & W. .38-40; I 
thought he used the .38 S. & W. Special. 
Which is it? On pages 319 and 324, Captain 
Whelen and Mr. E. E. Arnold tell of using 
Marble’s Nitro Solvent and Hoppe’s No. 9 
powder solvent as a lubricant. I have used 
Marble’s, Hoppe’s and Ballard’s nitro-solv- 
ents to clean with, and like them all for that 
purpose, but only once did I ever leave any 
in a gun. I oiled my S. A. Colt .45 with 
Hoppe’s No. 9 once after cleaning, and put 
it in its holster where it hung for a ‘couple 
of days. .When I looked at it then the face 
of the cylinder and the breech of the barrel 
were decorated with a heavy coat of surface 
rust, tho there was very little inside the 
barrel or cylinder. This all cleaned off after 
the use of large quantities of elbow grease 
and bad language, but I have always oiled 
my guns with 3-in-1 since that, as I always 
had before, and used the nitro solvents for 
cleaning only, This happened in Massachu- 
setts and the weather was very warm and 
the air always contains some moisture. The 
gun was thoroly cleaned before oiling, but 
Captain Whelen’s remark about climate may 
explain it—H. P. Eaton, Bangor, Maine, 


Answer.—A great many years ago the 
United States Navy adopted a Remington 
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Smokeless 
Rifle 

Powders 


For Modern High Power Rifles— 


Military Rifle Powder No. 10 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 15 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 16 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 18 
Military Rifle Powder No. 20 
Military Rifle Powder No. 21 


For Reduced Loads in Modern 
Cartridges or Service Loads in 


Black Powder Cartridges— 


Du Pont No. 1 Rifle Smokeless 
Gallery Rifle Powder No. 75 
Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 
Schuetzen Smokeless 


For Revolvers and Automatic 
P1stols— 


Du Pont Pistol Powder No. 3 


Which and How Much Should You Use? 


ASK US. 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Quantity and 
Speed of Catch 


[nothing equals the first prize 


winner of the 1916 Field and 
Stream contest—the 


Rush 
TangoMinnow 


Registered Trade Mark 


In sensational record catches of game fish 
have made it the favorite alike of professional 
and amateur anglers. Ideal for trolling or 
casting. Has all the dip and wiggle of a live 
minnow. Practically weedless. Floats when 
idle. Won’t catch on bottom. 


Enameled in brilliant colors on wood. Each 
packed in neat box. Our Radiant Bait glows 
at night—that’s when the big ones feed. 


At your dealer’s or sent, postpaid for 
and dealer’sname. Setof 4, assorted Cc 
colors, $3. 


DEALERS—If you haven’t yet stocked this 
popular bait, send me your jobber’s name and 
get my generous profit proposition. 


J. K. RUSH 
954 S.A. & K. Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. a 


The Rash Tango 
Minnow is the " 
original, swimming, ' 
diving wobbler bait; ful 
covered by patents, including Welles Basic Patents. 
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single shot pistol of 60 cal., and the actions 
for this pistol were made up by the com- 
pany in target pistols of practically all cali- 
bers. The New Army .38 cal. was the service 
gun when the troops went to the Philip- 
pines; it proved inadequate to stop a charg- 
ing Moro and the Colt New Service .45 cal. 
was substituted. The reference to Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen’s revolver should have read “.38 
Special.” Our experience with Hoppe’s No. 9 
Sp eed solvent is very similar to yours.— 
Editor. 


How much will it cost to have a .32 cal. 
rim-fire rifle rebored to .38 cal. rim-fire? 
Where can I have it rebored? What com- 
pany loads .32 cal. short and long cartridges 
with smokeless or semi-smokeless powder? 
At how many yards will a shotgun kill 
ducks? My Marlin pump will not kill ducks 
at 40 yds. I use shells loaded with 3% drs. 
smokeless powder and 1% oz. of No. 5 shot. 
The barrel is full choke. At how many yards 
will a 12-ga. shotgun with a 40-in. full choke 
barrel kill ducks, using a load of 3% drs. 
smokeless powder and 1% oz. No. 2 shot? 
What kind of front sight would you use on 
a .45 cal. Springfield rifle that has 6 in. of 
the barrel cut off?—E. §., Omaha, Neb. 

Answer.—A. W. Peterson of Denver, Colo., 
would rebore your barrel. His charge is $7. 
Both the Winchester and the U. M. C. com- 
panies load these cartridges with smokeless 
powder, Like the famous recipe for cook- 
ing a hare, the first problem is to hit your 
duck and the second depends on the size of 
shot with which you hit him. In view of the 
fact that a shotgun scatters its charge you 
might miss at 40 yds., while a hit with a 
buckshot would kill at 100 yds. A 12-ga. gun, 
however, should kill ducks with regularity at 
40 yds. As to a front sight any one which 
suited your eyes would be all right.—Editor. 


Where can one buy a really good cleaning 
rod at a reasonable figure—one that is dur- 
able and also harmless to the bore? I refer 
to rods suitable for cleaning such rifles as 
.22, .25 and .28 high power. Am well ac- 
quainted with most of the rods on the mar- 
ket and find from actual experience that 
brass rods, even the rather expensive one 
made by the Marble company, are not all 
durable. Steel rods are injurious to the 
bore and from wkat I can gather in the nu- 
merous discussions in different sporting 
magazines, they are not at all popular with 
the general run of riflemen. Wood-covered 
steel as made by Jeffery are too expensive 
for the average shooter. And so it seems 
there is nothing left. It may be that I am 
“barking up the wrong tree,” but I am mak- 
ing some experiments in the cleaning rod 
line and would be very grateful if you 
would answer by return mail the following 
question: Would not a rod, durable as a 
steel one, yet as harmless to the bore as a 
brass one, and selling at a moderate price, 
be the “ideal” rod? Also, in your opinion, 
would there be sufficient demand for it to 
make its manufacturing worth while?—How- 
ard §S. Strang, Lehighton, Pa, 

Answer.—In our opinion the ideal rod is 
made from highly polished drill rod as this 
is less harmful to the bore than the brass, 
and very difficult to kink. We would think 
there would be sufficient demand for a high- 
class rod to make it worth while for the 
manufacturers to put one out.—Editor. 


Is a .30 cal. Remington-U. M. C. a depend- 
able rifle for big game? The rear sight is 
lettered A.B.C. (I dont’ know how many.) 
Could you tell me approximately what range 
each is for? What do they mean by saying 


“pointed cartridge should not be used un- 
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less loaded by hand into chambers’?—G. W. 
Finnsson, Selkirk, Manitoba, Canada. 


Answer.—The Remington .30 cal, is a very 
efficient rifle. We do not know the range 
for which these sights are set. The caution 
is to avoid getting the point of the bullet 
against the primer of the cartridge ahead of 
it in the magazine.—Editor. 


For a small-bore rifle, which do you con- 
sider preferable, the .22 Special, W. C. F., or 
a .22 rim fire? Is the .22 rifle that handles 
all length cartridges as reliable and accurate 
as a rifle that handles one cartridge?—Lee 
Byers, Lonerock, Ore. 


Answer.—As between the .22 Special W. 
Cc. F. and the .22 long rifle it is a question 
of cleanliness in handling the cartridges on 
the one hand and cost of ammunition on the 
other. The .22 long rifle will do as good 
work as the Special but the cartridges are 
greased on the outside, A rifle will do bet- 
ter work when adapted to a single cartridge 
and handling that cartridge than when han- 
dling one to which it is not adapted.—Editor. 


Will you tell me what is wrong, if any- 
thing, with the Standard rifles? Why are 
they off the market? Does the Standard 
auto .30 compare well with other well known 
guns like the Remington .30?-—-L. B. Weath- 
erbee, Oakley, Calif. 


Answer.—We know of nothing wrong with 
these rifles. For some reason the manufac- 
ture was apparently not found profitable and 
personally we do not like the outlines, bal- 
ance or appearance of them. From the 
standpoint of material and workmanship, 
however, they are one of the finest rifles 
ever put out in this country.—Editor. 


Here is my grief: I have a .22 W. R. F. 
Colt, target model, which persists in jam- 
ming from the bulge of the fired primers. 
I have used both the smokeless and black 
powder, and the result is the same. Is this 
the fault of the ammunition, or is it pos- 
sible that this gun was fitted too closely 
when assembled? Also, kindly recommend 
the best smokeless load that has come to 
your attention for the .32-20 pistol cart- 
ridge. I have owned and used almost every 
caliber and model of the Colt and S. & W. 
guns on game in a good many sections of 
the United States and Old Mexico, but have 
finally settled down to a few that have all 
the good qualities that I need: namely, a .32- 
20 Bisley model fitted with a Sheard gold 
bead and a S. & W. target sight; a .44-40 
Peacemaker; .45 Government model auto- 
matic, and the above mentioned .22. These 
fill the bill for me. Sometimes I wish that 
we would hear more in your magazine of the 
effect of the different calibers on live game, 
rather than on the paper target, as there 
are a lot of men that can’t seem to be able 
to run up such an awfully high score on 
the range that can go out with a six-gun 
and get almost as much game as the aver- 
age man with a rifle, You have never men- 
tioned the shocking power of the .45 auto 
in any of your issues, and it might be that 
a case that came under my _  observcation 
would interest you. A deputy sheriff, an 
acquaintance of mine, flushed a Mexican 
down near the line last year when the trou- 
ble started around Brownsville, Tex. The 
Mexican was running away at an angle of 
about 15 degrees when struck. The bullet 
pitched him on his head, ranging from the 
point of entrance (just below the right 
shoulder blade) upward and to the right. It 
came out near the armpit, ranged down the 
muscles of the arm and broke the elbow. 
That did not kill him right there, but he 
never saw the inside of a jail, Another 
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The Putman U. S. Army Shoe is made on the 
Munson last, officially adopted by U.S. Army 
as making the best marchingshoe. Thousands 
of soldiers, sportsmen, and other civilians are 
wearing and praising them. 


The Comfort Shoe for Active Men 


Made of Russet Storm Calf, Munson pattern and 
Munson last. If you want a comfortable shoe that 
will wear like iron and has the finish of a fine custom- 
made shoe, order a pair today. 

Carried in Stock—$6.50—Delivered to You 
Our complete modern factory and the large quantities 
of these shoes that we are now making enables us to 
sell them direct from the factory to you for less than 
shoes of equal quality can be bought for elsewhere. 
Booklet describing U. S. Army Shoes and our large 
catalogue showing many styles of men’s and women’s 
shoes and the celebrated Putman Boots for sportsmen 
are sent free upon request. 


THE PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE CO. 
434 East Tenth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 






























Car Owner Agents 


Here’s an Opportunity to Make $20.00 to 
J$200.00 a Ween We Need Men at 
Once to Introduce 


TOLIVER 


Inner Tubes 
guaranteed 5,000 miles without a puncture 
Write us for details today! 


TOLIVER TUBE AND TIRE COMPANY | 
623J. FOSTER BLDG. DENVER, COLORADO 
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The Featherstone 


TROUT KNIFE 


A compact, wearable, grippy knife with the proper “feel’’ 
and the best of steel. It is a knife with a “pistol grip,” made 
for the trout fisherman, the fisherman, ete. A good 


skinning or all-purpose camp knife. Length, over all, 8 in. 
Price of knife and sheath, including a Pike fast-cut 
ing stone, postpaid in U. S. or Canada, $1.50 


WILL A. WRIGHT, 1223 Lifer Avense 
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Abercrombie’s Aluminum 
Cooking outfits are made 
by a practical camper 
for practical campers 


TRONG, light, indestructible. Pure alum- 
S inum and nearly equal to steel in strength. 
Outfit can be nested into a cylindrical 
fibre case, leaving additional room for carry- 
ing a number of other camp accessories. Full 
description in our catalog—sent upon request. 
Abercrombie Aluminum Cooking Outfits are 
but one feature of the famous complete line 
of Abercrombie Camp Goods and Tents. The 
nationally known Abercrombie Goods offer to 
the dealer the most outstanding selling oppor- 
tunity of its kind in the United States. Exclu- 
sive territory is now being assigned, and we 
are ready to make profitable arrangements 
with dealers of calibre and aggressiveness. 


A letter from you will bring full details placing before you a 
retailing proposition far from ordinary. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
10-15-17 Warren Street New York City 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 
J. T. Farrelly, 206 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Spiro Harness Co., 307 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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case that could be cataloged small versus 
large caliber, was a case of a personal mat- 
ter that two men settled some .time ago 
about fifteen paces apart. One of them, 
armed with a .32-20, got there first with a 
ball just over the heart; the other settled 
him with three .45s in vital spots before he 
féll or could get in another telling shot, and 
lived about two hours.—H. W. Mitchell, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Answer.—We cannot understand how the 
primers can bulge in a rim fire revolver 
which uses no primers. Would suggest try- 
ing some other brand of ammunition. In re- 
loading revolver cartridges with smokeless 
powder we think it well to follow the speci- 
fications of the powder companies. We have 
an impression that the reason we do not 
hear more about revolver shooting on game 
is there are very few men who can kill 
game to any extent with a revolver.—Editor. 


Would it be possible to have a regulation 
Springfield rifle remodeled to about 7% lbs.? 
It now weighs 8.6 lbs., including sling, thong, 
case and oiler. I would use the same stock, 
but have all the unnecessary wood and the 
sling, ete., removed. But then, how about 
the recoil? It does not bother me now, but 
one pound might make a world of aiffer- 
ence. I don’t want a rifle weighing over7% 
lbs., or even 7 would be better. The sport- 
ing Mausers of the same caliber come very 
light. Would the accuracy be affected if 
the barrel were cut off 2 in., and, again, 
would. the kick be a whole lot greater than 
the regulation rifle? Now, the sights: the 
rear sight would be the troublesome one. A 
“vy” notch could be filed in the “battle sight” 
and the shooter could then hold onto his 
target instead of under. At what distance 
would @ person sight so as to have the rifle 
sighted like the ordinary sporting rifles?— 
E. Lloyd, San Francisco, Calif. 


Answer.—The Springfield can be brought 
down to about 7% lbs. by a judicious re- 
modeling. It would not make a very great 
difference in the recoil. The Newton rifles 
handling this cartridge weigh about 7% lbs. 
The removal of 2 in. from the end of the bar- 
rel, if properly done, would not affect the 
accuracy or the recoil. It is easier to put in 
a new and higher front sight blade than to 
file the “v” notch down. The rifle could 
be sighted at any range desired.—Editor. 


I am a prospector and have long consid- 
ered what kind of a rifle is the most suitable 
for a man who needs the maximum power 
with the least weight, as in this country 
we have to pack everything on our backs. 
The .30-30 Winchester carbine comes the 
nearest to it, in my opinion, but I have been 
wondering if a bolt action, with this short 
barrel and a suitable cartridge, weighing not 
an ounce over 6 lbs., could not be designed. 
The Savage .25-3000 comes near to it, but 
weighs 7 lbs. and is not bolt action. The 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer is a beautiful rifle, 
gives 2,600 ft. sec., but weighs 6% Ibs.; the 
workmanship is splendid. Now, this rifle 
comes near to being my ideal; it is .26 
cal., and I have read that a celebrated hunt- 
er in Africa shot an elephant with one, tho 
perhaps of heavier caliber. But what I in- 
sist upon is that the rifle weigh not over 6 
lbs. I believe that such a rifle would have 
a big sale among hunters who are out every 


year in the mountains and who generally 
get game at not over 300 yds. The .30-30 
carbine was a very popular rifle. Now, will 


you tell me what extreme speed you could 
get, using the latest nitro-cellulose powder 
in a 6-lb. rifle with .25 or .26 cal.. the shell 
having a neck clearance of .001-in. to pre- 
vent gas 


wallows just ahead of the shell 
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and to give higher speed; also I believe the 
bullet should weigh about 126 grs., or 139 
might be better. Perhaps Mr. Newton would 
design such a rifle and put it on the.mar- 
ket. For many years we did not hear much 
about the 20 and 28-gauge shotguns, but now 
many people are fascinated with them, main- 
ly on account of light weight. Will you 
kindly state what your specifications would 
be for a rifle of 6 lbs. weight to give maxi- 
mum power, or, in other words, could a rifle 
be built to be more powerful than the Win- 
chester .30-30 carbine, having a bore of .25, 
.26, .27 or .28 cal.? What would you think 
best for caliber, weight of bullet, weight of 
powder, etc.?—B. E. Jones, Vancouver, B. C. 


Answer.—We understand Mr. Newton has 
this problem in hand at the present time. 
The .22 Newton cartridge has decidedly 
more power than the Krag over sporting 
ranges and would work up admirably in such 
a rifle, while the .256 Newton could in all 
probability be fired with comfort from a ri- 
fle of this weight.—Editor. 


I wish you could give me some informa- 
tion on the Springfield Armory 1903. I be- 
long to a rifle club which is under the aus- 
pices of the N. R. A. I have been trying 
to get my hands on one of the .22 Spring- 
fields. We have an army officer here and 
he tells me that I cannot buy one of them. 
I see in your magazine that it can be done. 
—E. A. Windeman, Columbus, Tenn. 

Answer.—We cannot tell what effect the 
war has had upon the purchase of these ri- 
fles. Ordinarily the secretary of your rifle 
club could secure one for you. Have you 
written to Brig. Gen. Fred H. Phillips, Sec- 
retary National Rifle Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.?—Editor. 

A few questions: (1) Who designed the 
06 cartridge? (2) Do you think there will 
be a new military rifle in the near future— 
say in two years’ time? (3) What is the 
star-gauging report of a perfect bore Spring- 
field rifle? (4) Is there any other rifle of 
6 mm, cal. except the Winchester-Lee? If so, 
what is it, and what kind of action has it? 
(5) Why did the Winchester people stop the 
manufacture of this rifle? (6) Has the oval 
bore system of rifling any advantage over 
the lands-and-groove system of rifling? If 
so, what are they? (7) Personally, if you 
were to buy a .256 Newton rifle, what kind 
of rifling would you prefer, the oval bore 
system or the lands-and-groove system? (8) 
What is the chamber pressure of the .250- 
3000 Savage rifle? (9) What is the twist of 
the .250-3000 Savage and is it a right or 
left hand twist? (10) What is the twist of 
the Krag-Jorgensen rifle and is it a right 
or left hand twist? (11) What is the cham- 
ber pressure of the Krag with service am- 
munition? (12) What is the chamber pres- 
sure of the New Springfield with ’06 Service 
ammunition? (13) Has Mr. Fred Adolph of 
Genoa, N. Y., an automatic military rifle 
under headway? If so. what is the caliber of 
it and the velocity of the bullet? (14) Is 
Mr. Adolph a reliable gun maker? (15) Does 
the Winchester Co. make a .25-20 cal, rifle 
in the 1894 model? I hope that this volley 
of questions will not drive you to the mad- 
house.—Eli P. Terhune, Akron, Iowa. 

Answer.—This cartridge was the result of 
a process of evolution. The first step was 
when the Ordnance Department adopted the 
model 1903 cartridge, having a somewhat 
larger powder capacity than the foreign 8 
mm. When the Germans brought out. the spit- 
zer cartridge our Ordnance Department fol- 
lowed suit by adapting to the original shell 
a lighter spitzer bullet. One man’s guess 
is as good as another as to the adoption of 
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Dress the Part! 





k Intelligently designed 
Puxba clothes for hunter and 
out-o’-doorsman. Cut 


full and roomy from strong, serviceable 

army duck, soft and pliable, for ease and 

comfort. Closely woven and 

Br Y proofed—protects you against rain, wind 
and dampness. Many handy features— 

game, match and shell pockets, etc. Complete outfits 

for field, mountain or shore—for men and women. 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 


If he can’t supply you send us his name and we'll 
mail you, free, our fully illustrated 1917 Style Book. 


Kam it Out-door togs of lighter weight for 


=v—«— Summer camping, vacation resorts, 
country club, outings, and where rain protection 
is not essential. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 


4 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. Estab. 1904, Inc. 1917 


Successors to Bird, Jones & Kenyon. 
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Playfair’s Flies are the 
best that can be made. 
They are tied by expe- 
rienced dressers who 
have been for years in 
the employ of Chas. 





Playfair Co. The ma- 
terials are the very 
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We have in stock the following flies inregular patterns, sproat hook only, sizes 6, 8, 10, 12: 
Coachman, Royal Coachman, Red Ant, Sand Fly, Wickman’s Fancy, Beaver Kill, per doz. $1.40 


FANCY PATTERNS, Sproat hook only, sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Jock Scott, Lord Baltimore, 
Jungle Cock, Parmachene Belle, Butcher, Catskill, I ned de bude de venece cans $1.80 


This is only a suggestion from our large stock of high grade Imported and Domestic tackle. 
Send for Catalog 
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a good military rifle. A perfect Springfield 
barrel star-gauges .300 inch across the lands 
and .808 inch to the bottom of the grooves. 
We know of no 6 mm. rifle except the Lee 
Straight Pull. The manufacture of this rifle 
was stopped because of the limited demand. 
Whether or not the oval system is superior 
to the land-and-groove system is one of 
those many questions on which men differ. 
The advantages are: greater east of clean- 
ing and less strain on the bullet jacket. The 
chamber pressure of the .250-3000 Savage is 
said to be 56,000 lbs. per sq. in., and it is 
now made in a right-hand twist of 1 turn in 
14 in. By Krag-Jorgensen we presume you 
refer to the American army rifle which pre- 
ceded the Springfield, It has a right-hand 
twist of 1 turn in.10 in., and a chamber pres- 
sure of 38,000 to 40,000 lbs. per sq. in. The 
chamber pressure of the Springfield is about 
50,000 lbs. per sq.in. We do not know what 
progress Mr. Adolph is making with his au- 
tomatic military rifle. Would suggest that 
you write him direct. The Winchester Com- 
was makes a .25-20 rifle in the model 1894. 
—Editor. 


Will you please tell me if a bullet with a 
large front band about .005 in. above the 
standard will work in a tubular magazine in 
an uncrimped cartridge?—S. S. Osman, Ash- 
ton, S. D. 

Answer.—Such a bullet would certainly 
not work back into the shell, We cannot 
state how it would shoot.—Editor. 


The .280 Ross rifle has 26-in. or 28-in. bar- 
rels, shoots a 146-gr. spitzer bullet at higher 
velocity than the .256 Newton, which uses 24- 
in. barrels. The Newton bullet weighs only 
139 grs. and is loaded with 10 grs. less of 
the same kind of powder than is used in the 
Ross. How can the Newton bullet be as 
strong at 300 yds. and stronger at ranges 
beyond that distance than the Ross? Which 
of the two rifles has the flattest trajectory? 
—R. D. McCoy, York, Pa. 


Answer.—The .256 Newton rifle is made to 
special order with barrels up to 30 in, in 
length, so we may compare the cartridges. 
The tests by the Dupont Company showed 
that the .280 Ross with 24-in. barrel and 
145-gr. bullet gave a muzzle velocity of 
2,912 ft. secs., while the .256 Newton with 
139-gr. bullet gave a muzzle velocity of 2,920 
ft. secs. The greater power of the Newton 
rifle at 300 yds. is due to the fact that the 
bullet is heavier in proportion to its cross- 
section than the Ross, it being of smaller 
caliber and therefore retains its energy bet- 
ter—in other words, does not lose it as fast. 

As to the difference in powder charges the 
Ross has to burn powder enough to furnish 
gas enough to fill a .280 bore, while the 
Newton has only a .256 bore to fill. The 
Newton rifle has slightly lower trajectory 
than the Ross, but not sufficient to be ma- 
terial at hunting ranges.—Hditor. 
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I am intending to buy a large rifle for 
large game, such as deer, mountain sheep, 
etc. What gun would you suggest between 
a .250-3000, a .303, a .85 Remington auto- 
matic or a .22 Savage high-power as best 
for such game? What would you suggest as 
being a good solvent for removing lead from 
the barrel of a .22 rifle?—Phil. V. Roberts, 
Jr., Winnemucca, Nev. 


Answer.—The_ .250-3000 Savage, the .303 
Savage or the .35 Remington would be a 
splendid gun for the game mentioned. To 
remove lead from your .22 cal. rifle clean it 
thoroly, remove all grease, cork one end of 
the barrel, insert some mercury and roll it 
back and forth, closing the other end of the 
barrel with the finger. The mercury will 
mS igaea a with the lead and take it out.— 
iditor. 


Will you kindly tell me if the Springfield 
i. e., the one commonly made over into a 
sporter, will shoot the néw Newton .30 shell, 
and, if so, to advantage, etc.? Also, which 
of the two guns would you prefer for a big 
game rifle. Have heard the safety lug on the 
Newton was too small. Will you please give 
me your criticism and a comparison between 
the two aforementioned guns?—Seaton H. 
Hilatt, San Francisco, Calif. 


Answer.—Quite a number of the Springfield 
rifles have been rechambered to use the .30 
Newton shell, which they handle very nicely. 
They require, however, rechambering, as the 
Newton shell is of greater diameter than the 
Springfield. The Newton locking mechanism 
is decidedly stronger than the Springfield, as 
it is made on the interrupted screw system 
and from chrome-vanadium steel, whereas the 
Springfield has solid lugs and is made from 
plain carbon steel hardened glass-hard. This 
extreme hardness is a disadvantage in that 
while it imparts a considerable tensile 
strength to the steel, it tends to make it 
brittle, which is manifested at times in the 
lugs giving way, The Springfield was worked 
up as a military rifle, while the Newton was 
worked from the ground up as a purely 
sporting rifle, and naturally would be more 
convenient and desirable than would the 
Springfield, even tho the latter be fitted with 
a sporting stock.—Editor. 


I would like to have the benefit of your 
information regarding the Mauser automatic 
pistol, caliber 7.63 mm; or the Luger auto- 
matic, caliber .30, or 9 mm. Which one 
of these would be the best for all around 
work, and where could I buy them brand 
new?—William Rogers, Jersey City, N. J. 


Answer.—The Mauser automatic pistol is 
more powerful than the Luger but it is a 
clumsy, awkward thing to carry. For all- 
around work we would prefer the Luger. We 
do not know where they could be purchased 
since the war broke out, as we understand 
a are no new ones on the market.—Ed- 
tor. 








SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 














Am writing you for some information con- 
cerning a Marlin repeating shotgun, last pat- 
ent on same being May 19, 1908; number on 
bottom of magazine being Al11911. The re- 
ceiver block on this gun, as you know, con- 
tains the firing pin, also the safety block 


which cannot be locked till the action is 
closed. As this gun is not a solid-breech 
type the only thing holding block in place is 
the small knob on rear end of pump rod, 
that is, when open. While shooting V. M. C. 
Nitro Club—26 grs. Ballistite powder, the 
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“A MATCH-LIGHTING 
GASOLINE LANTERN! 


Twenty times brighter than the ordi- 
nary oil lantern. Burns perfectly in 
any wind and proves its worth in the 
wildest storm. Rain proof and fool 
proof. No wick to fuss with, no smoke, 
dirt, grease or smell. No danger. The 
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COLEMAN “Quick-Lite 
WITH REFLECTOR 

is not to be confused with ordinary 
gasoline lanterns. Lights at once with a 
match, without trouble or bother. Easy 
to light. turns low, extinguishes by sim- 
ply closing valve. Gives 300candle power 
light. Greatest lantern ever produced, 
no ping outfit plete without it. 
If your time is short, no need to wait for 
~\ a letter. Send $7.50 for lantern and 
six mantles. All charges prepaid. 


The COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
Address Dept. 1269 
at saies office nearest you— 
Wichita, Ks.; St. Paul, Minn. ; Toledo, 
Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Chicago, Il. 




















AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 
Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, America Theatre Bldg. 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO 

















602 Evinrude Bik., Milwaukee, Wis. 
























“Just Fishin” 


*Way over in the bay— 
basking in the warm 
sunshine — waiting for 
the twitch on the line 
that tells of the wary 
nibble. Miles from 
home—but it’s easy to 
get there and easy to 
find the holes where 
they bite if you use an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


No hurrying back just when 
you’ve started to pull them in. 
When the shadows begin to 
lengthen, just spin the flywheel 
and you are homeward bound 
ata good clip. 


Fishermen, summer-home owners 
—outdoor pleasure-finders every- 
where—over 80,000 of them—use 
the Evinrude and regard it as a 
necessary part of their equipment. 
Portable, easily attached, simple 
to operate. 


Equipment includes Evinrude 
Magneto—Built-In Flywheel type 
—Automatic Reverse and new re- 
finements for 1917, more speed and 
power. 


Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 
Special folder describes rowboats, 
canoes, skiffs and accessories 


Evinrude Motor Company 


Also manufacturers of 2 and 5 H. P. 2 
cycle Inboard Motors for launches, cances, 
dinghies, tenders. 


Distributing Branches: 
69 Cortland Street - New York 
214 State Street < Boston, Mass. 
436 Market Street « San Francisco 
211 Morrison Street Portland, Ore. 
E. Drolet - Montreal 
A. R. Williams Mchy. Co. Toronto 
A.A. Sears - «+ ictoria, B. C. 


Over 80,000 soid 
Used by 25 Governments 


Join the Nation's Most Popular Sport : Boating 








‘Evinruding-— is Rasieet Motoring” 
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block blew out and struck me in the left 
eye and cut two gashes in my nose. I was 
shooting to extreme left or it probably would 
have put out my right eye. Question: Could 
this gun possibly have fired till the action 
was closed? Furthermore: Could it have 
been possible to have blown back while 
closed and locked? the only thing that 
broke was where the pump rod connects into 
the front end of block. A small part of the 
block containing groove to take knob of rod 
was broken off, Could this powder have 
been dried out till undue pressure was ob- 
tained? I had shot a few out of the same 
box before with no bad results. It is solid- 
breech guns for me after this!—Clarence Bur- 
get, Tahoka, Texas. 


Answer.—Since the only thing broken 
when breech-block blew out was the rod con- 
necting block with action slide, undoubtedly 
the cartridge was fired before the locking- 
bolt went into place, for otherwise this bolt 
would have been broken. Mr. Burget doesn’t 
say whether he had closed the gun, sighted 
and pulled the trigger as usual when the ac- 
cident occurred, or whether, as in shooting 
doubles, he had just pumped in a second cart- 
ridge when the gun went off. If the gun was 
closed as usual and the trigger puiled to 
throw the hammer, the accident is a mystery 
to me, for in this gun the firing pin is sup- 
posed to be cut in two and the trigger will 
not connect with sear until the gun is 
locked. The locking bolt was not in place; 
that is evident. If, however, the cartridge 
exploded as the shell went home, then the 
fault was plainly in the firing pin. I am 
the more positive about this because precise- 
ly this accident happened to me with a Win- 
chester repeater—not in the least the fault 
of the gun in my case. In my accident no 
harm was done, the extractors merely tear- 
ing from the breech-block, permitting the 
shell to blow out, My accident was caused 
in this way: My gun, being an old one, was 
missirg fire occasionally, I judged that the 
trouble ~as a blunt firing pin, it having be- 
come worn down. I took out the firing pin, 
ground ita bitsharperand put it back. My plan 
worked all right, but the blamed pin pro- 
jected too far in front of the block, and it 
stuck there. The consequence was that when 
I jammed a new cartridge home, with no 
doubt a surplus of force, the projecting fir- 
ing-pin, without any help from the hammer, 
hit the primer and away she went before the 
locking-bolt got into place. If Mr. Burget’s 
gun had gotten rust in it, the firing-pin 
being either absolutely held in a forward po- 
sition by the rust, or friction-bound, it might 
have struck a sensitive primer and so caused 
the accident. Iaminclined to think that this 
is the way it occurred. It is also barely pos- 
sible that a worn sear or hammer-notch 
might have permitted the hammer to fall 
without the trigger being pulled, but even 
then the disconnected firing-pin ought to 
have prevented the accident. The above will 
answer Mr. Burget’s queries one and two. 
The gun’ could have been: fired without the 
action being closed, provided the firing-pin 
projected and exploded the primer without 
help from the lock. The breech-bolt could 
not have blown back when locked without 
breaking the locking bolt. In any event no 
blame is to attach to the cartridge; it be- 
haved normally, considering that it was fired 
from a gun that was not locked.—C. A. 


I read every page of Outdoor Life once a 
month, and my only regret is that it doesn’t 
come once a week. It appeals to me more 
than any other sporting magazine. It seems 


to contain the exact “dope” that I want to 
However, there is one 


know or read about. 
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thing I have anxiously expected to appear, 
but I have failed to see—that is, a shotgun 
ballistic table. Perhaps you haven’t this data 
available, but I am curious to know the fol- 
lowing when shot from standard full-choke 
guns: Velocity of No. 7% ch. shot at the 
muzzle and at 40 yds., and the pattern, or 
the percentage of the shot charge placed in 
a 380-in. circle under following conditions: 
Shot from 12-ga. gun: (1) load, 3 drs. Du ~ 
Pont, 1% ozs. shot; (2) load, 24 grs. Ballist- 
ite, 1% ozs. shot. Shot from 20-ga. gun: 
(1) load, 24% drs. DuPont, %-oz. shot; (2) 
load, 18 grs. Ballistite, %-oz. shot. Now, if 
you have these ballistics, or a more com- 
plete list than this, I would be very much 
pleased to get it; in fact, I- would be very 
grateful for any “dope” you can send me 
along this line.—C, C. Hedger, Oroville,Wash. 


nswer.—I have applied to the DuPont 
Powder Company for ballistics on Ballistite 
and DuPont powders, but the company is so 
overworked at this time vd war orders that 
they are forced to lay aside all queries of 
this kind. It is impossible to give exact fig- 
ures on breech pressure and velocities, un- 
less the exact conditions were known. Tem- 
perature, humidity and air pressure have a 
bearing. So does the length of barrel, the 
kind of primer or the case used, the wadding 
and the crimp. Crimp alone would make 
quite a difference in both breech pressures 
and velocity. I can therefore give pressures 
and velocities in general terms only. As for 
patterns, those are entirely dependent on the 
barrel, its degree and character .of. choke, 
and in a less measure on fitting the load to 
the gun—even the size of the shot would 
make a material difference with some guns. 
Foretelling which powder would show the 
best pattern with a givem powder would 
be absolute guesswork unless I knew the 
gun and had actually tried the loads in it. 
Mr. Hedger asks for ballistics 6n loads Nos. 
(1) and (2), the first being 3 drs. of DuPont 
and 1% ozs. of shot; the second 24 gers. of 
Ballistite with the same shot charge. Now, 
velocity figures are not always taken over 
the same range. For instance, the English 
test their cartridges over a 60-ft. range, and 
then attempt to standardize their velocity at 
1,050 ft. sec. average velocity over the range. 
Ordinarily, American ballistic engineers take 
their velocities over a 40-yd. range, their 
figures being average velocities over this 
range. Using the American distance, I am 
told that for the load given above in Bal- 
listite the velocity is 940 ft. per sec., while 
for DuPont the velocity is 965 ft. The pres- 
sures for either powder would vary between 
3.25 tons and 4 tons. With the very best 
and most exact loading the variation in pres- 
sure will run up to nearly a ton, while the 
average variation in velocities will be around 
20 ft. Without authority from the factory 
for the statement I should say that Ballist- 
ite would run a little higher and a trifle 
steadier in pressures than DuPont, and at 
the same time velocities would be both low- 
er and more even than with the bulk smoke- 
less, A 20-gauge load of DuPont (24%-%) 
gives a velocity of 968 ft., with a mean 
pressure of 4.77 tons, pressure varying from 
4.32 to 5.23 tons. The Ballistite would give 
a pressure of from 4 to 5 tons, with a ve- 
locity around 950 feet. With either powder 
20-gauge velocities will run more evenly than 
with the 12-gauge loads. The DuPont Com- 
pany gives the mean variation of 24%-%-oz., 
as 6.1 ft.—cC. A. 


I have a model 1912 12-gauge Winchester 
shotgun, 30-in., full choke barrel, and would 
like to know how much a 32-in. barrel would 
increase the range. Also, what is the best 
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A Convenience That Adds To 
The Pleasure of Camp Life 











The Individual 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminium Cooking Outfit 


ig just the thing when you 
go camping, automobiling, 
motor-boating or enter a 
military camp. 

Six seamless pieces, stamped from 
thick, specially-hardened sheet 
aluminum, fit compactly into a 
khaki carrying case with adjust- 
able shoulder strap. Outfit weighs 
only 27 ounces. 

Postpaid price (refunded if you 
are not satisfied) $2.50. Order 
today.— Wear-Ever Cooking Out- 
fit No. 1016—from your sporting 
goods store or 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. V. New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 





Outfit Packed 








SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J.A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. ; 








BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
bby | and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














WEBSTER & STEVENS 


COMMERCIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

me eens photographic that you want 
one. 














485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Hungry Young Camper 


RESH air—exercise—and 

red-blooded youngsters: 
—you bet the commissary 
department is troubled. 


But if it’s a wise commis- 
sary, it lays in an abundant 
store of nourishing, body- 
building food with an “‘I- 
want-more’”’ flavor packed 
into every ounce of it. 

Whaet is this food? Beech-Nut 
Peanut. Butter — made of choicest 
Spanish and Virginia peanuts grown 
—full of that “roasted peanut taste” 
which is irresistible. Besides, it is re- 
markably nourishing. ‘To illustrate: 
a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich 
contains the same Strength, Heat and 
Energy as a glass of rich milk. 

Spread some on bread or crackers 
and ask any youngster how he likes it. 


Order your Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter now. Ask your dealer or 
outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, 





N.Y, 
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load for long range duck shooting? If I 
were a good marksman I would use a .30-30, 
for, by the time the ducks get down in Ari- 
omy they are gun-shy.—Reid Clark, Miami, 
Ariz. 


Answer.—As compared with 30-in, barrel, a 
32-in. barrel would not increase the range to 
exceed six feet. With a heavy charge of 
bulk smokeless powder I should expect the 
longer barrel to increase the velocity about 
20 feet a second. Such a slight difference 
in velocity could hardly be detected thru any 
influence it would have in holding or lead- 
ing the mark, Barrel length and sighting 
plane have more effect on the aim than on 
power—ordinarily a more accurate aim could 
be taken over the longer barrel. Since the 
Winchester barrel will not take a case longer 
than 2%-in., the most powerful load that can 
be used in it is 3% drs. of powder and either 
1% or 1% ozs. of shot, No. 5. Sweeley’s loads 
with the metallic wadding which occupies a 
smaller space in the shell might permit a 
heavier charge, but these loads are not yet 
on the market.—C. A, 


I have a Stevens 20-gauge repeating shot- 
gun No. 200. It has a 28-in. barrel. I would 
like to know which load would be the best, 
2% drs. of bulk powder and %-oz. of No. 7 
chilled shot, or 2% drs. of bulk powder and 
%-oz. of No. 7 chilled shot? Which load 
will penetrate and pattern the best? What 
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kind of powder is best for penetration?—Joe 
Bulin, Plattsmouth, Neb, 


Answer.—The %-oz. will prove a more ef- 
fective load than %-oz. in a 20-bore, par- 
ticularly when shot used are larger than No. 
8. I object to a shot charge as small as %- 
0z., except when No. 9 or 10 shot is used, 
when tne pattern will be dense enough with 
the reduced charge. With No. 7 shot, there- 
fore, use %-oz., particularly in a gun of 
good weight like the Stevens, The %-oz. 
should have slightly greater penetration but 
the pattern would fall off so decidedly as to 
more than make up the difference. The Du 
Pont Company claims that higher velocity 
can be secured from DuPont powder than 
from any other brand they make, in a 20- 
gauge, and I am not aware of any other 
powder which would exceed this brand in 
velocity. Given like sizes of shot, penetra- 
tion and velocity are synonymous terms, .f 
pattern and power are required always use 
the length of case for which the gun is 
chambered. I am not aware of a more posi- 
tive method, outside of a shot-spreader, of 
guaranteeing a _ scattering pattern than to 
use a short shell in a long-chambered gun. 
Unless your gun is especially chambered it 
takes a 3-in. case, and no other length should 
be used in it. Of course, if you are looking 
for a wide spread of pattern in a full choked 
gun for short range work, then use a case 
shorter than the chamber.—c, A, 








REVOLVER AND 





ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 


PISTOL QUERIES 











What is the difference between the regu- 
lar .45 Colt automatic and the .45 Colt as 
used by the government? Is the 230-gr. bul- 
let as used by the government any larger in 
diameter than the regular 200-gr.? Will the 
200-gr. bullet work good in the government 
pistols, and will the regular .45 Colt handle 
the government ammunition?—L. Vaught, 
Hurley, New Mex. 


Answer.—The only difference between the 
regular Colt .45 automatic and the .45 Colt 
used by the government is the wording on 
the arm. Any of the .45 Colt ammunition is 
applicable to both, as the 2380-gr. and the 
200-gr. are of the same diameter and the 
same length, and the same powder charge. 
The ballistics, as given by Charles Newton, 
are: Cal. .4505, weight 200 gr., velocity 910.2, 
ft. lbs. energy 368, penetration 8 in.; Cal 
4505, weight 230 egr., velocity 809, ft. lbs. en- 
ergy 335, penetration 6 in. Powder charge 
for both, 4.7 Bullseye.—L. K. 


I have a Colt single-action pistol, .32 W. 
Cc. F., on .45 frame, I have been using the 
.82-20 cartridges. Are these high-pressure 
or low-pressure smokeless shells? They are 
soft-nosed and _ nickel-jacketed.—Chas. E. 
Millar, Pekisko, Alta. 


Answer.—.32-20 cartridges are loaded with 
smokeless powder of about equal velocity to 
black, with lead bullet. It is a hollow point, 
metal case, soft point bullet. The above cart- 
ridges are loaded with smokeless powder of 
high velocity and are marked on head of 
shell “H.V.” and should not be used in re- 
volvers.—L. K. 


I have some trouble with my single-action 
.38-40 which I carry for business as I think 
it has more punch than the .45, altho the .45 
has a 5%-in. barrel and the .38-40 only 4%. 
Some time ago this revolver began to jump 


over—that is, the cylinder did not stop where 
it should, and I sent the gun to the factory 
for repairs and instructed them to refinish it 
also. In due time I got the gun back, look- 
ing like new but shooting badly to the left. 
Now, this revolver shot O. K. before it was 
refinished, and I can’t figure out what could 
have made the change. In order to over- 
come this defect I bent the front sight to 
the left. This looks bad and only partly 
overcomes the fault, as, when drawing coars- 
er sight for a long shot the trouble reap- 
pears, Now, I don’t like this. I think the 
front sight should sit upright on the barrel, 
not lopped over to one side, as in quick 
shooting I always use the full front sight 
and with this particular gun now I always 
shoot to the left. Can anyone suggest a rem- 
edy—one that will not disfigure the gun?— 
M. H. Leute, Price, Utah. 


Answer.—There are several reasons why 
your .38-40 might shoot to the left. There 
are also several reasons why the cylinders 
might rotate and not stop in alignment with 
the barrel, but as we have not had an op- 
portunity to examine this arm, will not at- 
tempt to say what causes it to shoot to the 
left at this time, The .38-40 with 4%-in. 
barrel cannot be expected to shoot very ac- 
curately. As a full-length barrel, 7 inches 
is not accurate and is used for punching pur- 
poses and not by pistol shooters that require 
an accurate arm. The .38-40 and .44-40 have 
been made by the different factories to sup- 
ply a certain demand, mostly from those who 
had a rifle that shot that cartridge for con- 
venience, one cartridge that would fit both 
guns. Revolver shooters who expect to make 
a score for points do not use either the .38-40 
or .44-40, Very few revolvers with fixed 


sights shoot where they are held as it is im- 
possible, as different men hold them differ- 
ently and they flip differently.—L. K. 
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In City or Country 
Every city dweller real- ta 
izes at some time the I 
value of a good firearm |} 
| and regrets his (or her) failure 
| to own one. Take a Colt Re- ff 
1 volver or Automatic Pistol on 
your vacation trip when you 
=~, will have ample oppor- 
ka tunity to learn how to 
use it by shooting at 
a target or other 0) 
objects. 


Send for Catalog No. 40 
and booklet, “How to Shoot” 
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“* You can’t forget to make a Colt safe"’ 


\ COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in extent, and 
its resources if developed would support an Empire. In a broad sense it 
contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. 
In 8 lesser sense it contains 100,000 acres of valley land, its people are 
inte it and law-abiding, ite products are Horses and Cattle. It is 
noted for its unparalleled scenic Sooute. trout fishing, and wild animal 
life; it is said 125 different kinds of binds nest within ite borders, and 
thousands of big Lr animals can be seen during the summer season. 
It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisherman, Wild Nature Lover, 
and Camera Hunter. 


The LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream. 
On Ro maeh ene heszes and cattle, the balidings evo lacus and com 
modious, the purest of spring water is piped house for domestic 
Saat Dawes parpeess, sis of fresh butter, milk, 
No one connected with ranch uses intoxicants or tobacco in any 





fly-rod, horse-back riding, cam » and . horses on 

call, dail telephone. Terms board and room, 

Pare eee ganting. and fishing tripe, and tripe through the Yellowstone 
References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 





@ LET US PRESER 
hides 


and heads 
& trip 
e pive 
the skill to preserve 
ir trophies true to life 
and Nature 
@ Write for our free cat- 
alog of selected game heads 
PVeloMsdttan abla.) g 
JONAS BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 








KING’S RIFLEITE 


AKOPOS 


Already used and 
endorsed by E. C 
Crossman, Capt. 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; 
Navy, Col. Hart Me- 
Harg, Jno. Hessian, 
Lieut. Col. Paul 
Wolf, and over 9% 
commissioned offi- 
cers of the Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used the glasses 
atCamp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE will improve 
your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped KING Write at once for new circular 
Orders filled in rotation 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 









Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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= Rebuilt 
cycles 


0 $250 


SAVE 50% 
ON YOUR MOTORCYCLE 
All makes, Indian, Reading Standard, Thor, 
Yale, Excelsior, singles, twins, prices from 
$25.00 up. Every machine guaranteed. 
INVESTIGATE THIS before you buy a Motorcycle. 
Our machines are rebuilt throughout by expeft me- 
chanics. Every part made perfect. Thoroughly tested before 
shipping. Absolutely Guaranteed. Will give as good or 
better service than new machines. 


Our Biggest and Best Bargain List Now Ready. 


= mm TEAROFF- MAIL a oe 


THE WESTERN SUPPLIES CO. 
157 Hayutin Bidg., DENVER, <OLO. 
Without obligation send me your latest list of bargain 
Motorcycles, every machine guaranteed by you. 























AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY 








THE HOOSIER CLASSIC, 


At the May 2 shoot of the Peru Gun Club 
at Peru, Ind., the following notice was 
pested on their bulletin board: 

“The Hoosier Classic will be held on these 
grounds August 1 and 2. This shoot will 
be complimentary to the members of the 
All-American Team of 1901 who so success- 
fully demonstrated on foreign shores the 
superiority of American arms, ammunition 
and shooters, At this time with the exist- 
ing relations between this country and our 
foreign cousins, it is eminently fitting that 
we should gather this old team together 
once more’in a reunion and pay them the 
tribute they so well earned.” 

Thru the courtesy and co-operation of the 
Peters Cartridge Company we are assured 
of the presence of Rolla O, Heikes and Wil- 
liam R. Crosby; thru the DuPont Powder 
Company of Fred Gilbert and J. S. Fanning; 
thru the Hercules Powder Company of Ed- 
ward Banks, and thru the Remington-U. M. 
Cc. Company of Captain Thomas A. Marshall. 
The Club also has the assurance that 
Messrs. E. H, Tripp of Indianapolis, C. M. 
Powers of Decatur, Charles W. Budd of Des 
Moines, Frank Parmalee 
of Omaha, Richard Mer- 
rill of Milwaukee and J. 

A. R. Elliott of Brook- 

lyn, barring accident, will all be present. 
Paul North of the Chamberlin Cartridge 
Company, who promoted this trip abroad, will 
also be present. 

President F. M. Stutesman of the club, who 
has assumed the duties of Secretary H. H. 
Crites, who has joined the colors, is very 
much interested in this event and feels that 
in view of the present relations which ex- 
ist between this and foreign countries, it is 
a proper and opportune time to gather this 
old team together and to hear of that for- 
mer invasion in which the Stars and Stripes 
were carried to victory. 

The club has just erected a very com- 
plete, new clubhouse, 30x45, on the site of 
the old one, which burned December 12 last. 
The new clubhouse is fitted with all modern 
conveniences, running water, toilets, electric 
lights and a broad double gallery 21x54 feet 
facing the traps. One portion of the house 
is set apart for a ladies’ room, with a fire- 
place, window seats and a retiring room, and 
the club is well prepared to entertain a party 
of this sort. The clubhouse is situated inthe 
City Park on the Wabash River and the sur- 
roundings are beautiful and attractive. This 
event should bring together a great many 
shooters from all parts of the country and 
will make a splendid outing, as the setting 
is fine for a reunion of the older as well as 
the younger members of tHe shooting frater- 
nity. A program will be announced some- 
time in June, which will be an attractive one. 

The Hoosier Classic is a two days’ regis- 
tered shoot held annually by the Peru Gun 
Club. The Hoosier Classic event is a 100- 
bird, distance handicap race, not registered, 
and over these grounds last year the world’s 
record at twenty-two and twenty-three 
yards was broken and the Club’s Centennial 
Shoot was perhaps the most sensational on 
record, for out of over fifty shooters no man 
under 96% shot into any money. The Hoosier 
Classic trophy is a handsome $50 cup and 
must be won twice by the same shooter to 
become his personal property. This trophy 
last year was won by Dr. F. E. Kling of the 
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Peru Club, who will defend it this season. 
The shooting platforms are cement and there 
is every advantage in the world for a man 
to make a wonderful score if it is in him. 

On Wednesday evening, August 1, a sump- 
tuous, old-fashioned country dinner has been 
arranged for, which, with cigars, a little mu- 
sic and some stories, especially from the Old 
Team, should make the evening a most de- 
lightful one among the tall sycamores and 
big elms in the moonlight, “On the Banks of 
the Wabash Far Away.” The members of the 
Peru Club have entered into the spirit of 
this event enthusiastically and no pains will 
be spared to make it not only a wonderfv! 
shoot, but a most delightful reunion and out- 
ing for those who gather together at this 
time. This will be an interstate event and 
shooters will be squadded by states and com- 
ing just before the Grand American, will af- 
ford a most excellent opportunity for handi- 
cap practice. We bespeak for the All-Ameri- 
can Team a warm reception, 








Annette Kellerman. 


DIVING VENUS A TRAPSHOOTER, 


Annette Kellerman, Diving Venus, has add- 
ed trapshooting to her list of outdoor accom- 
plishments. Miss Kellerman, clever at every- 
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‘SLEEP COMFORTABLY ~__. 


SAVE HOTELBILLS “"™ 


You can sleep snug and warm every night—anywhere, with no 
cramping and no inconvenience if your car is equipped with the 


EVEREADY AUTO BED 


“A complete spring bed and tent combined” 


P Enjoy a bed as comfortable as your own at home while 
“camping, fishing or touring. Full size for two persons—ready in a 
minute. Costs little more than tent and two cots—is much handier 
and is light in weight. Fits neatly and compactly on the running 
board of any roadster or touring car. 


STOLL MFG.CO.,3312 Walnut Street, Denver, Colo. 

















A pie iit Combination of Sights for Target or Hunting Purposes 


fi cuore, =. 
SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 Z, 


BRACED BLADE 
AND BASE ~ ONE PIECE. 


Price, $1.25 Price, 1.50 Price, $1.25 


-... Flat Top Sporting Rear Sight With Eight Combinations of Notches with plenty of adjustment for elevation, With 
era Triple Bead Front Sight having a Gold, Ivory or Black Bead at your will—instantly changed, or an “Ideal” 
eonia Bead that cannot catch in scabbard or brush. 
The Payer season will soon be here, equip early and practice a little before taking your hunt. You will be surprised 
how clear and distinct you can see several of the combinations only obtainable with King’s sights. 


Ope a otere Shee for D. W. KING, Box 1531, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 











Which Trophy Can You Win? 


A fob—a watch—cuff links—orahandsome pin? Each one of these golden 
beauties is a Du Pont Long Run Trophy. Which can you win? Its up to you 
for if your eye is steady and your aim is true you are bound to be successful. 
There is only one condition: You must 


Shoot Powders 


Dupont—Ballistite—Shultze 


This year the Du Pont Long Run Trophies are more handsome than 
ever. The variety is greater. Trying to win them will improve your 
shooting and give you lots of fun besides. 


The competition is open to every man or woman and ever shooter 
qualifying is sure to get a prize. 


Get Full Details Immediately 


Send for the official éntry papers today. Get the full particulars. 
Quick action now will start you more quickly on the way to win. 


Address Long Run Trophy Dept. No. 23 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON : DELAWARE 
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thing she undertakes, is most enthusiastic 
over the “sport alluring,” as the devotees of 
trapshooting like to call the sport, Always 
a good field shot, it wasn’t until the past 
winter that Miss Kellerman took up trap- 
shooting. Now she doesn’t miss a day with- 
out getting in some practice on the flying 
clays. Miss Kellerman likes the fresh air 
and sunshine as well as anyone in the world, 
and trapshooting fits in perfectly with her 
daily routine. Miss Kellerman has aspira- 
tions to become just as good a trapshooter 
as she is a swimmer—which, we might as- 
sert, is aiming high. 





THE JOKER TRAP. 


They call it the joker trap, and never was 
a name more appropriate. To casua] glance 
it looks just about the same as any other 
well-behaving automatic trap for throwing 
clay pigeons. It has the same graceful lines 
—the same fine balance and innocent appear- 
ance, 

In repose there is nothing to distinguish 
it from the average trap save for two little 
electric ‘wires that lead from the trap-house 
back to the small battery box at which the 
operator sits. For the joker trap is sprung 
electrically. The press of a button sends it 
into action. The “puller” and the lever which 
is familiar to almost all trapshooters is elim- 
inated. 

It is in action, however, that this unob- 
structive little equipment gets in its fine 
work. Once the button is pressed then it is 
time to beware, for never did more elusive 
or more difficult targets ever cleave the air. 
In flight they are much swifter than the 
swiftest bird. Sharp angles are their middle 
names. In fact, the variable courses they 
take thru the air—their sudden flips and 
turns—are most disconcerting. 

Verily, the joker trap is no place for even 
a fair shooter, for it is dollars to doughnuts 
that its targets will elude his aim. It’s not 
the easiest thing in the world to “bust” a 
target that’s flying straight up in the alr, at 
better than express-train speed. And, inci- 
dentally, it’s no easy matter to pulverize a 
quartering bird that just about clears the 
grass. Grasscutters they call them for want 
of a better name, but the way they go scud- 
ding out of the trap would put the most 
nimble jackrabbit to shame, 

During the Grand American Handicap at 
St. Louis two of these jokers were installed 
for the entertainment of the shooters. There 
were some great shots present. A man has 
to be a pretty good shot to stand anywhere 
near the lead in this greatest of all trap- 
shooting classics. But—there were very few 
crack shots who were able to produce any 
startling results at the joker. 

A few of them, it is true, ran up some pret- 
ty fair scores, but as a usual rule, the hits 
and misses were more in favor of the latter. 
It may seem like exaggeration to say that 
six out of ten targets was a pretty high 
score, but such was the case. And only in 
one or two rare exceptions was this record 
exceeded, 





DUST FROM THE CLAYS. 


In frequent showers of rain and hail ac- 
companied with young cyclones to play havoc 
with the scores, the seventh annual shoot of 
the Rocky Mountain Interstate Sportsmen’s 
Association, held at Colorado Springs May 
29-30-31, 1917, was completed on schedule, 


without a hitch, and to my mind, some of the 
greatest shooting ever done under prevailing 
conditions resulted. 

Some of our best shots that were out of 
form could not connect with the elusive clays 
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and 90 out of 100 was a splendid score. Our 
own Fred King, one of the country’s great- 
est and most consistent target shots, was 
off the first day but came back strong on 
the second winning the state championship 
with the wonderful score of 99 out of 100. 
Joe Rohrer was runner-up and broke 97 
while W. C. Devine, from Pueblo, a new 
shooter, went out with 97 to his credit. Per- 
haps the most remarkable shooting during 
the tournament was that of Joe Rohrer of 
Colorado Springs. Joe hits most of them 
most of the time but when a man goes out 
and breaks 48 out of 50 doubles, 333 out of 
350 singles at 16 yards, then 93 at 22 yards 
in the worst weather ever experienced at a 
shoot in the West, he is shooting some. 

William Bowman, too, deserves great cred- 
it, for he topped the “bunch” on 1 -yard tar- 
gets, breaking 341 out of 350, making 109 and 
58 straight. Aside from his good shooting he 
took care of the cashier’s office and had the 
money ready for the boys in a few minutes 
after the program was completed. Notwith- 
standing the elements the shooters enjoyed 
it all, for John Garrett, the Elmer Shaner 
of the West, had looked after every little de- 
tail, even providing tents for automobiles and 
a big, roaring fire in the clubhouse, which 
was a welcome sight after each event was 
shot. There was plenty to eat at all times, 
which helped some. 

Scores of the three leading amateurs and 
professionals follow: 


Professionals— Amateurs— 
Wm. Bowman, 341-350. - A. King, 335-350. 
Geo. Burt, 334, D. W. Thomas, 334. 
A. H. Hardy, 332. Joe Rohrer, 333. 


Over forty shooters participated. Fred King 
won the State Championship, 99-100. W. C. 
Devine won the Denver Post Trophy, 95- 
100. William Bowman won the Spalding ‘med- 
al, 96-100. Joe Rohrer won the double event 
48-50 on 25 pair of doubles. 

Colorado Springs is to get next year’s shoot. 

PT. A. H. HARDY. 





TRAP NOTES, 


The American Amateur Trapshooters’ As- 
sociation as a part of the campaign to en- 
courage gun eclub practice for the purpose 
of training to arms men who cannot enter 
the training camps, is awarding medals for 
the best scores turned in each month at its 
1,300 branch organizations; 118 medals were 
awarded last month, 

As the plan is being worked out by the 
national organization there will be branch 
organizations in every large town and city 
in the United States properly equipped to 
carry on the work. It is thought this will 
enable many men who cannot attend train- 
ing camps to secure competent training at 
places convenient to their homes. An inquiry 
addressed to Stanley F. Withe, Secretary 
A. A, T. A., Baltimore, Md., will bring in- 
formation and address of the nearest. branch 
organization. 

The Portland Revolver Club went thru the 
United States Revolver Association Tourna- 
ment without losing a match, and won 
twenty. The Spokane Rifle and Revolver 
Club won seventeen matches and lost three. 


Cc. E. McKelvey of Seattle has been chosen 
president of the Washington State Sports- 
men’s Association, and the 1918 tournament 
awarded to Tacoma. 

The “A. A. T. A. Fifty” for members of the 
American Amateur Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion, is being conducted at each of the In- 
terstate Association’s handicap tournaments. 
One trophy is being given for every twelve 
members who shoot in the tournament, 
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Those who know and 
understand the science 
and art of taxidermy are 
sure toappreciated the work of 
Prof. Stainsky. As originator 
of the Plastic Art in Taxidermy, the best known system 
of preserving trophies absolutely true to life and nature, 
his reputation is nation wide. Medals awarded World's 


Fair, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Send the trophies you are proud of to him for preser- 


vation, They will be mounted expertly and beautifully. 
Established 1874. 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

















Your trophies correctly mounted. 
Artisticly posed. Paper system of 
course. The best 


GAME HEADS 


expert skill, and long experience can pro- 
duce. Most accessible competent taxidermist 
for Wyoming Elk, Moose, or Sheep hunters. 


E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho 




















You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 








A NEW BOOK 


TROUT 
LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fishing 
from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ to ‘chow to cook the 
trout in a pan’’—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge patientl 
aoe over a number of mo. Ww. 
mith has at last placed in book form every- 
Na he has come to know concerning 
u 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman indeed, 
who could not add new knowledge of great value to 
his own fund through reading this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has be- 
come pop wherever rods and reels are known. He 
is looked upon as the Trout authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
ee bee ee cena bee ag ma 
nm green cloth stam n le ers 

will be filled from this office at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, 


COLORADO 














THE REEL THAT 


CATCHES 
a 4-2 


Wonderful 
New Invention 
What all anglers 

have been wishing for. 

A thoroughly reliable reel. 


Built on entirely new and better 
principle of operation. 


Guy-Ra-Tory Reel 
—automatically distributes line over spool. 
No more sore thumbs. No extra appliances. 
No cutting in of line. Stops back lashes. 
Prevents snaris. Insures free, speedy release. Gives 
‘truer’’ aim and more exacting delivery. Large 
spool. Winds line in criss-cross position. drying ét 
on reel. Automatic click. Positive lock. Absolutely 
toolless and troubleless. Taken apart with fingers 
in jiffy. Many other new and exclusive im- 
provements that make it indispensable to 
greatest casting ease, skill and convenience. 

Now only $6.60 at your dealer's or 

direct from us. Write for catalog. 
how to increase ‘‘catches’’ 

and angling enjoyment. Post- 

card will do. 


GUY-RA-TORY REEL CO. 
410 Fifth Street 
Racine, Wis. 


= 
No Backlashes 


No Snarls — Line 
Dries While on Reel 











Photograph the Story of Your Trip 


Fishing, hunting or camping—keep a 
permanent story of your outing in pictures. 
Send your films to us for development. The best work guar- 
anteed—any size film developed for 10c—printing 3c and up. 
Write for full particulars and catalog of photographic supplies. 


HAANSTAD & McKEE, 404 16th Street, Denver, Colo. 














Bass, Trout, 
Salmon 


Can’t Break the 


Joe Welsh 





Leader 
It Has No Knots, 
paca"): *-" Spa Nor Splices 


The Joe Welsh one-piece leader comes in five sizes, 
with breaking strengths from 4 to 30 pounds. Four- 
pound size landed 9%-lb. salmon. Fifteen-pound size 
withstood strain of 18 pounds after being soaked 48 
hours. Sportsmen write fish take lures on this leader 
when refusing them on other leaders. It casts no re- 
flected light. Thousands sold, Alaska to Florida, and 
not onecomplaint. Scores of enthusiastic letters highly 
praise the Joe Welsh leader. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send this ad and 25 cents for 3-foot sample. 
Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 75 cents, The genuine 
always comes in a registered packet. 


JOE WELSH */ssexbenk ea 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 
DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR NEW YORK. 
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.fox-hunting, are by-words. 





CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





THE FOXHOUND., 


We have chosen the foxhound for this 
month’s model dog. This is the last of the 
breed of hunting dogs that have helped keep 
the great West free from predatory animals, 
and thereby with the coursing dogs ably as- 
sisted in the growth and development of the 
country. There are several types of fox- 
hounds’ which may be divided into several 
divisions and subdivisions. In the Kennel 
Editor’s ideal foxhound (see cut) he has em- 
bodied all the best characteristics of the va- 
rious types; but different styles of country 
requires different conformations of hounds— 
for instance, the forest hunting and the prai- 
rie hunting hounds are a little different in 
build and conformation. 

We have many different strains of fox- 
hceunds, in fact, more than any other breed 
of dogs, all of which have been consctously 
or unconsciously bred primarily for their 








noses, or seenting powers. A hound’s nose 
and trailing powers are his prime requisite. 
All other things may be bad, but may, be 
overlooked if the hound is a good trailer. 
Fox-hunting, i. e., riding to hounds, is a sport 
in itself, truly the Sport of kings, and, once 
participated in, casts a spell over those who 
hunt. which never can be got rid of. The 
breed of men ahd women that fox-hunters 
have handed down to us, and that have hand- 


ed down our foxhounds, we believe to be. the ' 


finest yet. The self-reliance, courage, de- 


termination, poise and health, developed thru | 


the chase personified, and ‘the term “hunt- 
ine’ should not be applied to any other form 
of sport [We question this statement.—EHd- 
itor} nor should a foxhound ever be spoken 


Fox-hunting is ! 


of as a dog; Always a hound; this ‘is the’ lex ° 


non scripta, The writer will never forget 
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when a small boy, the stern, contemptuous 
irony that leapt to the M.F.H.’s mouth, when 
he inadvertently, the first and last time, re- 
ferred to hounds as dogs while hunting, The 
charm, fascination and dash of fox-hunting 
cannot be imagined or described; it can only 
be experienced.—W. C. C. 





SHEEP-KILLING DOGS, 


In some of the eastern states, especally 
New York, and also Pennsylvania, some mis- 
guided legislators are trying-to*put thru 
bills for the ostensible reason of preventing 
sheep-killing by dogs. These bills show an 
utter lack of knowledge of the circum- 
stances; they are admittedly drawn up to 
please a small coterie of farmers. This pro- 
posed legislation against dogs deliberately 
subjects the dog owners to such iniquitous 
and burdensome taxation, and restrictions, 
and gives officers the right to destroy dogs 
on such flimsy pretexts, that keeping a dog 
in- these states; especially for the average 
man, is a hardship. There is no gainsaying 
these anti-dog bills are illogical, they show 
no attempt to carefully analyze the question 
at issue, and are obviously conceived in a 
prejudicial spirit. If further proof of this 
prejudice is needed it is only to understand 
that the present laws are quite adequate to 
deal with sheep-worrying dogs. If this pro- 
posed anti-dog legislation were enacted it 
would deal a thoughtless and cruel blow to 
dogs and dog fanciers; therefore, all dog- 
lovers should focus their attention to the ful- 
lest extent on this legislation. 

In discussing these bills it has always been 
thoughtlessly assumed by the farmers and 
legislators that dogs are not worth consid- 
eration when compared ‘vith the sheep-grow- 
ing industry. This is as ignorant as it is in- 
accurate. The money invested in the dog 
industry.and the knowledge of the monetary 
value of dogs, the place of dogs in society, 
their assistance in the development and prog- 
ress of the human race, would make the 
sheep farmers regard the dog in an entirely 
different light, if it could be brought home 
to them, Take it for instance from an agri- 
cultural standpoint, the worth of the dog in 
handling sheep is too self-evident to be dis- 
cussed, The total value of dogs in the United 
States and other accessory industries, and 
the ramifications that they influence, is very 
great. We don’t often hear of sheep chang- 
ing hands at $3,000 apiece, or of a sheep sav- 
ing a human life. It is a fact that the in- 
dustries and-tributary industries promoted 
thru dogs, would make the sheep industry 
dig down deep into statistics to prove that 
it had any more right to exist than the dog 
industry. Not saying a word about the in- 
famous ingratitude for what the dog has 
done for us in the past, especially for the 


‘farmer. 


It seems too bad our dog owners are ‘con- 
sumed by such a spirit of indifference; in- 
stead of rising in their might and showing 
the instigators of these bills that they can- 
not be trifled with. A phase of this subject 
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A BULLY 
: GOOD 
a DINNER 
=F KNOWS ALL TRAILS FOR TWO 


that shows you how to go—and come back in a straight line, that is 
never ‘‘all turned around.”’ 


eer eee aameene a6 St Se. Soldiers, sailors, hunters, fishermen, pros- 
Ask show you the Taylor-made line of Compasses— “aay * 
Lecdawl $1: Litenite, $2: Meradial, $2.50; Aurapole, $2.50; Ceebynite, $3. pectors, campers, . ‘hungry as wolves, 


If he cannot supply you or will not order for you, remit direct to us. enjoy every morsel of FULL-MEAL. It’s 
Ask for Com Folder or send 10 cents for book, ““‘The Com \ i 
eighth ves” Saggem, bully, hot or cold—better hot! One can 


Inylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N.Y. makes a big meal for two men with lusty 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority. J appetite s. 


NIGHT HUNTING FULL MEAL 


(By J. E. Williams) f, hat h feelj 
Treats of hunting all sorts of predatory game with dogs; — tor that hungry feelin 
eriiatintttite ast Sa ubim as went noms : Eanes 
RAIS. . an e night hunting =" : : 
dog. Illustrated. Price, $1.00, postpaid. oh ee ee 
OR LIFE PUB. CO - DENVER, COL and seasoning. 
ourDO x c Be: Ae 0. Ready-cookedand can be used in 
many ways—baked, sandwiches, 
MONEY IN PHEASANTS a take ater 
Your grocer will supply. If not, 

Fortanes have been made in fine bloeded chickens. Where dollars have send us his name and your ad- 
been chiekens, hundreds of dollars . dress, enclosing 25c for full-sized 
can, parcel post, prepaid. 
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BOCK ON 


YOU WILL FIND 
Mailed Free aie® “ : “3 _ HABERLEIN’S FORCE COLLAR 


os = H. CLAY GLOVER,V. S. Indispensable in Training Your Hunting Dog. 
A 


uthor. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. This collar embodies all the essential ad- 
vantages of a spike-collar and ehoke-collar 
combined without the objectionable features. 
Practice in the U. 8S. Courts in Patent, Trademark ] | Never mutilates a dog, nor will it slip over 

and Copyright Cases. ‘ the head at a critical juncture. Cannot turn 
Patents obtained in U. S. and Foreign Countries. and must remain in position. Is not cruel, 
Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured. but eminently effective in subduing the most 


9 savage brute and forcing it into submission. 
A. J. O°BRIEN Price, Postpaid, $2.00 
PATENT LAWYER. OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver, Colo. 











Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 























<'5\Motor Tours de luxe on a PERFECTION AIR BED - 0, 


When you select your outfitforyournext _rifice after a long day’s run. And ri 
motoring trip—don’t forget to put in a _there’smoresoundrefreshingsleep } 
Perfection Air Bed. Then you will not in a Perfection Sleeping Bag with 
have to depend on the hotels along the Air Mattress than in any other 
-., route with their rocky bedsofdoubtful bed made. 
=— cleanliness, and their outrageous When deflated, can be rolled to a 
charges. Makesureofcomfortable small bundle that almost fits your 
rest every night! Sleepistheone pocket. Lasts indefinitely, 


iy, thing you cannot afford to sac- Write forCatalog—read what 
, others say. 


ee Army Officers: Send for information 
y about our “Service” Air Bed. 
A. Ip 


NEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


J) 519 Seventeenth St., Brooklyn, N. , oa P 
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is often overlooked by legislators: I refer to 
the interdependence of one business with an- 
other. The farmers never stop to consider 
if they restrict and demoralize the dog in- 
dustry it is bound to react on other indus- 
tries and directly or indirectly affect their 
own line of business. 

I have had some experience myself with 
the sheep-worrying-dog problem, and know 
that the whole question is usually magnified 
and exaggerated, and unfortunately during 
this critical issue, it is being debated by 
those on both sides who have no practical 
first-hand experience with the subject. I 
don’t suppose one of the writers taking part 
in the present discussion has ever had any 
sheep he personally knew were worried by 
dogs; sheep-worrying exists in a farmer’s 
mind as a terrible calamity, and arouses his 
hatred and indignation whenever he thinks 
of it. Please do not infer that I am saying 
that sheep are never worried by dogs; they 
are; but the actual damage done, compared 
with the exaggerated statements, is not suf- 
ficient ground to base a wave of anti-dog 
legislation that will wipe out three-quarters 
of the dog population of these states. 


Knowing the pros and cons, I have always 
advocated proper measures to prevent and 
control this trouble which would be fair to 
both sides. 

Some years ago I suggested a simple, ade 
quate and effective way of dealing with the 
conditions, and of preventing ninety-five per 
cent. of sheep-worrying. Nearly all sheep- 
worrying is done at night, especially in the 
East, and in Europe, and it is the ineffectual 
attempt by the farmer to fix the blame, be- 
cause it is done under the cover of dark- 
ness, that so enrages him. The plan advo- 
cated by me is to pass a law compelling all 
dogs, everywhere, to be kenneled or chained 
between the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. Make 
the law and penalty as drastic as you like, 
there is nothing detrimental to the dog or in- 
convenient to the owner to be compelled to 
keep the dog on his premises during the 
night; there is not absolutely one unreason- 
able restriction in this suggestion, Further- 
more, it also prevents the dog from com- 
mitting many other nuisances besides sheep- 
worrying, such as chicken-killing, self-hunt- 
ing, night-fighting and others too numerous 
to mention, It is especially the night-roving 
dog owned by the irresponsible owner that 
has brought disgrace on his race, and I 
know, I believe better than almost anyone, 
that it is the refusal of the dog’s owner to 
submit to reasonable restriction that has ag- 
gravated the case against the dog. 

Of course I know I am dealing mainly 
with country or rural dogs, and we all know 
how careless the rural dog owner is, but 
when once the rural and urban dog owners 
are aroused to the importance of obeying such 
a law and are taught tor fasten the family dog 
habitually as a matter of course, with the 
loss of his dog and a fine if he neglects it, 
the war against dogs in general by the farm- 
ers and other prejudiced people will cease, 
and innumerable annoyances will be elimin- 
ated that cause dislike to dogs. 

Muzzling can also be resorted to in sheep 
districts, and is most effective; neither is it 
so disagreeable for the dog (if only wearing 
muzzle when running at large) as some peo- 
ple suppose. No dog ought to run at large, 
anywhere, without an address tag, and I 
don’t suppose one per cent. of the dogs have 
them. 

Before closing this long article on _ this 
subject, which I feel compelled to write, be- 
cause I realize the threatening attitude of 
legislation, I might say for the benefit of 
those friends of the dog who have not had 
actual experience in this matter that it is 
not generally known and always kept quiet, 
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that the worst offenders are the very dogs 
themselves that are used to herd the very 
sheep that are worried; and the reason they 
become sheep worriers is because of the lack 
of care and control of his dogs by the farm- 
er himself. But what has made some of us 
boil over with indigrfation is the fact that 
many dogs have been shot and mutilated by 
shooting who were perfectly innocent of the 
charge of sheep killing, and the excuse of 
sheep-worrying was merely trumped up 
against themin order for an excuseto shoot 
them.—W. C, C. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


I have an English setter pip eight months 
old which has been afflicted with what I 
thought was distemper, but after trying dif- 
ferent patent remedies of known merit he 
becomes no better. His nose discharges con- 
tinually and, at times, bleeds. His appetite 
is not very good, tho he eats sufficient to 
keep him. strong and lively. He sleeps in a 
back storeroom in the house, where it is 
dry and free from drafts; no fire in the room. 
“This climate is very severe and the past win- 
ter has been unusually wet. Do you think 
his scent will be impaired for shooting chick- 
ens this fall? In speaking of scent I might 
add that his breath is very foul and offens- 
ive. I would appreciate it very much if you 
could advise me how to cure him, as he is a 
well-bred dog.—A,. A. Wells, Box 231, Stock- 
ett, Mont. 


Answer.—Keep this dog in a room at a 
temperature of 70 degrees. Give one grain 
of quinine three times a day for a week. On 
alternate days give \%-pint of unskimmed 
milk and %4-pound of the best underdone 
meat, ground up. His nose and scenting 
powers are not likely to be affected.—W.C.C. 


Will Airedales run ’coons and bears with- 
out hounds to help them? Will they bark 
on trail? I intend buying one to hunt with 
this fall. Would you suggest a puppy or an 
old dog? Can they he trained from a puppy 
alone without other dogs? Will they bark at 
tree? I have a foxhound; do you suppose he 
would trail a bear? He has never been hunt- 
ed for same. Please name a few responsible 
kennels for Airedales.—C, T, Fitt, Surveyor, 
W. Va. 


Answer.—Airedales will run ’coons and 
bears without hounds, but a mixed pack of 
both provides more sport. Some Airedales 
will give tongue on the hot trail, and some 
run mute. We would suggest a nine-months- 
old pup for you to train. Even the most 
mute-running dog is stimulated to give 
tongue when game is treed, as a rule, Almost 
any foxhound can be easily trained to trail 
bear. You will find reliable kennels where 
Airedales are sold, advertised in Outdoor 
Life.—W. C. C. 


My Airedale was bitten three times by a 
rattlesnake last summer. .After we came 
home he had sores on his back; they look 
like scalds, about the size of a dollar, and 
all the hair came off those spots. He al- 
ways licks them, and they heal up and the 
hair comes back; then a new sore breaks out 
again. The first one broke out right on the 
back of his neck, a kind of greenish mat- 
ter coming out. Will you please advise me 
what to do for him?—Helen Brown, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Answer.—Wash the sores with equal parts 
of alcohol and tincture of iodine in the 
morning, and in the evening rub in some zinc 
ointment. If the sores do not heal in three 


weeks after this treatment cover them with 
pine tar.—W.C. C. 
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“When the Fish Won’t Bite, 
Change Your Bait.”? % 3's com- 


nations from a sin- 

gle pocket outfit, easily secured, in rapid succession, without tying 

or cutting line. Made in one size only. No 36, 36 changes, see your 

dealer—or write, today, for our catalog and learn more about these 
economical effective new fish lures 


SKVOR & GOMPANY, 101 Ist Ave., West Cedar Rapids, lowa 











The Modern Rifle 7 


| an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
their loads. 
By J.R. BEVE. B. Sc., Ph. D., 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


ess 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver, Colorado 











NEW EDITION! 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES| 


By R. M. PALMER, A. B. 


FIFTH 
and 
Revised 
Edition 


When four editions of any book are completely sold out and 
it is necessary to issue a fifth, it is h necessary to ex- 
ploit the value of that book. Mr. Palmer just published 
the Fifth Edition of this book. It has been revised and 


'ully, necessary attention to ear placement, d 

proper treatment, the best vermifuge to use, list of world’s 
champion Ai and sires, new and interesting “Aire- 
dale Anecdotes”, in f. it is A Book of General Infor- 
mation to Dog Lovers Owners, Breeders and Fanciers. 
Illustrated from selected photographs. 


Price, postpaid, cloth binding, $1.60 
heavy paper, $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, CoLo. 





Chasing Health! 


WEARY, run down, debilitated, nervous, overworked, looking longingly 

into the future and hoping for the time to come when you can go away 

for your Health. Just a few weeks in the open, you think and then 
you will be all right. That wonderfull air! You hope 
so much from it. And when you get there you will 
dawdle listlessly through the days, lacking the vim 
and the energy to get enjoyment out of the long 
looked for pleasure. You will come back home with 
just a slight exhilaration from the change and in a 
few days will be BACK IN THE OLD KUT 
Don't go chasing Health over the country. Get it 
now, where you are, at home. Be prepared. When the 
days come for your outing, go te it with red blood 
in your veins, and tingling with Health, go out to 
enjoy life and get the full of its pleasure. 

To Enjoy your Sports, whatever they may be 
You must be in splendid physical condition. 

STRONGFORTISM will help you to that and it is the 
only sure means to such results. This is because it 
embodies the true principles of Nature's laws as 
applied to the building of Health. The cost is less than 
drugs would be and the results are positive. 
If you are suffering from any ailment, if you feel 
your vitality slipping away, or if you are suffering 
from any error in your early years, if rheumatism, 
rupture, or aches make life miserable, do not hesitate, 
but write to me today, tell me your troubles. I can show 
you the way out. Send 4c in stamps for my wonderful 
book, “Intelligence in Physical and Health Culture.” 


Lionel Strongfort Physical Culture Specialis, 


147 Park Bidg., Newark, N.J. 
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ArnoldsImilation Pork Bail 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Made of pure white rubber with White, Red or Black 
Heads. Two sizes: large for Bait Casting; small for Fly 
Fishing. Price 50c per doz., postpaid. Stamps not accepted. 


S. ARNOLD, Mfr., 1202 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 














IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
Remember 


ENTS CONDITION PILLS 


A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh, N.Y.-THE DENT CO..-—Toronto, Can. 











The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


(Including The Angler’s Guide) 
By Warren H. Miller. 


The result of four years of research, investigation, ex- 
periment and experience on the part of trained and 
time-proved woodsmen. Unquestionably the most 
authentic, most complete, most absolutely reliable book 
not only on angling but also on every subject per- 
taining tohunting and woodcraft yet published. Handy 
size (5 inches by 7 inches), indestructible canvas 
cover—easy to slip right into the pack and take along 
with you for quick reference. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.60 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 

















NO CATALOGS 





PAUL E. STEUCK 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 

















Blue Bonnet: Debutante, by Lela Hain Rich- 
ards; 300 pages; illustrated; $1.50; the Page 
Co., Boston, 


This is an enticing bit of fiction, the 
chief claim of which is that it contains so 
much of human nature; it is a book that will 
gladden the hearts of many readers because 
of its charming air of comradeship and re- 
ality. It is bound to become popular be- 
cause of its wholesomeness and its many 
human touches. 


Forest Fancies, by Lucy C. Kellerhouse; 164 
pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; Duffield & 
Co., New York. 


The author writes of what she thoroly 
knows and understands, for she has for years 
been active in the Forest Service in Wash- 
ington, and her knowledge of the out-of- 
doors is as scientific as it is sympathetic. 
Gifford Pinchot says of these stories: “Their 
daintiness, kindliness, originality and 
charming fancy have made me enjoy them 
very much indeed. They will be read with 
profit and delight.” 

In Canada’s Wonderful Northland, a story of 
Eight Months of Travel by Canoe, Motor- 
boat and Dog Team in the Hudson Bay Re- 
gion. By W. Tees Curran and H.A. Calk- 
ins, B.Sc. Putman Sons; $2.50, 

This work relates graphically and in a viv- 
idly interesting manner the explorations and 
adventures of an exceptionally well-organ- 


ized party composed of over twenty engi- 
neers. mineralogists, trained explorers, 
woodsmen and expert guides, ‘who, with 
many tons of provisions and equipment, 
crossed the height-of-land in Ontario and 
proceeded by canoe and motorboat 300 miles 
northward over the old route by which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company transported _ their 


supplies thru the great Canadian hinterland 
more than a century ago, to Moose Factory, 





on James Bay. From thence they cruised by 
motor and sailboat along the east coast of 
James and Hudson Bays 500 miles farther 
northward. 


How to Run an Automobile,. by Victor W. 
Page, M.S.A.E., Member of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, Author of “Automo- 
bile Repairing Made Easy,” etc.; 178 pages, 
72 specially made engravings; price $1.00. 
This treatise gives concise instructions for 

starting and running all makes of gasoline 
automobiles, how to care for them, and gives 
distinctive features of control. Shows the 
control groups of all popular makes of au- 
tomobiles and describes every step for shift- 
ing gears, controlling engine, etc. 


The Son of His Father, by Ridgwell Cullum; 
360 pages; $1.35 net; illustrated; Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


This is a tale which takes us from New 
York City to the coal regions of Montana. 
Most of the action takes place in the West, 
where the son shows the inherent genius for 
financial manipulation which has made the 
father a power in the land. Helped little by 
Fate, which is always kind to lovers (for the 
son wins a wife as well as a fortune), young 
Carbhoy succeeds in winning the biggest bet 
ever made in Wall Street. 


The Unhallowed Harvest, by Homer Greene; 
390 pages; $1.35 net; Geo. W. Jacobs Co., 
Philadelphia, 


This is the story of a man who makes a 
strong and determined fight for his ideal, 
namely: Christian justice for rich and poor 
alike. It is impressive and convincing, por- 
traying ‘characters each with a strength of 
purpose that is not to be turned aside, and 
the reader is carried along to the last page 
as interested in the outcome of the struggle 
as ony one of the participants. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. Postage Extra.) 


IT IS NOW THE SAVAGE 


We have received an announcement to the 
effect that the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Co. 
of Sharon, Pa., has acquired all the property 
and assets of the Savage Arms Co., of Utica, 
N. Y., and changed its name to the Savage 


ARMS CORPORATION. 


Arms Corporation. All sportsmen will read 
the above with the sincere hope that the 
splendid attention heretofore given by the 
tn ig Co. to sporting firearms will be con- 
tirued, 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co., 447 Caille 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., has issued a clear, short 
but quite complete booklet about the instal- 
lation, operation and care of two-cycle ma- 
rine motors and equipment. The company will 
mai] it to anyone interested, postage paid, 
for 10 cents. 


A three-story factory building of steel and 
concrete fireproof construction is to be con- 
structed immediately as an addition to the 
Ithaca Gun Company’s plant on Lake street, 
Ithaca, New York, according to plans an- 
nounced by the concern. The new building 
will provide 21,000 additional feet of floor 
space and will enable it to double its pres- 
ent output. 


GAME COMMISSION REPORTS. 


The reports of the Game and Fish Commis- 
sions of three states, California, Wyoming 
and Colorado, have been issued recently. All 
three are handsome booklets, well illustrated 
and packed with reliable, detailed informa- 
tion for sportsmen. They can doubtlessly be 


hed, Oe writing to the game commissioner 


ef each state. Each report shows a net cash 
balance on the credit side, and reveals -the 
effective work of state game protection, For 
instance, within the past two years Over 
forty million trout fry have been put into 
the Colorado streams; and California, in the 
past ten years, has paid bounties on 2,458 
mountain lions killed. 
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3” HAVE You A BIRD 00GP?---- THEN YOU WANT 
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° > Hundreds of Caille Owners have asked to be- 

BY Hynting come our agents,—they have seen how easy it is to 

ED. F. HABERLEIN. sell Caille 5-Speed Master Motors. They wanted to 
at 


represent us in their vicinity because every one who 

saw the Caille perform wanted one. We are going to 

H give every one a chance to be an owner agent and 

FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP if sell the Caille 5-Speed Outboard Motor. No previous 

; selling experience is necessary. No office or shop is 

> needed. Anyone can easily understand and operate 

A PRACTIOAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EXPERIENOE, / a Caille 5-Speed Outboard Motor Be first in your 
WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- fOr neighborhood 


EQUALED, 16TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS. M4 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. rg Special Owner Agent Offer 





A plain, practical and concise, yet We will give a special ‘Owner Agents’’ discount 
thorough guide in the art of train- to one in each community. Our best advertisement 
ing handling and the correcting of fe the Caille in operation. Owner Agents sell from 1 to 12 Caille 
faults of the bird dog subservient motors a year easily among friends and acquaintances. Buy yours 
to the gun afield. Written especially at discount and sell all you can. We want a Caille Owner Agent 
we Se novice, Led uall valuase in your vicinity. 
© experience andier. y 
following the instructions plainly Speeds _ = Speeds 
fivens etery shooter poseared of & 2 Forward — Standstill—2 Reverse 
© common sense and patience 1 7 

can train his own dogs Without Stopping Motor 
to perfection. If your . : 
dog is inobedient, does The Caille 5-Speed Motor Starter operates with a quick. easy pull, 
not retrieve, or if so, is —women and children operate it easily. There are two speeds for- 
hard mouthed, unsteady ward—two reverse or standstill without stopping the motor. This 
to pointand shot, chases makes the Caille so flexible that anyone can useit for hunting, 
rabbits.is whipsh fishing, pleasure in fresh or salt water. The Caille is simple in con- 

mA FF by co 2 shy, ete., you wi struction, made of best materials and is fully guaranteed 

‘ ace : : 

correct any such fault s ily at heat teas re : FREE Catalog, Special Owner Agents Discount, Booklet ‘‘Installa- 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve - romptly tion-Operation and Care of 2 Cycle Motors and Equipment,"’ all 

Bos 3 made submissive. Comprehensible, popular } 2 absolutely FREE. Here's a chance to earn while you play 
pow of Sone-apse panes, aoe os oe pee ° e 

roughout. arge volume of pastime reading notintend- Caill P rf M C 

ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the e e ection otor 0. 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 


Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit toms i ; i _S. 
of ‘tsual diseas ~~ postpaid on receipt riz price. 447 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. U.S. A. 


APE . Ww kk omplete line of Int d Marine Engines from 2% to 
P. R COVER, $! -00; OLOTH & GOLD, 1.60 30 h a i tetoetind oth "fee pet oo pm Galemen of A, 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 




















KampKomfort 
Kompletes 
Your Outing Pleasures 


Why let an uncomfortable—un- 
sanitary—sleeping arrangement mar 
‘‘The End of a Perfect Day,’’ and take 
the joy out of the beginning of a new one. 

Careful study of what goes to the making of sleeping comfort in out- 
door camp life, has led to the invention and manufacture of the famous 
Kamp Komfort Bed—the essence of sanitation, durability, compactness and 
comfort are immediately evident in its construction. 

Campers, Hikers, Fishermen, Auto Tourists, and all of you who demand 
and take your share of the pleasures of the great out-of-doors, owe it to 
yourselves to send for our booklet which fully describes and illustrates the many 
comfort giving features of this ‘‘Bed of Delight.’’ 


THE ELLIS BED CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


























Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 


TION. 


No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACOOMPANY 


ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of’ small accounts in this depart- 
ment. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the ist 
of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you 


submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR 


LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over 
America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy 
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The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters 
and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion 
hounds; also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on thirty days trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty-page 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
cataloguefortencentsinstampsorcoin. 8-tf. 








SPORTING AIREDALES—Washoe Marshall, im- 

ported parentage, grand coat and color. Broke 
to harness and pack, land and water retrieving 
and a trained big game hunter, A, K. C. reg., 
young, price $60. Also puppies by Imp. End- 
cliffe Performer ex Leesha Highgate Nellie 2d; 
males $30, females $25. Two young bitches and 
one dog 9 months old from imported winning 
sire and dam, $25 each, Some registered pups 
at $15. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 7-1t 





QUALITY AIREDALES—Another grand litter 

of ten, whelped March 11th. Seven males. 
Sired by a 65-lb. son of Imp. Ch. Kindale Crack, 
out of a 55-lb. bitch by Imp. Annahuac Vandal. 
Pedigree contains many champions, such as Ch. 
Rebound Oorang, Midland Royal, Watland’s 
Marvel, Briars’' Masterpiece, etc. Pups well- 
marked, big boned; hunting, fighting stock. 
Males $25, females $20. C. P. Brown, Magda- 
lena, New Mex. 7-1t 


COUNTRY RAISED AIREDALE PUPS make 
sensible home guards and good hunters. Pedi - 
grees show many world famous’ champions. 
Healthy, vigorous, true to type; $15 to $20. At 
stud—Three Peaks Jachome. Particulars on a)- 
ee Three Peaks Kennels, Springvil 
tah. 7- 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 

MISS., have for sale trained hounds for all 
purposes—fox and cat, wolf and deer, ’coon and 
opossum, squirrel and rabbit hounds. Young 
dogs and puppies. Trained dogs sent on fifteen 
days’ trial. Ten cents for illustrated catalog. 


THE, ~ POINTERS ' 


t 








olas R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free, 
Write for your copy. 5-tf. 


U.R. FISHEL, _ Hope, Ind. 
Box 00. ! 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder 

and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine cur- 
ly-coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
oe sratned dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cali- 
ornia, 7-1t 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian. wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide, Fifty-page highly-illustrated 
catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 4-tf 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE-—Standard-bred (registered) 

puppies, from the best of big game hunting 

parentage in America. Price $15 each. 

Write (4-6) 
R. M. PALMER, 

Colman Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 











MOUNTAIN VIEW Aliredales are workingin the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Tups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


FOR SALE—SEVEN REGISTERED English 

Beagle pups. Guaranteed to make good rab- 
bit hunters; $10 each. Not the $3 class of dog. 
Pedigree register and pup sent C. O. D. on re- 
ceipt of express one way. Percy Rehm, St. 





Charles, Ill. 7-1t 








HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported Eng- 

lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matrons in 
whelp, $25 and up. Eligible. Obo Cocker Ken- 
nels, Box 1708, Denver, Colo. 6-tf 
FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa, 4-tf 


MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cured or 

no charge. Write for particulars, describing 
= Eczema Remedy Co., Hot ves OT 
Ark. -12t 











CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG, FEMALE—one yer 
old, price $20. Denver Boarding Kennels, 29)» 
Forest St., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 


IRISH SETTERS—Sire 
photos and breeding. 





Severn Helges: 


Crookston, Minn. q- t 











Red-Law. Send for 





DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. Allbreeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 
DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (e+: 


1o2~= 








2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 
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NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIREDALES, by 

R. M. Palmer. Sixth and revised edition of 
this book just published. When five editions 
of any book are completely sold out and it is 
necessary to issue a sixth, it is hardly necessary 
to exploit the value of that book. This is a 
book of general information valuable to dog 
lovers and owners, breeders and fanciers. Illus- 
trated from selected photographs. Much valu- 
able information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the care 
and raising of puppies, diseases and proper 
treatment, etc., etc. Price, postpaid, cloth bind- 
ing, $1.60; heavy paper, $1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are working in the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods, Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, 75% to 99% Llewellin. 

Strongest Field Trail blood lines obtainable. 
From actual field working stock. Prices rea- 
sonable, quality considered. Thorobred Setter 
Kennels, Edgewood, Ia. 7-1t 





MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES. Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal breed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 7-1t 





AIREDALE PUPS—from true sporting parents, 

I guarantee breeding, safe delivery and sat- 
isfaction. Prices reasonable, Dr. Deacon, Wil- 
lows, Calif. 5-4t 





FOR SALE—TRAINED and untrained hounds. 
From Mountain section North Arkansas. Ad- 
dress Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 7-3t 





ENGLISH, IRISH AND LLEWELLEN Setters, 
trained dogs and ready to train. On approval. 
Wm. McGirk, Silvana, Wash. 6-2t 


REGISTERED WALKER FOXHOUNDS, puppies 
sired by full brother Champion Ed. $10 each. 
Augustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. 6-3t 








FOR SALE—PEDIGREED Trish setter, male, 1 
year old, Papers furnished. W. D. Auld, 
Frankfort, Kansas. 7-1t 





COONHOUNDS, BIG GAME HOUNDS, Rabbit 
Hounds, Airedales, Fox Terriers, Bird Dogs. 
Catalog 4c, Sam Stephenson, Covington,Tenn., 6-2t 





CHESAPEAKES FOR SALE—Get a strain that 
has been tried out. We can supply your 
wants. Dr. Otto Nielson, Ephraim, Utah. 5-6t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 
Fredonia, Kans, 3-12t 
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RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 








NOTE—No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 





BIG GAME HUNTING, trout fishing, sightseeing 

and camping trips by pack trains in the heart 
of the Montana Rockies. The Allan Ranch is a 
delightful place to spend your vacation; tour- 
ing mountains on all sides of ranch. Write for 
information. Ralph Allan, Guide and Outfitter, 
Gilman, Mont. 5-6t 


J. WESTERN WARNER 


Big Game Guide and hunter, now located at 
Cody, Wyoming. Special attention given to la- 
dies and children, and summer camping parties, 
at special rates. 7-tf 


BEAR HUNTERS, ATTENTION—Anybody desir- 

ing guides for the bear hunting season, May, 
June and 15 days of July, in one of the best 
bear districts of British Columbia, apply to J. I. 
Lawrance, Aleza Lake, B. C. t 


WYOMING ELK, SHEEP AND BEAR in season. 
Arrange your trip now. W. C. Vail, licensed 
Wyoming guide, Alpine, Ida. : 7-3t 


BIG GAME HUNTERS, Shot guaranteed: Moose, 
caribou and bear. For information and refer- 
ences write J. Van Shaik, Loos, B. C. 3-9t 




















1882 J. HUNTINGTON 1917 


Px Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 


Hunter and Guide, Hunting, fishing 
and Park Tours. Elk, bear, deer, and 
sheep, Bear hunting, spring and fall. 
Shots at Bull Elk guaranteed. 


Best of references.  (5-tf) 











| Guaranteed. 
| from big game hunters. Jack Haydon, Kluane, 
| Yukon Terr., Canada, 8-12t 








BIG GAME HUNTING 
FISHING, RECREATION 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TRIPS 


I am prepared to guide and outfit parties of either ladies or gentlemen. 
I specialize on family parties. My 26 years experience in Jackson Hole 
makes it possible to guarantee satisfaction. Plenty of Elk, Deer, Sheep 

or Bear. Rates on application. {4-tf) 


JAS.S. SIMPSON, Registered Guide, Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 














KLUANE, YUKON TERR. The greatest big 

game country in America, Moose, osburn, 
caribou, white sheep, goats and grizzly bear. 
Can give good recommendations 





DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 
Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 


| deer from September ist to November 15th. Ad- 
| dress, Cody, Wyoming. 3-tf 





BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best 
bear-hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also 
good here in the Winter and spring months. 

STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wig- 

wam Ranch” near Cody, Wyoming. Good fish- 
ing; mountain sheep, deer, elk and bear hunt- 
ing. Address I. C. Spencer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 5-3t 





FOR MOOSE, CARIBOU, goat and grizzly bear 
hunting in Caribou Mountains write R. H. 
Renshaw, McBride, B. C. 6-8t 











Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 


TION. 


No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACOOMPANY 


ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of’ small accounts in this depart- 


ment, 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the ist 


of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you 


submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR 


LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over 
America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy 
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The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters 
and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion 
hounds; also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on thirty days trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty-page 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
cataloguefortencentsinstampsorcoin. 38-tf, 








SPORTING AIREDALES—Washoe Marshall, im- 

ported parentage, grand coat and color. Broke 
to harness and pack, land and water retrieving 
and a trained big game hunter, A, K. C. reg., 
young, price $60. Also puppies by Imp. End- 
cliffe Performer ex Leesha Highgate Nellie 2d; 
males $30, females $25. Two young bitches and 
one dog 9 months old from imported winning 
sire and dam, $25 each, Some registered pups 
at $15. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 7-1t 





QUALITY AIREDALES—Another grand litter 

of ten, whelped March 11th. Seven males. 
Sired by a 65-lb. son of Imp. Ch. Kindale Crack, 
out of a 55-lb. bitch by Imp. Annahuac Vandal. 
Pedigree contains many champions, such as Ch. 
Rebound Oorang, Midland Royal, Watland’s 
Marvel, Briars’ Masterpiece, etc. Pups well- 
marked, big boned; hunting, fighting stock. 
Males $25, females $20. C. P. Brown, Magda- 
lena, New Mex. 7-1t 


COUNTRY RAISED AIREDALE PUPS make 
sensible home guards and good hunters. Pedi - 
grees show many world famous champions. 
Healthy, vigorous, true to type; $15 to $20. t 
stud—Three Peaks Jachome. Particulars on a 
m= aga Three Peaks Kennels, Springvil 
Itah., 7- 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 

MISS., have for sale trained hounds for all 
purposes—fox and cat, wolf and deer, ’coon and 
opossum, squirrel and rabbit hounds. Young 
dogs and puppies. Trained dogs sent on fifteen 
days’ trial. Ten cents for illustrated catalog. 


gest in POINTERS 








clas R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-t#. 


U.R. FISHEL, Hope, Ind. | 
Bex CO. t 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder 

and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine cur- 
ly-coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
ame coat dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, = 
ornia, -it 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide, Fifty-page highly-illustrated 
catalog, 6c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 4-tf 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE—Standard-bred (registered) 

puppies, from the best of big game hunting 

porestage in America, Price $15 each. 

rite (4-6) 
R. M. PALMER, 

Colman Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 











MOUNTAIN VIEW Aliredales are workingin the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. ane 4 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


FOR SALE—SEVEN REGISTERED English 

Beagle pups. Guaranteed to make good rab- 
bit hunters; $10 each. Not the $3 class of dog. 
Pedigree register and pup sent C. O. D. on re- 
ceipt of express one way. Percy Rehm, St. 
Charles, Il. 7-1t 











HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported Enz- 

lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matrons in 
whelp, $25 and up. Eligible. Obo Cocker Ken- 
nels, Box 1708, Denver, Colo. 6-tf 


FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa, 4-tf 


MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cured or 

no charge. Write for particulars, describing 
yet trouble. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot ge ot OY 
Ark. -12t 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG, FEMALE—one ye: 
old, price $20. Denver Boarding Kennels, te ) 














Forest St., Denver, Colo. 

IRISH SETTERS—Sire Red-Law. Send for 
photos and breeding. Severn Helgeso', 

Crookston, Minn. 7-: 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c+?) 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 
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NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIREDALES, by 

R. M. Palmer. Sixth and revised edition of 
this book just published. When five editions 
of any book are completely sold out and it is 
necessary to issue a sixth, it is hardly necessary 
to exploit the value of that book. This is a 
book of general information valuable to dog 
lovers and owners, breeders and fanciers. [llus- 
trated from selected photographs. Much valu- 
able information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the care 
and raising of puppies, diseases and proper 
treatment, etc., etc. Price, postpaid, cloth bind- 
ing, $1.60; heavy paper, $1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are working in the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, 75% to 99% Llewellin. 

Strongest Field Trail blood lines obtainable. 
From actual field working stock. Prices rea- 
sonable, quality considered. Thorobred Setter 
Kennels, Edgewood, Ia. 7-1t 





MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES. Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal breed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 7-1t 





AIREDALE PUPS—from true sporting parents, 

I guarantee breeding, safe delivery and sat- 
isfaction. Prices reasonable, Dr. Deacon, Wil- 
lows, Calif. 5-4t 





FOR SALE—TRAINED and untrained hounds. 
From Mountain section North Arkansas. Ad- 
dress Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 7-3t 





ENGLISH, IRISH AND LLEWELLEN Setters, 
trained dogs and ready to train. On approval. 
Wm. McGirk, Silvana, Wash. 6-2t 


REGISTERED WALKER FOXHOUNDS, puppies 
sired by full brother Champion Ed. $10 each. 
Augustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. 6-3t 








FOR SALE—PEDIGREED Irish setter, male, 1 
year old, Papers furnished. W. D. Auld, 
Frankfort, Kansas, 7-1t 





COONHOUNDS, BIG GAME HOUNDS, Rabbit 
Hounds, Airedales, Fox Terriers, Bird Dogs. 
Catalog 4c, Sam Stephenson, Covington,Tenn, 6-2t 





CHESAPEAKES FOR SALE—Get a strain that 
has been tried out. We can supply your 
wants. Dr. Otto Nielson, Ephraim, Utah. 5-6t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 
Fredonia, Kans, 3-12t 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 








NOTE—No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 





BIG GAME HUNTING, trout fishing, sightseeing 

and camping trips by pack trains in the heart 
of the Montana Rockies. The Allan Ranch is a 
delightful place to spend your vacation; tour- 
ing mountains on all sides of ranch. Write for 
information. Ralph Allan, Guide and Outfitter, 
Gilman, Mont. §-6t 


J. WESTERN WARNER 


Big Game Guide and hunter, now located at 
Cody, Wyoming. Special attention given to la- 
dies and children, and summer camping parties, 
at special rates. 7-tf 


BEAR HUNTERS, ATTENTION—Anybody desir- 

ing guides for the bear hunting season, May, 
June and 15 days of July, in one of the best 
hear districts of British Columbia, apply to J. I. 
Lawrance, Aleza Lake, B. C. 6-3 


WYOMING ELK, SHEEP AND BEAR in season. 
Arrange your trip now. W. C. Vail, licensed 
Wyoming guide, Alpine, Ida. ‘ 7-3t 


BIG GAME HUNTERS. Shot guaranteed: Moose, 
caribou and bear. For information and refer- 
ences write J. Van Shaik, Loos, B. C. 3-9t 




















1882 CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 1917 


Px Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 


Hunter and Guide. Hunting, fishing 
and Park Tours. Elk, bear, deer, and 
sheep, Bear hunting, spring and fall. 
Shots at Bull Elk guaranteed. 


Best of references.  (5-tf) 











caribou, 
| Guaranteed. 








BIG GAME HUNTING 
FISHING, RECREATION 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TRIPS 


I am prepared to guide and outfit parties of either ladies or gentlemen. 
I specialize on family parties. My 26 years experience in Jackson Hole 
makes it possible to guarantee satisfaction. Plenty of Elk, 

or Bear. Rates on application. 
JAS.S.SIMPSON, Registered Guide, Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 














KLUANE, YUKON TERR. The greatest big 

game country in America, Moose, osburn, 
white sheep, goats and grizzly bear. 
Can give good recommendations 
from big game hunters. Jack Haydon, Kluane, 


Yukon Terr., Canada, 8-12t 





OR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 
Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 


| Bear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 
| deer from September ist to November 15th. Ad- 
| dress, Cody, Wyoming. 3-tf 





BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best 
bear-hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also 
good here in the Winter and spring months. 

STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s. Wig- 

wam Ranch” near Cody, Wyoming. Good fish- 
ing; mountain sheep, deer, elk and bear hunt- 
ing. Address I. C. Spencer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 5-3t 


FOR MOOSE, CARIBOU, goat and grizzly bear 
hunting in Caribou Mountains write R. H. 
Renshaw, McBride, B. C. 6-8t 














THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 
_BIA and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


TRAPPER’S LAKE ELK LODGE (Sam Himes’ 

place). Under new management, Ideal fish- 
ing. Beautiful scenery. Best accommodations. 
Furnished cabins. Saddle horses. Good moun- 
tain roads for eutomobiles. Write Whitney & 
Offerle, Meeker, Colo, 4-4t 











ARMS. 








YES—1 WILL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU 


Also buy for cash anything you may have for sale. Always 
have Mausers, automatics and fine double guns—besides 
lots of revolvers and automatic pistols and a few fine old 
relics on hand. Send 2c stamp for completelist. Remember: 
I stand half the express charges. (5th) 


R. F. MINER 


No. 2 PRINCETON COURT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








FOR SALE—Winchester single shot; No. 3 bar- 

rel; target sights; Schuetzen butt; set trig- 
gers; .32-30 Remington (see page 706, June is- 
sue, regarding this cartridge); shells; mould. 
L. H. Haight, Mount Vernon, New York. 7-It 





FOR SALE—SECOND-HAND standard grade 

Remington pump, $17. Two practically new 
trap. guns, tournament grade, Winchester, $37. 
Handsome Sterling grade Baker-Silvers pad, 
Lyman sights, $57.. Shepherd Stove Co., Roan- 
oke, Va. 7-1t 





.22-CAL, RIFLE BARRELS renewed with a ri 

fled tube of nickel steel or low carbon stee! 
accuracy and durability equal to barrel whe: 
new. Diller & Haas, 24 South Perry St., Day 
ton, Ohio. 7-1 





FOR EXCHANGE—A S. & W. .38 Special, 6-i: 

barrel, used, but in first-class condition, for « 
Colt .22 automatic in like condition. Addres 
T. R., % Outdoor Life. 7-1 


WANTED—.30-40 CAL MILITARY MODE 
Blake rifle, State condition and price 
your answer. O. B. Millar, Reward, Calif. 7-1! 











BUY, TRADE OR SELL. I will trade guns or 

rifles with you. Will buy for cash anything in 
firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes 
of rifles, cheap and high grade double guns, 
automatic and repeating guns, Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols includ- 
ing Lugers. Send 2-cent stamp for complete 
list. I will pay half the express charges. Ad- 
dress Wm. R. Burkhard, 143 East Fourth St., St. 
Paul, Minn. The original and old reliable gun 
dealer. Established 1855. 6-tf 





I MANUFACTURE THE BEST 
rifle sights, rifle cleaners, gun oil, 
fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin 
Ivory) cleaning rods and water- 
proof boot grease made. My sights 
will improve your shooting, my 
cleaning rods, oil and cleaning 
implements will prolong the accurate life of any gun barrel; 
and my boot grease is WATERPROOF. Catalog free from 

your dealer, or (2-tf) 


Box 955, TACOMA, WASH. 





Cc. W. DUBOIS, 





FOR SALE—.30-30 Savage-Featherweight, take 

down, with case, $20. Winchester 16-gauge, 
model 1912, take down, with case and rod, $20. 
S. & W. model 1905, .32-20, 6-in. barrel, with 
shoulder holster and Ideal reloading tools, 
$16.50. All guns in perfect condition. P... J. 
Manning, Chualar, Calif, 7-1t 





BARGAINS—Remington trap grade pump, 12-ga. 

$27.50; Savage 1914 .22 repeater, Lyman sights, 
$13.50; Remington .22 repeater, round barrel, 
$9.50. All are in new condition. Goss, South 
Wallingford, Vermont 7-1t 





BUY, SELL OR TRADE—Firearms suitable for 

collections. Old gun books or catalogs. Fine 
breech-loading or percussion target weap- 
ons. List for red stamp. P. L. Johnson, 6011 
Broad St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-tf 





FOR TRADE—NEW .32 REMINGTON PUMP— 
Want the same gun in .25 caliber. A. R. Higgs, 





Ellénville, N. Dak. 7-1t 
WANTED—A New Springfield 1906. Must be 

new and in perfect condition, Answer F., % 
Outdoor Life, 7-1t 





GUNS RESTOCKED, CHOKED, ENGRAVED 
1% Ejector Ithaca, $30 or trade. John \\ 
Harrison, Grass Creek, Ind. T-1t 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE for the 

years 1904-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15. Nicely 
bound in black cloth and half morocco leathe: 
One year complete, per volume, $3.50 each, ex 
press prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 7-t! 











ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 





BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old-time and 
modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer 
Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 1-12t 








BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 





VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 
FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve Blk- 
ins, Mancos, Colo, 3-tf 


FERRETS—Bred females, either color; limite: 
number—order now. Book for stamp. Au 
gustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. * 6-31 


PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers, Olympia, Washing 
ton. R. F. D. 1. . 3-tf 














BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





BREED MINK for profit. Book telling all, 5) 
cents. George F. Norton, Pleasantville, “f° 3 


¢ 








HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. 





IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a plantation 1!» 

Mississippi is giving away a few five-acr- 
tracts. The only condition is that figs b« 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raise: 
to supply a canning factory. You can secur: 
five acres and an interest in the factory b: 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pitts 
burgh, Pa, They will plant and care for you 
trees for $6 per month, Your profit should b 
=e per year. Some think this man is craz 
or giving away such valuable land. but ther 
may be method in his madness, 2-10! 
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HOMESTEADS AND ACREAGE in the best 

hunting, fishing and trappingi locations in the 
West. Advance fee $2.00 for prepared map and 
information. Eugene S. Baton. Locator and 
Guide, Randon, Oregon 2-&t 





$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY; seven acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river frontage; Ozarks; $100. 


Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, ir 
-3t 


North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 











PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, “~ post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. Co., 
Decatur, Tl. 10-tf 











STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 











TAXIDERMY. 





FOR SALE—DExceptionally large bull elk. head; 
perfectly mounted; 12 points with spread of 
over 60 inches, Largest and most massive head 
in the Dominion of Canada. I will sell this head 
very reasonable, considering the class of head 
it is, and will ship anywhere in the United 
States; on approval; duty free. This head must 
be seen to be My peg ey A cut of the head is 
shown on page 476 of the November, 1916, aos 
ber of this magazine. Please ea me if y 
desire any further particulars, . L, Felt, Find. 
later, Sask., Canada, 2-tf 





FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime; cheap if taken at once. C. M. Car- 
son, 1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 





For Birds and Animals 
Largest stock of Fesideeniots supplies in Am- 
Lowest prices. Save money. Get our 


og 56. of Tass is FREE. Write oe one oe 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and Fiji Isl- 

and newspaper, 10c each, or the three for 25c. 
Cachoo joke sneeze powder, dozen bottles, $1; 
vest pocket bank check protecter, 50c; full line 
theatrical hair goods. Send 5c for catalog. Ad- 
dress Perey S. Ewing. Decatur. TI. 3-tf 





FOR SALE—Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, ten-power, 

prism, stereo binocular, day marine. glass, 
focusing attachment, compensating eye. pieces, 
hand sewed, leather carrying case, shoulder 
strap. Maker’s price $72.50. First check for $55 
gets it. Chas. L. Hepp, Boonville, Ind. 7-1t 





BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF ELK IN 

WYOMING—I have recently had made up 
three different subjects of elk pictures from 
photographs, by the photo-gelatin process, hand- 
colored, size 15x20, on 22x28 paper; the subjects 
are “The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Life was taken from this pic- 
ture), “Waiting for Breakfast” (showin, about 
1,000 elk on the Leek ranch in winter) and “the 
Tetons in Winter” (showing a herd of elk in 
the foreground, taken during the hunting sea- 
son. Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 











ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 

sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or no 
tharge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
lezema Remedy Co., Hot Springs. Ark. 12-12t 





z ASH paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 $2 

to$7 each. Easy work. Even two boys 
earned good money with mother’s help and my pictures, 
descriptions, price list, and simple instructions on pain- 
lessly killing, ete. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, LOS ANGELES, CAL. (7-it) 








FOR SALE—After June 15th, fawn deer from 5 


to 15 days old, $20 each or $35 per pair. F. O. 
B. Also elk head and teeth. John F. Ingram, 
Mayfield, Kans. 7-1t 


THE LITTLE MARVEL TYPEWRITER writes 

exactly like the $100 machines. To those who 
answer this ad I will send one for $1 prepaid. 
Paul Jacobson, Stambaugh, Mich. 7-1t 


WANTED—A FEW SETS of all kinds of wild 

animal horns and antlers, Send full descrip- 
tion and prices in first letter. W. L. Griffin, 
Somerset, Ky. 7-1t 











FOR SALE—Kalamazoo Michigan folding can- 
vas boat, 14 feet long; perfect shape; $15. 
Arthur Hubbell, Cafion City, Colo. 6-2t 





CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Bugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo, 17-tf 





WANTED—To buy skulls of coyotes, wildcats, 
bears, mountain lions. Stainsky Taxidermy 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 7-2t 





FOR SALE—A SPLENDID Stove and Furniture 
business, established 26 years. A. M. Shep- 
herd, Roanoke, Va. 7-1t 








CASH OR EXCHANGE—.38 Colt, gold watch, 
Kodak, reel. spurs. J. Cave, 900 Summit Ave., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 7-1t 


THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKBTS; price 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Calif. 12-12t 


FIELD GLASSES 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
MONOCULARS 
TELESCOPES 
TELESCOPE GUN SIGHTS 
Send two red stamps for descriptive 
circular and details of free trialoffer. 
Willexchange for useful articles, Give 
complete details of what you have, 

and what you want in exchange. 


LaRoy H. Zehrbach, 
Dep’t., O-L-5; Leipsic, Ohio. 7-1t 











AGENTS WANTED in every city and town in 

America. We offer very liberal commissions 
and you can easily make a substantial increase 
in your income by devoting a little spare time 
to securing subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, 
Colo. 1-tf 





GAME BIRDS—The new book by Charles K 

Reed, just published. The only book, regard- 
less of size or price, that describes and shows 
in color all our game birds. Over100 American 
game birds pictured in natural colors. Gives 
habits, where found, etc. Price 65c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 
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Carry Your Camp on the Running Board 


Brother outdoor lover, hold up your right hand and take the oath of allegiance—sign the 
Declaration of Independence from the backwoods hotel ‘‘pirate’’ and all his clan! Solemnly 
swear that you will eat, sleep, loaf, and gain happiness, health, and contentment away from 
the corn-husk mattresses the greasy cohen: e ‘‘special 

(extortionate) prices for auto parties,’’ the tips and garage 
hold-ups that have marred former trips. 


THE TENTOBED 


makes you independent and indifferent to country hotel dis- 
comforts. Jt will save its cost in hotel bills alone the very 
Jirst trip. 


The Tentobed goes right with 
you on the running board com- 
pactly rolled in dust proof 
cover. Only 7 in. in diameter 
by 4 ft. 6 in. long. Weight, 
less than 65 pounds. You can 
roll your blankets and extra 
clothing in with tent, thus 
keeping tonneau clear. Ready for Business 


Takes less than five minutes 
to set up or take down, as shown in sketches. No poles, stakes 
or ropes to lose or break. 


Note flap attached to tent all around at height of bed to go under 
blankets, making upper part of tent mosquito and insect-proof. 
Set up, the Tentobed is a full-sized double bed 6 feet 4 inches long by 4 feet 6 
inches wide. Special tension regulating device takes up any stretch of material 
from use and absolutely prevents occupants from rolling together as in other 


forms of cot. Screened 
window at each end. 


Many Uses at 


Home 


Leaving off the tent it 
makes a perfectly comfort- 
able double bed for that 
unexpected company, car- 
ing for 2 grown-ups or 3 
children. 


Rolled, only 4 ft. 6 in. x 7 in. Completely set up, the 
Tentobed is ideal for out- 
door sleeping on porch, 
roof or lawn. It assures complete privacy, comfort and protection from bad 
weather. Lots of them used the year ’round for this most healthful practice. - 
When not in use the 


hip ste taking almost Double Tentobed Combination 


The ‘‘Combination’’ is formed of two Tentobeds and 
no space at al —hardly a all" Guten Pd meg deal for pg megan rs 
more than your Winter | family with children, affording privacy and comfort for 

t. leeping and protection during a stop unexpectedly pro- 
overcoat. longed by bed weather or other contingency. Turn back in- 

walls of tents a: it becomes room wit! 
See the Tentobed at your hed at each side. Sold complete with two Tentobeds, or 
sporting goods, furniture |  Pselin and jointed pole. 
or auto supply dealers. 
If he can’t supply you 
we will ship. direct on 
receipt of price. 


Descriptive circular on request. 


THE TENTOBED COMPANY 
218 Wabash Ave., Dept. 13 
Chicago, Ill. 
DEALERS—This is a live one. 
Write fdr prices. 
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Enjoy Freedom 
With This 

Camp on Wheels 
—Go Anywhere 


This season enjoy the auto tour de luxe as thou- 
sands are doing with a Warner Tourist Trailer—the 
20th Century Prairie Schooner—a luxurious camp 
on wheels, Bed room, dining room, living room, 
kitchen, pantry, folded into a neat, dust-proof, 
rattle-proof package on pneumatic tires, and a tent 
in ten minutes. Invented, built and guaranteed by 
A. P. Warner, of Speedometer fame. 


WARNER 


TOURIST-TRAILER 


Comfortable and roomy tent shelters two beds 4x6 feet, with 
sagless springs. Curtains give privacy. Eight adjustable legs 
make the beds and floor level no matter how uneventhe ground. 
Ice-chest, folding stove, folding table, large mosquito screens 
in tent roof covered by flies adjustable from beds in case of 
storm. Leaves your car free for comfortable riding whether 
you are on a trip across the continent, a two weeks’ vacation, 
a week-end, or a little run into the country fora night’s camp. 
Saves its price quickly in saved hotel bills alone. 


Goes On Any Car 





Bankers, professional men, busi- 
ness men, are proud to use it. An ad- 
justable steel tongue keeps the body 
of the trailer level. The Warner 
patent hitching device stands every 
test for safety and security. You can 
make 50 miles an hour. It tracks on 
turns. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write. We will send you a Warner 
Tourist Trailer complete. 


WARNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. M, Beloit, Wisconsin 





$225 to $325 


$25 First Payment. 

Balance Billed to Or- 

der. F. O. B. Beloit 

1,500 pounds capacity 
with roller bearings and 
30x3% pneumatic tires. Ice 
chest, $10 extra. ‘Tourist, 
T-40 ‘ 

2,500 pounds capacity 
with roller bearings and 34 
x4% pneumatic tires, and 
ice chest, including match- 
ing color with your car’s 
color. 

Specifications 

Chrome-Vanadium steel 
axle. Bockroller bearings. 
Warner noiseless end gate 
locks. Warner noiseless 
coupling—locks positively, 
instantly, Warner adjust- 
able draw bar—for leveling 
body. Standard tread—5S6 
inches. Plenty of room for 
steamer trunks and camp 
equipment complete as 
mentioned above and op- 
posite in this advertise- 
ment, Write. 


Write 


for Literature 
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American Institutions 
—Baseball and BVD. 


UST as Baseball is the great 
American Game, so B.V.D. is 
the great American Under- 
wear. It is made to fit the American 
climate, the American figure and 
the American idea of personal 
eficiency through cool comfort. 


In our own modernly equipped cotton 
mills at Lexington, N.C., the fabric from 
which these Loose-Fitting B.V. D. under- 
garments are made, is produced in a 
scientific manner from selected cottonto 
insure durability in wash and wear. 

In our own B.V.D. Factories the garments are 

skilfully cut, strongly stitched, accurately finished 

—to fitand be cool and comfortable all day long, 


If it hasn't 
this Red 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Torsign Countries) 


B. V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
S0c. the Garment. B.V.D. 
Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) $1.00 the Suit, 


THE ]3\\D, COMPANY.N.Y 





